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MPs  question  role  of  Serious  Fraud  Office  after  verdicts  in  1 31  -day  trial  that  cost  public  £25m 


Maxwells  cleared  of  fraud 


One 
more 
bad  day 
for  the 
Crown  in 
Court  22 


Dan  Atkinson 
and  Vfvek  Chaudhary 


AT  THE  end,  the  fact 
that  the  jury  returned 
at  all  was  almost  as 
surprising  as  the  verdicts  it 
was  to  deliver.  So  long  had 
the  seven  men  and  five 
women  spent  on  their  delib- 
erations, 48  hours  17  min- 
utes stretched  across  11 
nights  in  secret  hotels,  that 
their  arrival  seemed  an  un- 
warranted disruption  of 
the  smooth  running  of  Old 
Bailey  Court  22. 

As  the  verdicts  were  an- 
nounced, the  victor  of  the 
hour,  Kevin  Maxwell's  QC 
Alum  Jones,  was  on  his  feet. 
The  man  who  had  made  the 
Crown's  life  a misery  for 
eight  months  delivered  the 
coop  de  grace:  Kevin,  he  de- 
clared, should  not  face  trial 
again.  His  honesty  had 
been  proved  under  the  fire 
of  21  days  in  the  witness 
box.  The  remaining  charges 
against  him  should  be 
dropped. 

The  Crown  QC,  Alan 
Suckling,  asked  for  a week 
to  think  about  it.  I 

With  a sense  of  anti- 
climax, the  judge  departed, 
the  court  rose  and  Kevin 
shook  bands  with  each  of 
the  jurors.  His  brother  Ian 
appeared  to  be  in  tears, 
while  the  stocky  former 
university  lecturer  Larry 


Kevin,  loft,  and  Ian  Maxwell  leaving  court  after  being  cleared  of  fraud  charges  by  an  Old  Bailey  jury  yesterday  at  the  end  of  an  eight-month  trial 
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Tears  of  relief 
but  pensioners 
‘torment’  goes  on 


On  other  pages 


I Tha  main  Sarioua  Fraud  Office 
failures: 


Dan  Atkinson 


THE  future  of  the 
Serious  Fraud 
Office  was  last 
night  being  called 
into  question 
after  the  dra- 
matic acquittal  at  the  Old  Bai- 
ley of  the  Maxwell  brothers, 
at  the  end  of  a 131-day  trial 
which  cost  the  public  more 
than  £25  million. 

Kevin  and  Ian  Maxwell, 
sons  of  the  publishing  tycoon 
Robert  Maxwell,  were  cleared 
in  unanimous  verdicts  after 
ll  days’  deliberation  by  the 
jury  of  conspiring  to  defraud 
pension  funds.  Financial  ad- 
viser Larry  Trachtenberg  was 
also  acquitted.  Despite  the 
aquittais,  eight  further 
charges  remain  under 
consideration. 

The  Serious  Fraud  Office, 
which  is  responsible  fbr  in- 
vestigating and  prosecuting 
financial  fraud,  mastermind- 


ed the  £11  million  investiga- 
tion into  the  Maxwells"  af- 
fairs. It  is  now  the  target  of 
heavy  criticism  for  what  was 
seen  as  a four-year  fiasco 
resulting  in  charge  which 
could  not  be  made  to  stand  up 
in  court 

MPs  last  night  tabled  Com- 
mons questions  about  the 
SFO*s  role  following  a string 
of  high-profile  failures  to  se- 
cure convictions.  Questions 
were  Also  being  asked  about 
jury  trials  serious  fraud 
cases. 

After  the  jury  announced 
their  verdict,  to,  gasps  in  the 
courtroom.  Kevin  Maxwell 
rushed  across  and  shook 
hands  with  all  12  members. 
His  brother  sobbed  with 
relief 

hi  emotional  scenes  outside 
the  court,  the  Maxwell 
brothers  hugged  each  other 
and  expressed  their . delight 
and  relief  at  the  verdicts.  Ian 
Maxwell  said:  *T  have  much 
in  my  heart  that  I will  keep 


^ 1994:  Acquittal  of  George 
Water,  tenner  head  of  the  Brent 
Walker  group  of  £164m  fraud 
chaigea.  „ 

tflKfc  Charges  against  Poly 
Peck  boss  Asi  NacfrforaitegaJ-  - 
£500m  fraud  left  on  file  after  he 
Red  country. 

1993:  Outrage  when  Roger  Lavftt 
sentenced  to  1B0  hqure  community 
service  far  £58m  fraud. 

> 1992:  Qieness  ll  Case  against 
Lord  Spans  and  Roger  Seefig 
Involving  £105  mi  [Bon  fraud 
charges  cotepees.  • ^ 
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THE  acquittal  of  Kevin 
and  Ian  Maxwell  is  a 
seminal  moment  for  the 
condnct  of  serious 
fraud  investigations 
and  trials  in  Britain.  It 
was  as  much  the  Seri- 
ous Fraud  Office  and 1 
the  jury  system  which 
was  on  trial  as  the  Max- 
well brothers  and  their 
co-defendant  Larry 
Trachtenberg. 

Alex  B rummer,  page  22 


: Trial  tested  131 

< ■ Total  costs  are 

£25mp»us. 

possWy  the  most 

expensive  fraud 

trial  to  date,  ^ 

although  the  Guinness  appeals 

are  stH  naming.  And  estimates  ter 

the  Blue  Arrow  trial  range  from 

£9m  to£40m. 

Legal  aid  bill  tops  £10m.  The 
6FO  employed  tour  barristers, 
inducting  2 GCs.  Kevin  Maxwell 
was  represented  by  a QC  and  two 
junior  counsel,  tan  and  Lany  - 
Trachtenberg  had  one  QC  and  a 
junior  counsel  eptece. 

. Kevin  spent  21  days  {4  weeks) 

In  witness  box.  . 

*"»  Jury  of  Twarnon  and  5 men  . 
daBwated  ter  46  hours  oyer  eight 
days  and  spent  .11  nights  tea  •_ 
sacretTiotal.  The  longest  ; 
retirement  Injury  hfatoty, . • 


I £t40m  Insider  ~ « ,\ii 


deafing 
convictions 
over-turned 
on  appeal 


t Vi 


□ The  Maxwell  ver- 
dicts, pages  4 and  5 


□ Leader  comment, 
page  16 


□ Outlook,  page  13 


for  myself  and  my  family.  I 
would  like  also  to  pay  tribute 
to  that  family  and  to  my  law- 
yers who  have  been  a con- 
stant source  of  strength  and 
pride  to  me.  as  has  my 
brother.” 

Kevin  Maxwell  said:  “I  gave 
evidence  in  this  trial  over  a 
period  of  21  days  and,  in  his 
summing-up.  the  judge  said 
he  thought  no  jury  had  had  a 
better  opportunity  of  assess- 
ing the  honesty  of  the  witness 
Hum  in  my  case. 


“Anyone  who  wishes  to  dis- 
cover my  attitude  to  the 
events  leafing  to  the  collapse 
of  my  father’s  group  has  only 
to  lead  a transcript  of  my  evi- 
dence. I have  nothing  to  add 
to  it” 

The  acquittals  in  effect  ex- 
tended to  Robert  Maxwell 
himself.  The  controversial 
tycoon  was  named  as  co-con- 
spirator  with  Kevin  on  one 
charge,  and  his  son's  acquit- 
tal effectively  means  the  pub- , 
Usher's  first  hearing  before  a 


British  criminal  court 
resulted  In  a not-guilty 
verdict 

The  case  leaves  32 ,000  pen- 
sioners asking  who  was  res- 
ponsible for  the  loss  of  £440 
million  from  their  pension 
funds  and  where  the  unrecov- 
ered cash  went  “We  have  a 
right  to  know  who  inflicted 
mental  torment  on  thousands 
of  pensioners  for  the  past  four 
years,"  a spokesman  for  the 
pensioners  said. 

Minutes  after  the  verdict  at 


2.15pm,  Liberal  Democrat  MP 
Alex  Carlile  demanded  a 
statement  from  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Sir  Nicholas  Lyell  to  “ex- 
plain how  file  disastrous  deci- 
sion to  prosecute  [the 
Maxwells]  at  enormous  public 
expense  was  taken,  and  to 
take  responsibility  for  that  di- 
sastrous decision." 

He  added:  "This  long  ex- 
periment with  the  SFO  has 
proved  to  be  costly  and  there 
is  clear  evidence  that  there 
has  been  no  improvement  In  , 
the  prosecutorial  decision- 
making process  as  a result. 

"The  time  has  now  come  for 
financial  irregularities  to  be 
subject  to  much  more  rigor- 
ous regulation.  Prosecution  is 
a very  blunt  instrument  in 
such  cases." 

Labour’s  City  spokesman 
Alistair  Darling  said:  “In 
view  of  the  failure  of  this  trial 
and  others  in  the  past  we 
now  need  urgently  to  review 
the  way  City  crimes  are  pros- 
ecuted and  In  particular  the 
role  of  the  SFO.” 

Paul  Boateng,  Labour’s 
spokesman  on  legal  affairs, 
said:  “This  is  a grave  and  po- 
tentially fatal  setback  for  the 
Serious  Fraud  Office  that 
calls  into  question  the  future 
of  that  institution. 

“There  must  now  be  a seri- 
ous question  mark  as  to 
whether  a fundamental  over- 
haul should  now  take  place  of 
Turn  to  page  3,  column  I 


Trachtenberg  executed  a 
clumsy  but  heartfelt  bear 
hug  upon  his  own  QC, 
Michael  Hill. 

Ian’s  wife  Laura  ran  into 
court  and  threw  her  arms 
around  her  husband. 

It  was  a far  cry  from  the 
chaos  outside,  where 
dozens  of  photographers 
had  been  corralled  behind 
metal  barriers  on  the  far 
side  of  Chancery  Lane. 
When  the  court  reporters 
flooded  out  Into  the  road, 
civil  war  loomed,  with  the 
photographers  demanding 
that  the  coppers  remove 
this  obstruction  to  their 
line  of  fire. 

Outside,  the  brothers 
hugged  one  another.  Giving 
the  thumbs-up  sign,  and 
looking  slightly  dazed, 
Kevin  read  out  a brief  state- 
ment, which  was  followed 
by  an  off-the-cuff  speech 
from  lan.  Seconds  later  the 
police  led  them  into  a 
nearby  office  where  they 
remained  for  45  minutes. 
Four  bottles  of  wine  were 
taken  in. 

“We  are  just  very 
relieved  and  can’t  say  how 
we  plan  to  celebrate,”  said 
Ian  as  he  emerged  with 
Laura.  The  couple  and 
Kevin  posed  briefly  for  pic- 
tures before  they  made 
their  way  to  a waiting 
Range  Rover. 

Mr  Trachtenberg  strolled 
out  of  court  to  a waiting 
car.  He  said  he  had  tele- 
phoned his  family  in  Amer- 
ica and  would  be  meeting 
his  parents,  who  had  flown 
to  Britain,  in  the  evening. 

Smiling  and  looking 
relieved,  he  said:  *Tm  go- 
ing to  celebrate  with  a 
large  whisky.  Even  in  my 
darkest  moments  1 never 
doubted  British  justice.  Tm 
being  congratulated  for 
being  acquitted  but  you 
really  need  to  congratulate 
British  justice." 

If  Mr  Trachtenberg’s  exit 
was  relatively  low-key,  that 
erf  Mr  Suckling  was  practi- 
cally invisible.  The  de- 
feated prosecutor  wan- 
dered ont  in  a business  suit 
and  made  his  way  down 
Chancery  Lane,  as  oblivi- 
ous to  the  media  scrum  as  it 
was  to  him. 
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Trollope  concedes  Cotswolds  ‘Moss  Side’  is  a most  pleasant  and  law-abiding  place 


-to 


JohnEzanl 


IT  MAY  only  have  200  inhab- 
itants — but  Aston  Magna. 


litants  — but  Aston  Magna, 
the  village  which  novelist  Jo- 
anna Trollope  compared  to 
the  worst  of  Moss  Side,  won 
the  moral  right  yesterday  to 
call  itself  Aston  Maxima 
when  Ms  Trollope  issued  a 
full  retraction. 

She  confirmed  that,  as  the 
Gloucestershire  villagers 


have  always  maintained, 
Aston  Magna  is  "a  most  pleas- 
ant and  law-abiding  place  in 
which  to  live  and  work”. 

She  , joined  with  the 
Gloucestershire  Community 
Foundation  in  apologising  fin* 
••any  embarrassment  and  an- 
l noyance”  caused  by  remarks 
made  during  an  appeal  as 
trust  patron  at  a private 
meeting. 

Ms  Trollope  had  told  the 
meeting  the  village  was  “a 


grim  straggle  of  scattered 
houses,  many  _ of  them 
boarded  up,  with  a population 
. . . significantly  Immigrant 

"It’s  a place  where  all  the 
goings-on  you  are  accustomed 
to  associate  with  a place  like 
Moss  Side  are  commonplace 
— and  it?s  a Cotswold 
village.'' 

Ms  Trollope  had  added: 
"The  only  difference  between 
urban  misery  and,  rural  mis- 
ery is  that  country  people  are 


by  nature  and  tradition  more 
reticent  and  inclined  to  suffer 
in  silence." 

Aston  Magna  did  not  suffer 
this  in  silence. 

The  villagers  protested  that 
the  boarded  up  houses  were 
due  to  be  replaced  with  new 
homes  in  March  and  that  the 
“immigrants”  were  Poles 
folly  integrated  Into  the  area 
after  the  second  world  war. 

In  a letter  to  the  Guardian 
Ms  TTOllope  explained  that 


her  remarks  were  in  the  con- 
text of  "a  strong  plea  for  the 
Haves  of  Gloucestershire  (erf 
whom  there  are  many)  to  help 
the  Have  Nots  (of  whom  there 
are  considerably  more)". 

The  retraction,  which  fol- 
lows further  village  protests, 
came  in  letter  sent  on  behalf  of 
the  trustees  and  Ms  Trollope 
to  Blockley  parish  council, 
which  covers  Aston  Magna.  It 
admitted  the  remarks  were 
“misconceived”. 


But  it  asked  those  hurt  to 
be  “charitable  enough  to  ac- 
knowledge that  there  are 
those  In  Gloucestershire  — al- 
beit few  in  number  — for 
whom  such  words  were  only . 
too  painfully  true”. 

Last  night  Margaret  Nobes, 
parish  councillor  for  the  vil- 
lage, said:  “This  did  cause  a 
lot  of  hurt  but  the  general 
feeling  is  that  foe  apology  la 
accepted  and  the  matter  is 
closed." 
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Howard  backed 
on  deportation 


VnekCtaudtaiy 


POLITICAL  asylum- 
seekers  should  only 
be  entitled  to  have 
one  claim  considered 
by  Immigration  authorities 
before  being  deported  from 
Britain,  a High  Court  judge 
ruled  yesterday. 

The  ruling  is  likely  to  have 
wide  Implications  for  asylum- 
seekers.  Mr  Justice  Latham 
ruled  that  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, Michael  Howard,  did  not 
act  unlawfully  when  he 
rejected  a fresh  asylum  ap- 
peal by  Ade  Onibiyo,  aged  20, 
a Nigerian  student  who  is 
threatened  with  deportation. 

Nicolas  Blake  QC,  for  Mr 
Onibiyo,  claimed  that  Mr 
Howard  unlawfully  tried  to 
remove  his  client  by  not  tak- 
ing into  account  fresh  evi- 
dence about  oppression  in  Ni- 
geria and  the  fate  of  Mr 
Onibiyo’s  father,  Abdul,  who 
was  deported  to  Nigeria  last 
October  and  has  not  been 
beard  of  since. 

Mr  Onibiyo  junior,  who  is 
being  held  at  the  Campsfield 
detention  centre,  Oxford- 
shire, had  been  revised  politi- 
cal asylum  when  he  reapplied 


last  December,  presenting  the 
unknown  fate  of  his  father 
and  the  execution  of  the 
writer,  Ken  Saro-Wiwa,  and 
eight  other  activists  as  fresh 
evidence  for  his  appeal 

Both  the  Ombiyos  are  op- 
posed to  the  Nigerian  mili- 
tary regime  and  Mr  Onibiyo 
senior  was  a member  of  the 
Nigerian  Democratic  Move- 
ment in  London.  Since  his  de- 
portation he  has  not 
heard  of  and  his  family  fear 
that  he  is  being  held  by  Nige- 
rian authorities. 

The  judge,  dismissing  an 
application  for  a judicial 
review,  ruled  that  Mr  Howard 
had  been  entitlwi  to  wmnimfe 
that  Ade  Onibiyo’s  new  appli- 
cation did  not  constitute  a 
fresh  claim  did  not  dis- 
close any  material  that  justi- 
fied Mm  reversing  an  earlier 
decision  to  reject  his  appeal 


for  political  asylum. 

Lawyers  representing  Mr 
Onibiyo  were  however,  given 
leave  to  appeaL  The  judge 
said  that  the  case  and  his  rul- 
ing raised  important 
arid  “it  seems  to  me  to  be  thrift 
it  was  grappled  with  in  the 
Court  of  Appeal”. 

Immigration  lawyers  criti- 
cised the  ruling  because  it 


further  restricted  the  rights 
of  asylum-seekers. 

David  Burgees,  a solicitor, 
said:  ‘It's  very  depressing 
and  does  not  make  sense.  You 
get  some  political  situations 
that  are  very  volatile  and  al- 
ways changing  and  gbnnlH  be 
grounds  for  a fresh  claim 

“The  ruling  is  unfortunate 
and  couldn't  come  at  a worse 
time  for  asylum-seekers  given 
the  legislative  changes  Mat 
are  in  prospect" 

A spokeswoman  for  die  On- 
ibiyo family  campaign  gfliH- 
“We  are  preparing  an  appeal 
immediately  and  are  obvi- 
ously quite  disappointed  with 
the  decision.  We  are  hopeful 
however,  because  we  have 
been  given  leave  to  appeal. 
We  are  still  very  worried 
about  Ada's  father  and'  the 
fact  that  the  Home  Secretary 
did  not  take  this  into  account 
is  a setback.” 

She  added  that  Unison, 
which  has  been  backing  the 
campaign,  attempted  to  trace 
Mr  Onibiyo  senior  through 
contacts  in  the  International 


Labour  Organisation.  “We 
think  Abdul  is  being  held  and 
that  the  life  of  his  family 
would  be  in  danger  if  they 
returned  to  Nigeria.” 


Worry  at  rail  safety  cuts 


Rebecca  Smithers 

and  John  Muffin 


LABOUR  yesterday  ex- 
pressed “serious  con- 
cern" about  the  immi- 
nent departure  of  half  the 
most  senior  and  experienced 
members  of  Rail  track’s  safety 
staff  ahead  of  its  £2  billion  flo- 
tation in  May. 

There  are  suggestions  of  di- 
quiet within  Railtrack's 
senior  management  as  the 
organisation  works  to  a much 
tighter  deadline  for  its  sell-off 


than  had  been  planned. 

One  executive.  Peter  Mona- 
ghan. missing  for  10  days,  was 
discovered  yesterday  in  a 
north  London  hotel  suffering 
from  stress.  He  was  undergo- 
ing treatment  at  the  Chelsea 
and  Westminster  Hospital  for 
a suspected  nervous 
breakdown. 

Among  those  to  depart  are 
John  Mitchell,  controller  of 
safety  standards.  He  took  the 
job  only  six  months  ago.  but 
Is  to  retire.  Another  three  of 
the  eight  most  senior  staff 
heading  the  120-strong  safety 


directorate,  are  also  quitting. 

David  Maidment,  controller 
of  safety  policy,  is  to  retire 
shortly,  and  two  other  senior 
staff  members  are  also  leav- 
ing. Several  more  junior  staff 
are  will  also  leave  as  Rail- 
track  completes  two  safety 
projects  related  to 
privatisation. 

Railtrack  denied  there  was 
anything  suspicious  in  the  de- 
partures. nor  did  they  com- 
promise safety  standards. 
With  the  safety  projects  com- 
pleted, the  inspectorate’s 
workload  was  reduced. 


The  frightening  hijacking  of  a Black  Sea  ferry  ended  here  last  night  in  an  almost  festive  atmosphere,  with  the  pro-Chechen  gunmen  throwing  down 
their  weapons  and  surrendering,  John  Hooper  writes.  As  a rubber  launch  sped  the  group  to  shore  through  the  dusk  near  Iriva,  a fishing  village  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bosphorus,  local  supporters  of  the  Chechen  cause  chanted  slogans,  lit  torches  and  danced  round  a bonfire  on  a headland  less  than  half  a 
mile  from  the  ship. 

The  negotiation  to  end  the  hijacking  of  the  Avrasya  was  carried  out  by  a three-strong  team,  shuttling  a dinghy  between  a naval  patrol  boat  and  the 
hijack  group,  Turks  opposed  to  Russia's  bombardment  this  week  of  Chechens  holding  another  group  of  hostages  in  the  Dagestan  villi  age  of 
Pervomayskaya.  Just  before  Leaving  the  ship,  one  of  the  gunmen,  speaking  by  cellular  telephone,  said:  “We  hit  ourtargete.”  According  to  the  captain, 
they  had  turned  the  ship  into  a floating  bomb  by  strapping  explosives  to  the  fuel  famhs  and  other  parte  of  the  ship.  During  the  hijacking  they  had 
threatened  to  blow  op  the  vessel  In  the  Bosphorus. 

Already  questions  were  being  asked,  not  least  in  Moscow,  about  the  deal  the  Turkish  authorities  bad  struck  to  end  the  affair  so  abruptly  after  three 
days  of  uncertainty.  According  to  one  report,  the  hijackers  were  promised  prison  sentences  of  only  eight  months  If  they  surrendered. 

The  Avrasya  spent  yesterday  encircled  by  Turkish  naval  and  coastguard  ships.  Shortly  before  5pm  black  smoke  issued  from  the  ferry’s  funnel  and  it 
made  a wide,  slow  turn  in  front  of  the  headland  to  cheers  and  chants  from  the  onlookers. 
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The  weather  in  Europe 
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European  weather  outlook 

SeaadiMvlae 


Only  wry  slow  changes  in  the  weather  over  me 
next  tew  days  it  is  song  to  stay,  cold  wnh  a lot  ol 
dry  weaiher.  but  the  occasional  light  snow  flurry  is 
possible,  especially  in  the  east  Max  temp  ranging 
tram  0C  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway  to  -ISC  in  thB 
Interior. 

Low  Coratriu,  Oineiny,  Aostrfa, 


A very  cold  day  with  a brisk  easterly  wind  adding 
to  the  chill.  Most  places  will  be  cloudy  with  scat- 
tered light  snow  flumes,  although  eastern  Austria 
may  have  some  heavier  snow  late  in  the  day.  Max 
temp  -4  to  +2C. 


Atlantic  fronts  will  be  close  enough  to  western 
France  to  threaten  rain,  and  that  means  the  Riviera 
is  likely  to  have  a scattering  at  showers. 
Elsewhere  It  should  be  a largely  dry  day  with  a 
good  deal  of  mist  and  low  cfoud.  Max  temp  rang- 
ing Irom  13C  in  the  south-west  W near  0C  in  me 
extreme  east 

spete  —j  ggae£  

Another  very  unsettled  day  with  lots  of  heavy 
showers  and  some  more  general  spells  cf  rain. 
Max  temp  11-17C. 

Italy: 


The  odd  light  snow  Hurry  is  possible  in  me  tar 
north,  but  much  Of  Italy  will  have  a dry  and  bright 
day  with  the  best  ol  the  sunny  spells  in  the  south. 
Max  tamp  ranging  from  2C  around  Milan  to  14C  in 
me  extreme  south. 


Cold  again  today  with  sunny  spells  and  a tew  scat- 
tered showers  which  will  tall  as  iigm  snow  m the 
northern  hills.  Ma*.  temp  mainly  around  3C  but 
lower  in  the  tar  north  and  a tit  higher  on  the 
islands 


Television  and  radio  — Saturday 


News;  Weather.  MO  SuparTed. 
US  The  Artm  Butch.  840  ttnogoud. 
SiOfl  Wily  Fog.  9JS0  The  Now  Adventures 
Ot  Superman.  10.1  S Live  And  fOddng. 
1.12  Whether.  1.13  Qrmndaand.  blIS 
News,  Woodier.  043  RetfonaJ  Nra  And 
Weather  040  Owl's  Amy.  740  Jim 
Davidson's  Generation  Game  8JOO  Noel's 
Houee  Parer.  The  National  Lottery 
Live.  SuOS  Casualty.  043  Naue  And  Sport 
Weather,  lats  MJ2  Blade  Death.  1140 
Max*  Of  Ww  Day.  1240  Flife  Cutter's 
Why  240  Weather  240  Ctaea. 


0 Often  Open  University:  Preparatory 
-Matte  For  Science.  1140  Marian  NadU. 
1240  Rim  08  WDh  Barry  Norman.  140 
nut  The  Yearling  243  fUfc  Design  tog 
Woman.  340  Beat  01  Ee*ier.  340  Hie 
Oprah  Wlnbey  Shew.  040  TCTTP2  7.10  A 
Secret  Stove.  040  New  And  Sput 
Weather.  040  Scnrttiy.  243  The  THaL 
1040  Knowing  Me.  Knowing  You-.Witi 
Alan  Pamdoa  1X30  Prior  Yon* 
BWrttaa.  1140  Oir  Friends  In  TTm  North. 
12.10  ma  Mon  Para  Ca  Her*.  145 


•Eutahat 

640eu  BSC  Wortd  Nows.  040  Window 
On  Europo  740  BSC  World  Neve  740 
Everyman.  240  BBC  World  Headlines 
040  Ood  Special  040  BBC  World 
News  943  Time  Out  Hotatay  1040  BBC 
World  Headline!  1006  Horcon  1140 
BBC  World  News  1140  Britain  m View 
1240  BSC  WOrfct  HftaOlnas  1240 
Trowath  140  BSC  World  Nowo  140 
The  Wort.  240  BBC  Wald  Nows  243 
Time*  Out  Film  S5  240  BBC  World  Move. 
043  Assignment  440  SBC  World  Nrws 
443  r<me  Out  UufhmrvJm  340  BBC 
Wald  News  043  Time  Out  The  Cbtncs 
Shaw  040  BBC  Word  Newi  040  Ttw 
Week  740  BBC  World  News  740  The 
Law  Show  840  BBC  World  Hnidhnn 
008  Henan  940  BBC  World  Nows  045 
Timo  Out  Tap  Goar.  1040  BBC  World 
Nows  1030  World  Busmnas  Review 
1140  BBC  World  News  11.30  World 
Business  Renew  1240  BBC  World  News. 
1240  India  Busmr-ss  Renal  140  BBC 
World  News  140  Wcrtd  Buuncws  Review 
240  BBC  World  News  240  India 
Bustness  Report  340  BBC  World  News. 
240  Wald  Business  Review  440  BBC 
World  Head  www  440  Horizon  040  BBC 
Wald  News  040  bid*  Bwineas  Report 

Rodto  4 


224-946  MHz.  tSS  kHz  (15141 
T.onam  News  Bnrin*  T.IO  Farming 
Today  740  Prayer  la  Vie  Day  743 
Weather.  840  Today  948  Wocuhor 
1040  Nows  1048  Sport  on  4 1040 
Breakaway  1140  News.  Loose  Ends 
1240  Nms.  Tim  eM  m WostmuBter 
1240  From  Oir  Own  Concooondent  140 
Money  Bor  143  Just  a Mown  149 
Weather  240  Non  2.10  Any  OuesOora? 
240  Sft«png  Forecast  340  News.  Any 
Answere?  340  Saturday  Playhouse 
Passport  to  Pimhco  445  Tho  Magic 
Formula  840  News.  Thar's  History  540 
The  Fnal  Frontier  B40  Coraequenus. 
040Sarwndi  040  Ghtpung  Forecast 

048  Weather  740  Si*  0X3*1  News. 
748  Week  Ending  740  Ad  Lfc  840 
KaJtodoacopa  Feature.  840  Saturday  Night 
Theatre.  Kng  al  tha  Rainy  Camay.  1040 
Mute  m Mini.  1040  Ton  b Tan.  1049 
Weather.  1140  Nows  11.18  Stanza  on 
9ar»  1140  Pnitaophy  Figures  1240 
Toast  at  Gonna.  1240  The  ttehWAer’s 
Gtn*t  to  toe  Giltey  140  News.  140  The 
Late  Story  Pnaoneo.  148  Shipping 
Forocaai  240  As  World  Sense.  840 
Bous  on  Sunday.  845  |FM]  The  Radw  4UK 
Thome  848  Sh*prtg  Forecast 

BBC  World  Service 


BBC  Wortd  Ssrvtoo  con  be  received  m 
England  cm  MW  MS  i*tz  [«3m)  and  In 
Western  Europe  OH  LW  IBS  kHz  |15tSm) 
W»*nNew5day  740  Fourth  Estate  745 
On  aacea  840  Vtarid  ttean  8.16  From 
TheWo***oo  BJO  People  And  Pokfca  MO 
Vitorid  Nana  MO  Wads  Ot  FaOi  9.15  A 
My  Good  Show  1040  World  News  1040 
WWW  Busness  Ropat  iais  Tram  Pins  D 
Paper  tips.  1030  BWers  Ornde  to  Sctaxa 
1035  The  Gone  stottps  A Gukfe  to 
HtoKhnotagy  1Q4S  Spot  RowWito  1140 
1140  EngWi  Teaching.  1145 
Lett!  from  Amoica  1240  ruwsdeek 
1240  MwrtJi  140  WorW  News  146 
Worta  Busrresi  Revinw  1.15  Britan  Today 
140  ira  .1  Minute  240  NewUUur  340 
World  News  345  Spenawytd.  440  World 
Mw.  445  ScciBwkt  040  News 
Summie,  641  rti**oiw  030  Red  Cwarf 


040  Spate  Ibnkp  74»NawsfBk.  740 
Science  In  Acttoa  040  Nana  Sanmary. 

843  From  Oir  Own  CarresporWent  588 
kOanalanal  Quadton  Time.  MO  Newrinur 
-tooo  World  News,  loos  Wort)  Business 
Review.  1013  Brtteto  Today.  1040 
Meriden.  1140  Newerie*.  1140  Play  <* 

•w  Wtoeic  LOw  No  Bokxn.  1240 Jazz  Now 
and  Then.  1240  Sevan  Days.  140 
Neeadeek.  140  The  Leemtog  World  145 
Britain  Tadw.  240 World  News  2.10  Press 
Review.  2.13  The  TrecMons  <*  toe  Prophet 
240  Fran  Oir  Oan  Correspondent  230 
WTVe  On.  XOO  Nowaday  240 The  Ed  .-  . 
Stewart  Show  440 Wortd  Nam.  4.1  B Sports 
Roundup.  440  forth  Estate.  443  Sdenoe 
View.  440  Waveguide.  340  Newedetoi 
540  Short  Story.  548  A Wortd  In  Ybur  Ear. 
540  Nowaday.  040  Weetand. 

The  Movie  Channel 


• Astra 

740  Top  Cat  And  The  Beverly  Hlto  Cbib. 
940  Moby  Dick.  1040  We're  BacM  A 
Dtooeeui's  Story.  11.18  Fa  The  Ftrel  Time. 
140  Touch  Ol  Truti.  340  OtSdto  DaraL 
840  Taanege  Mutant  Nkija  Turtten  51  740 
Touch  Of  Truth  9uOO  MaSce.  1140  True 
Romance.  140  Rooeteoata  5 240  True 
Romance.  440  Romantic  Comedy 

Sky  Movie*  ■ 


• Intelsat 

B4Q—I  BBC  World  New.  040  ForpeWlv 
Nor -Farm.  043  Creepy  Cram  Sea.  740  The 
Artboe  Lunch  7.13  Tho  Return  01 
Doguntea  740  The  Really  Wild  Guide  To 
Britain  846  The  Seerat  Qarrien.  046  Blue 
Peter  Special  940  Mto  And  Angelo.  940 
Dr  Who  1040  Best  Ot  Nhoy.  1040  The 
Beat  Ot  Amo  And  MO*.  1240  Tho  Baal  Ot 
Pebfato  Mm  1.10  Prone  WeaOw  UO 
Eastendere  Onnlbus  240  Prime  Weatoer. 
243  Creepy  CrawOrs.  3.10  Count 
Ductada.  340  Blue  Peter  343  WHd  And 
Crary  Kids.  440  Island  Race  340  Dr 
Who.  540  Tho  Lively  Lads  040  BBC 
Wortd  News  840  Big  Break  740  Noel's 
Hooeo  Party  840  Casualty  843  Puma 
Weathor.  040  A Question  Ol  Sport  230 
Alas  5mtth  A Jones  1040  The  Stand  Up 
Show  1040  Top  01  The  Pope.  1140  The 
BriBas  Empire  H40WildTVe  1240  Lu* 
1240  Lytton'e  Diary  143  Blake's  Seven. 
240  Bergerac.  ilB  American  Coesar. 
043  Lynorfs  Diary  540  Blake*  Seven 

BBC  World 


T4OJor0tLMng  040  A Vtoman  Rebels 
1140  The  Cat  And  The  Canary.  140  The 
Man  vmo  Woutrint  Die  240  S dee  Uke  UO 
340  Hostaga  For  A D«y  740  the  Ranger. 
The  Cook  And  A Hole  In  the  Sky  840 
PoHoe  Academy-  Mtsston  To  Moscow 
1040  M inter  One  VS.  1140  Quyvn-  Dark 
Hera  1240  Strike  A Pone  2.19  UKtonte 
Baeayel.  243  The  Subetbuln  3.10  Stfee 
L*e  Us 

Sky  Movies  Odd 


• Aaba 

340  Forwa  Ferrate  740  The  Big  Bus 
940  RedSonfe  1140  A Fish  Cased 
Wanda  1245  Commando.  240  Tho  Groat 
Dictator.  443  Close. 

Sky  Eyerie 


•Astra 

840  Stan  Coding  040  Racing  News  940 
The  Big  Loogua  1140  Pmgwde  Bung 
140  Spate  Satofdav  040  GrOctte  World 
SportSpecttri  740  Sky  Spans  Centre. 
740  Imemuttonal  Rugty  union  Motorpaon. 
940  RngsKte  Boring  Oanlof  Jlmcnaz  Vs 
Drew  Doctiony.  1240  Hold  The  Bock 
Page  140  tntomaScnal  Rugby  Union 
340  Spate  LkiHmRnd  440  Big  TVno 
8twmB  840  Ctoso. 


• AoeaiEuMlsai 

040  BoskrHbaD  940  Ewrrfun.  940 
Torino  1040  Lrvo  Alpmo  Sluing  11.18 
LWu  Alp ma  SUng  1240  Toons  740 
LrWJ  FoubaN  940  Footna  1040  Tamo. 
1140  Ski  Jioppmg  1240  Factbni  240 
done 

Sky  On* 


• Ass  a 

940  Ltedun  1140  Ghoul-lashed.  140 
Wald  Wi rolling  Fndprotion  Mama  240 
The  HU  Mu  340  Tcoch  340  Famly  Ties. 
440  One  Wes)  Wa*»J  840  Kung  Fu.  Tho 
Lagond  Contteuns  940  Tho  Yautg  Indiana 
Jones  CrrronlOs  740  World  Wrestling 
Frdnrottai  Superstore  040  Sliders  1040 
Cups  1040  Thn  Sdial  KSIors  1140 
Setnday  Nigra.  Suratev  Manng  1140 
Ravel  ebons  1240  Tho  Marie  Shaw 
1240  Farava  Kmghl  140  WKRP  In 
CtnurtoBb  240  Saturday  Night  Uvo  340 
Hit  Un  Long  Play 

UK 


■ Ansa 

849  Ore  US  a Cl un.  849  Gotog  tor  Gold 
045  War-Sup  045  Secret  Anrv.  1140 
Neighboura  Omntoua.  140  FILM  BhteFm 
240  Bless  This  House  X1B  EastEndors 
Omrhbue  040  TM  Doato  Us  Da  Part 
FaU  and  Rtao  at  Rogmaid  Perm.  7.10 
Frmdi  Ruhfe  740  n Ain't  Halt  Kx.  Mum 
0.15  The  Upchet  Una  040  Bread  943 
Tho  Bd  Ongmato.  1040  Jock  the  RitbOr. 
1245  FILM  Row  Deal  240  The  Lonny 
Horry  Show.  340  Shopping  V Nigh). 

NBC  fliEiornhinml 


• Assa/Eutrtsat 

740  Tha  Mctaughlln  Group  740  HoDo 
Austria.  Hello  Vienna  840  ITH  World 
Nows.  820  Europa  Journal.  940 
Cyberschool  1040  TBA.  1140  Super 
Shop.  1240  Masters  Ot  Beauty.  1240 
Groat  Houses  Ot  The  World  140 
VaJeoteshipnl  140  TSkte'  BhuO  240  NFL 
Documontary  Supcrtxwl  Big  Gama 
Amone3  *40  Free  Bonn.  mow*. 

Pgwqr  Week,  840  Gorman  Table  Tonus 
CMmpkmsIhp  640  fTN  waste  Newi.  640 
Air  CcmbsL  740  The  Beet  01  The  SeKna 
Seed  Show  840  Dateline  MemaSonal 
1040  Volvo  Autan  Masters  HtfikgMs. 
1040  Hn  World  Neva  1140  The  Tonight 
Show  Win  Jay  Lora  1240  Lata  Night  Wlh 
Conan  Oltrten.  1 40  TafthV  Btoes.  140 
The  TwSght  Stow  WlBi  Jay  Leno.  240  The 
Best  01  The  SoHna  Scon  Show  a40TgHfi' 
Blues.  040  fiPwrn  Uvo  840ThsSe8na 
Scott  Show.  040  Inspiruans. 

Discovery  


• AaVtolnMsal 

540  Gut  war  Saturday  Stack  (until 
a 00pm)  040 Wings  iwor  toe  But  740 
Wngs  over  toe  Gidl  Part  2 840  Wings 
Over  the  GuH  Part  3 940  Fl^rl  Deck.  940 
The  Frontline  1040  First  Flights.  1030 
First  Flights  1140  Mysteries.  Mag*  and 
Mractes  1140  Tlmo  Ti.iveBcro  |»a40 
Azmutn  140  Close  7 

i 


Television  and  radio  — Sunday 


BBC  1 


740—  HUE  Abbott  And  Goatelo  Meat 
The  KWer.  Boo  KariaB.  9.15  Suenoa  • 
World  Spanish.  940  Breakfast  With  Frost 
1040  The  Big  Ouesdoi  1030  Fliat  U&L 
11.10  See  Heart  1149  The  Fraidi 
Experience  1240  The  11th  Hour  140 
CountryfBe  140  On  The  Record.  240 
EastEndaro  348  nUk  Haiders  Ot  The 
Lost  Ark.  540  The  Pmk  Poftonr  Show. 
040  LfeUna  0.13  Black  Hearta  In 
Bonraea.  040  News;  Wmtoer.  740 
Region!  Neva.  7.10  Songs  Of  Prase 
745  Andquos  Roadshow  040  Pie  In  The 
Sky.  840  Ac  Time  Goes  By  940  News; 
weather  1045  Alive  And  Kicking  1140 
The  Lenny  Henry  Show  1248  mk 
Married  To  The  Mob.  243  Wonts*.  2.10 
Close. 

BBC  2 


030—  Rupert  843  Tho  Adventures  Ol 
SkbPy  94OPtayday3.940Gnmmy.9v29 
Jadtanory  Vicky  Fox  943  Felix  7ha  CaL 
10.10  Teenage  Mutant  Hero  Turlies  1043 
Phantom  2010  1045  Highly  Sprung!  1143 
Grange  HO  1140  Agent  Z And  The 
Penguin  From  Man.  12.1  B As  Seen  On  TV 
1243  Stor  Trek.  145  Fantasy  Football 
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Who’s  paying?  The  Duchess  out  shopping  and,  below,  Texan 
Steve  Wyatt,  left,  and  financial  consultant  John  Bryan 


Fergie  settles 
for  first  class 
as  the 

price  of  fame 

Jonathan  Freed  land  in  Washington 


Censorship 
row  over  cod 
fax  inquiry 


David  Hencke 

Westminster  Correspondent 


LIBERAL  Democrat 
and  Labour  MPs  yes- 
terday threatened  to 
join  forces  and  push 
through  publication  of  new 
allegations  that  MPs  accepted 
cash  for  political  favours. 

The  threat  follows  a deci- 
sion by  the  Attorney-General 
to  delete  allegations  by  the 
owner  of  Harrods.  Mohair  ed 
al-Fayed.  from  a draft  House 
of  Commons  committee 
report.  Unless  Sir  Nicholas 
Lyell  changes  his  mind  when 
the  Commons  Privileges  Com- 
mittee meets  on  Monday,  the 
Liberal  Democrat  and  Labour 
MPs  are  likely  to  issue  a mi- 
nority report  containing  all 
the  allegations. 

Monday's  meeting  is  due  to 
consider  the  draft  report  on 
the  committee's  inquiry  into 
the  use  of  a Commons  letter- 
head by  the  Guardian  as  part 
of  its  investigation  into  a 
weekend  stay  at  the  Ritz 
Hotel,  Paris,  by  the  former 
Cabinet  minister.  Jonathan 
Aitken  — the  so-called  “cod 
fax  affair". 

At  least  four  Labour  MPs 
are  likely  to  join  Liberal  Dem- 
ocrat MP  David  Alton  in  de- 
manding at  Monday’s  meet- 
ing that  the  allegations  Mr  al- 
Fayed  submitted  to  the 
committee  during  its  inquiry 
are  properly  investigated.  Sir 
Nicholas  has  ruled  that  the 
claims  raise  issues  outside 
the  committee's  strict  remit 
to  investigate  the  fax. 

The  row  centres  on  the 
committee's  year-long  in- 
quiry into  events  surround- 
ing the  weekend  at  the  Ritz, 
where  Mr  Aitken  stayed  at 
the  same  time  as  three  Arab 
businessmen. 

The  Guardian  was  reported 
to  the  Privileges  Committee, 
of  which  Sir  Nicholas  is  a 
member,  alter  former  editor 
Peter  Preston  sent  the  "cod 
fas",  purporting  to  come  from 
Mr  Aitken's  office  in  the  Com- 
mons. The  fax  was  used  to  se- 
cure a copy  of  Mr  Aitken's 
bill,  which  the  newspaper 
required  to  confirm  that  part 
of  the  invoice  had  been  paid 
by  a business  associate. 

When  confronted  with  the 
evidence.  Mr  Aitken  who  was 
minister  for  defence  procure- 
ment at  the  time,  said  that 
part  of  the  bill  had  been  inad- 
vertently paid  by  a Saudi 
businessman.  Said  Moham- 


Welcome to  the  USA. . the  Duchess  of  York  gets  a warm  greeting  at  Dulles  airport  yesterday  photograph:  j scorr  applbvhite 


Lira  her  sister-in-law 
before  her,  the  Duch- 
ess of  York  sought 
refuge  from  scandal 
in  the  American  capital 
yesterday  — but  triggered 
further  rumours  about 
both  her  financial  woes  and 
her  romantic  life. 

Taking  a leaf  from  the 
Princess  Diana  Book  of  Cri- 
sis Management,  Fergie 
holed  up  In  a swank  Wash- 
ington hotel,  seeking  to 
dodge  the  press  swarm  she 
brought  with  her  from  Lon- 
don. She  was  all  but  a pris- 
oner of  the  Royal  Suite  in 
the  Four  Seasons  Hotel, 
Georgetown’s  smartest 
lodgings,  as  speculation 
reached  fever  pitch  over 
how  much  money  she  was 
spending  and  with  whom. 

The  Duchess  had  caught 
royal  watchers  by  surprise 
on  Thursday  when  she  al- 


tered her  travel  plans,  can- 
celled a Concorde  trip  to 
New  York  and  flew  to 
Washington. 

Initial  suggestions  that 
she  was  seeking  to  save 
money  — amid  revelations 
that  she  is  £3  million  in 
debt  — were  scotched  by 
her  arrival  at  Heathrow  in 
a chauffeur-driven  limou- 
sine and  her  decision  to 
take  four  first  class  seats  to 
Washington,  for  her  nanny, 
her  two  daughters  and  her- ! 
self,  at  a cost  of  £9,750- 

Yesterday’s  itinerary  pro- 
voked farther  intrigue.  Her 
first  official  engagement 
was  supposed  to  be 
tonight’s  $500-a-plate  din- 
ner in  Connecticut,  a fun- 
draiser for  Chances  for 
Children,  her  United 
States-based  charity. 

Instead.  Fergie  met  col- 
leagues from  the  Millen- 


nium Society,  whose  rather 
vague  brief  stretches  to 
raising  money  for  ’interna- 
tional scholarships",  and 
which  counts  the  former 
Sarah  Ferguson  among  its 
board  of  advisers. 
Apparently  shy  of  the  press 
hounds  in  the  lobby  below, 
the  Duchess  held  the 
closed-door  session  in  her 
room  at  the  Four  Seasons. 
The  meeting  had  pointedly 
not  been  mentioned  by  her 
London  office  in  advance  of 
the  US  trip,  which  said  that 
all  engagements  except  the  ' 
Chances  for  Children 
events  were  “private”. 

The  meeting  aroused  par- 
ticular attention  because  I 
the  Millennium  Society’s  I 
co-chairman  Is  Cate  Magen- . 
nis  Wyatt-  The  glamorous  1 
Virginia  socialite  has  been 
married  since  1993  to  the , 
Texan  millionaire  Steve 


Wyatt  — once  romantically 
linked  to  the  Duchess. 

Mr  Wyatt  is  best  known 
for  the  batch  of  photo- 
graphs showing  him  and 
Fergie  at  embarrassingly 
close  quarters  — including 
some  of  the  pair  frolicking 
in  the  south  of  France  with 
Princess  Beatrice.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  pictures  in  Mr 
Wyatt’s  London  flat  was 
widely  credited  with  push- 
ing the  Yorks  toward  sepa- 
ration in  1992. 

The  Millennium  Society 
refused  to  comment  yester- 
day on  whether  the  Texan 
and  his  former  British  dar- 
ling were  due  to  meet 
again.  Speculation 
abounded  that  the  two  had  i 
hoped  to  see  each  other  at 
the  Wyatts’  lush  Virginia 
home,  but  that  the  intense  1 
media  presence  had  scup- , 
pered  that  plan. 


The  Duchess's  greatest 
embarrassment  has  come 
from  her  financial  trou- 
bles, with  reporters  inquir- 
ing, “Who’s  paying  the 
bill?"  at  every  turn.  The 
cost  of  her  suite  at  the  Four 
Seasons  is  $1,600  (£1,100)  a 
night.  Frequent  guests  in- 
clude Jordan's  King  Hus- 
sein and  actors  Tom  Hanks 
and  Demi  Moore. 

Hotel  staff  refused  to  say 
who  was  paying,  but  Cate 
Wyatt  told  the  Washington 
Post  it  would  not  be  the 
Millennium  Society.  The 
total  cost  of  the  trip,  includ- 
ing internal  flights  to  New 
York,  dining  and  accommo- 
dation, is  estimated  at 
£20.000. 

Words  of  support  came 
yesterday  from  another  for- 
mer friend,  the  Texan  fi- 
nancial consultant.  John 
Bryan  — the  man  caught  in 


the  infamous  toe-sucking 
episode.  Describing  the 
Duchess’s  fiscal  worries  as 
“much  ado  about  nothing", 
Mr  Bryan  told  Sky  News 
she  enjoyed  a good  relation- 
ship with  her  bank.  “I  don't 
think  she  needs  any  bail- 
out,” he  said. 

The  Duchess,  Princess 
Beatrice  and  Princess  Eu- 
genie are  due  to  return  to 
London  in  the  middle  of 
next  week. 


med  Ayas.  and  the  balance 
paid  by  Mr  Aitken’s  wife. 

His  version  was  contested 
by  Mr  al-Fayed  in  evidence  to 
the  committee  in  November. 

Tbe  MPs  are  demanding 
that  the  “full,  unexpurgated 
version"  of  the  committee's 
report  is  sent  to  the  new  Par- 
liamentary Commissioner  for 
Standards.  Sir  Gordon  Dow- 
ney. for  a fresh  inquiry,  with 
a guarantee  that  all  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  affair  are 
called,  including  Mr  Aitken 
and  other  ministers  and  ex- 
ministers  accused  by  Mr  al- 
Fayed.  Failure  to  agree  a 
fresh  inquiry  into  Mr  al- 
Fayed’s  allegations  looks  cer- 
tain to  provoke  Mr  Alton, 
said  to  be  furious  at  the  pro- 
posed censorship,  to  publish  a 
minority  report,  alleging  a 
failure  by  Parliament's  most 
powerful  committee  to  inves- 
tigate the  affair  properly. 

In  addition.  Sir  Andrew 
Bowden.  Conservative  MP  for 
Brighton,  Kemptown,  has 
asked  to  give  evidence  to  the 
committee  to  clear  his  name, 
after  allegations  from  Mr  al- 
Fayed  that  he  had  received  an 
undeclared  £5,000  payment 
for  help  in  fighting  the  Fayed 
brothers'  battle  with  Lonrfao. 

Sir  Andrew  has  told  the 
Guardian  he  did  not  receive 
any  money  but  £5,000  was 
passed  from  Mr  al-Fayed  to  a 
constituent,  a former  director 
of  Lonrho,  who  offered  to  help 
Mr  al-Fayed  in  his  battle  over 
the  ownership  of  Harrods. 

The  row  over  the  evidence 
given  by  Mr  al-Fayed  ex- 
ploded last  Monday  when  Sir 
Nicholas  tabled  a “filleted 
version"  of  the  committee’s 
report  for  publication,  which 
removed  90  per  cent  of  his 
quotes  — leaving  the  Harrods 
chief  commenting  only  on  the 
use  of  the  “cod  fox".  The 
claims  removed  from  the 
report  included  Mr  al-Fayed's 
naming  of  Mr  Ayas  — widely 
re  portal  in  the  press  — and 
the  name  of  tbe  woman  Mr  al- 
Fayed.  who  owns  the  Paris 
Ritz,  claims  paid  the  rest  of 
Mr  Aitken's  bill. 

Also  removed  is  any  refer- 
ence to  the  role  of  Sir  Andrew 
Bowden  and  new  allegations 
about  payments  made  to  for- 
mer corporate  affairs  minis- 
ter Neil  Hamilton,  who  has 
denied  receiving  any  money. 
His  legal  action  against  the 
Guardian  has  been  stopped  by 
a judge  because  the  action 
conflcts  with  rules  over  par- 
liamentary privilege. 
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Commons  bar  the  star  of  TV  soap  opera 


Andrew  Culf 
Media  Correspondent 

IT  IS  being  billed  as  Julie 
Goodyear  meets  Douglas 
Hurd,  or  the  Rover’s 
Return  meets  Panorama. 
Channel  4 is  launching  Brit- 
ain’s  first  political  soap, 
promising  an  unflattering 
portrait  of  the  passions,  scan- 
dals . and  sleaze  of 
Westminster. 

MPs  Edwina  Currie  and 
Ken  Livingstone  are  to  have 
walk-on  roles  in  Annie’s  Bar 
— a series  produced  by 
Prince  Edward’s  independent 
production  company  — as  the 
soap  blends  topical  insights 
with  fictional  hokum. 

Channel  4 is  deliberately 
courting  controversy  with  the 
project  Peter  Ansorge,  com- 
missioning editor  of  drama, 
said  the  everyday  story  of 
parliamentary  folk  would 
“tread  on  politicians’ toes”. 

Director  Baz  Taylor  said: 
“We  would  like  to  be  as  enter- 
taining and  scurrilous  as  we 
can  be.  MPs  are  there  to  be 
shot  at  — they  are  fair  game." 

But  with  a General  Election 
possibly  only  months  away, 
the  production  team  are 
aware  of  political  sensitivity. 

Writer  Andy  Armitag?  said: 
"We  are  very  even-handed:  if 
we  were  partisan  we  would  be 
dead  in  the  water." 


Guess  who:  From  Essex  Man  to  Old  Labour 


TO  AVOID  legal  problems 
the  characters  are  distilla- 
tions of  a number  of  real- 
life  MPs.  But  viewers  will 
try  to  spot  the  politicians 
being  caricatured. 

□ Terry  Dunning  (Con): 
Essex  man  elected  in  1983 
election;  speaks  like  a mar- 
ket trader  and  is  the  Tory 
whip  most  MPS  are  scared 
of  — a party  fixer  and  bully, 
who  made  his  fortune  in  the 
late  1970s  running  a car- 
crunching business. 

a Vernon  Du  Chine  (Con): 
Former  Secretary  of  State, 


But  there  are  controversial 
storylines  about  a gay  Labour 
MP  being  outed,  a Tory  MP 
and  Lloyd's  name  on  the 
brink  of  bankruptcy,  and  an- 
other Tory  on  the  re-selection 
"chicken  run". 

If  real-life  MPs  take  excep- 
tion to  the  10-part  series, 
Michael  Brown,  the  Conser- 
vative MP  for  Brigg  and 
Gleethorpes  who  acted  as  an 
adviser,  could  be  blamed. 

"If  it  all  goes  wrong,  it  will 
probably  be  my  fault,”  he 
said.  ‘It  is  drama  and  enter- 
tainment, but  I think  this  pro- 


demoted  to  tbe  back  I 

benches  as  a scapegoat  For 
the  party’s  misfortunes; 
bitter  and  seeking  revenge, 
but  forced  onto  the 
“chicken  run”  because  of 
boundary  changes. 

□ Antonia  Courtney  (Conk 
Media  hungry  politician, 
who  gives  firm  impression  1 
of  the  dominatrix,  a 

Cruel  la  de  ViL  On  the  left  of 
the  party,  flirtatious  with 
colleagues  and  journalists, 
and  called  predatory  by 
some. 

□ Graham  Keegan  (Lab): 


gramme  will  restore  feith  is 
politicians  to  a certain  extent 
I use  the  parallel  of  Hie  Bill 
or  London's  Burning." 

Mr  Brown,  who  confirmed 
he  was  homosexual  after 
being  publicly  outed  by  the 
News  of  the  World,  advised  on 
the  storyline  In  an  episode 
where  a senior  Labour  MP 
feces  a similar  dilemma. 

Sir  Antony  Jay,  co-author 
of  Yes  Minister  and  another 
adviser,  said  party  spin  doc- 
tors would  beToolish  to  attack 
the  programme:  “The  sen- 
sible thing  would  be  for  them 


Brilliantly  manipulative 
and  verbally  dextrous 
Labour  whip,  determined 
to  see  Labour  win  at  all 
costs.  To  avoid  being  “out- 
ed’’ over  his  homosexual- 
ity, he  outs  himself. 

□ Jimmy  Mackenzie  (Lab): 
Ex-Communist  and  Clyde- 
side ship  worker,  he  is  Old 
Labour  and  despises  the 
modernisers.  Ultimately  al- 
ways loyal,  the  abandon- 
ment of  Clause  4 was  the 
final  straw.  He  props  up  the 
bar,  refusing  to  accept  a 
drink  from  anyone  to  avoid 
accusations  of  corruption. 


to  take  tbe  makers  out  for 
lunch  and  drinks  as  often  as 
possible." 

Mr  Armitage  said:  “We 
spent  six  months  researching 
and  a lot  of  the  stories  were 
discarded  because  they  were 
too  fantastic:  no-one  would 
have  believed  them.” 

The  drama  Ignores  the 
front  benches.  "All  the  char- 
acters are  backbenchers;  they 
are  the  Rosencrantz  and  Giiil- 
denstem  of  Parliamentary 
politics  and  we  see  political 
life  through  their  eyes."  he 
said. 


The  makers  boast  the  series 
will  be  topical  up  to  the  min- 
ute of  transmission.  The  first 
episode  features  a byelection 
and  goes  out  at  9.30pm  on  Feb- 
ruary 1.  hours  before  the  dec- 
laration at  Hemsworth. 

Credulity  is,  however, 
strained  by  the  result  with 
Tory  candidate  David  Dash- 
wood  romping  home. 

Annie's  Bar  is  a famous 
Westminster  watering  hole 
for  journalists  to  invite  MPs, 
l but  for  the  series  it  has  been 
transformed  into  an  all-pur- 
pose bar  where  MPs  of  all  par- 
ties meet 

“Annie’s  Bar  is  our  Rover's 
Return  and  the  corridors  of 
Westminster  are  our  Brook- 
side  Close,”  said  Mr 
Armitage. 

Although  the  series  is  being 
made  by  Prince  Edward’s  Ar- 
dent Productions,  his  involve- 
ment has  been  minimal  ac- 
cording to  Channel  4.  He  was 
present  at  the  first  read- 
through  of  scripts  and 
apparently  enjoyed  a series  of 
jokes  at  tbe  expense  of  his 
family.  • 

He  was  in  Ireland  yesterday 
on  an  official  two-day  vist  and 
missed  the  launch  at  West- 
minster. Even  if  he  had 
wanted  to  attend  he  would 
have  been  barred  because  of 
the  convention  that  royalty 
does  not  set  foot  in  the 
Commons. 


Maxwells  cleared  of  fraud  after  131  -day  trial  that  cost  public  £25m 


Continned  from  page  1 
the  process  of  bringing  to  jus- 
tice those  responsible  for  City 
fraud." 

But  George  Staple,  the  di- 
rector of  the  SFO,  insisted  the 
outcome  of  the  case  would  not 
damage  the  organisation's 
future.  "It  was  a prosecution 
that  had  to  -be  brought.  We 
must  respect  the  jury's  deci- 
sion. 1 would  not  see  it  as  a 
waste  of  taxpayers’  money.” 

He  added:  ‘It  is  our  job  to 
conduct  a thorough  investiga- 
tion.. That  has  happened,  in 
this  case.  The  jury  considered 
the  matter  for  many  days  and 
have  reached  a verdict- The 
criminal  justice  system  has 


functioned  in  the  way  it  is  de- 
signed to.”  There  would  be  no 
internal  Inquiry,  be  said. 

In  tbe  courtroom,  immedi- 
ately after  the  verdicts,  the 
Crown  applied  for  and  was 
granted  a seven-day  morato- 
rium during  which  to  con- 
sider whether  any  of  the 
remaining  charges  in  the 
Maxwell  affair  should  pro- 
ceed to  trial.  Kevin  is  named 
in  some  erf  the  outstanding 
charges. 

Alun  Jones  QC,  Kevin’s 
barrister  and  the  undoubted 
star  of  the  case,  told  Lord  Jus- 
tice Phillips,  presiding,  that 
“it  would  be . . - oppressive  to 
seek  to  try  him  again  at  vast 


public  expense".  The  verdict 
showed,  said  Mr  Jones,  that 
tbe  defendants  “acted  hon- 
estly at  the  worst  moments  of 
the  group's  history”. 

Kevin  spent  21  days  in  the 
witness  box.  describing  his 
fether  as  a bully,  Ian  and  Mr 
Trachtenberg  did  not  give  evi- 
dence. 

The  case  arose  in  the  wake 
of  Robert  Maxwell's  death, 
reported  on  November  5. 1991. 
when  it  emerged  that  a short- 
fall of  more  than  £400  million 
existed  in  Maxwell  group  pen- 
sion funds.  , 

Two  charges  were  at  issue. 
In  the  first,  Kevin,  aged  36. 
was  accused  of  conspiring 


with  his  father  between  July 
3 and  November  6, 1991.  to  de- 
fraud the  trustees  and  benefi- 
ciaries of  Blshopsgate  Invest- 
ment Management  (BIMj.  a 
Maxwell  pension-fond  com- 
pany, by  dishonestly  misus- 
ing £100  million,  the  value  of ! 
pension-fund  shares  in  Israeli  I 
printing-equipment  company 
Scitex. 

On  tbe  second  charge, 
Kevin,  Ian,  aged  39,  and  Mr 
Trachtenberg,  aged  42,  were 
accused  of  conspiring  together 
between  November  5 and  No- 
vember 21.  1991,  -to  defraud 
BIM’s  trustees  and  beneficia- 
ries by  misusing  shares  worth 
£22  million  as  collateral  for 


Maxwell-company  loans. 

Crown  QC  Alan  Suckling 
told  the  jury  no  person  could 
honestly  have  believed  it  to 
have  been  in  the  interests  of 
pensioners  — given  that  the 
debt-laden  Maxwell  empire 
was  tottering  into  bankruptcy 
— to  use  their  assets  in  this 
way.  The  actions,  therefore, 
had  been  dishonest 

In  defence,  Mr  Jones  sug- 
gested file  Maxwell  empire 
had  always  been  one  group, 
that  assets  had  routinely  been 
shifted  around,  and  that 
Kevin  had  acted  properly  in 
trying  to  protect  the  family 

Interests  from  a hellish 
recession. 
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4 THE  MAXWELL  VERDICTS 

Ian  Maxwell 
cried.  Kevin 
shook  the  jurors 
by  the  hand. 

For  the 
Maxwells,  the 
trial  was  over. 

For  the  Serious 
Fraud  Office,  it 
was  just 
beginning. 

One  man 
dominated. 

Generous  one 
minute,  brutal 
the  next:  Robert 
Maxwell . . . 
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All  in  the  family . . . In  death,  paterfamilias  Robert 
Maxwell  (left)  dominated  the  trial.  Penurious  Kevin  (top), 
makes  his  way  to  court  by  Underground  train,  while  bis 
brother  Ian  (centre)  arrives  on  foot  with  wife  Lanra. 

Kevin 's  wile  Pandora  (bottom)  followed  proceedings 
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The  trial’s  true  defendant  reaches 


Spectral  presence  of  the  wheeler-dealer 
born  in  Slovenia  as  Jan  Hoch  leaves  his 
sons  to  fight  alone  for  their  reputations 


E WAS  the  unseen 
defendant,  the  In- 
visible presence 
throughout  the 
trial.  At  one  point 
Alun  Jones  QC  invited  jurors 
to  imagine  what  answers  Rob- 
ert Maxwell  would  have  given 
had  he  been  in  the  dock,  but 
there  seemed  no  way  of  men- 
tally conjuring  up  the  tycoon 
in  the  air-conditioned,  com- 
puterised courtroom. 

Not  only  was  its  ambience 
(somewhere  between  a sixth- 
form  classroom  and  an  air- 
traffic  control  centre)  just 
about  as  un-Maxwell  ian  as  it 
is  possible  to  get,  but  Mr  Jones 
on  November  29  declared  the 
entire  trial  was  a result  of 
Maxwell’s  death.  Had  the  pub- 
lisher lived,  “the  group  would 
not  have  collapsed". 

Much  of  the  evidence  con- 
cerning Robert  Maxwell  was 
as  expected:  a "brutal"  board 
meeting  chaired  by  the  tycoon. 


who  slammed  his  fists  on  the 
table  and  accused  fellow  direc- 
tors of  being  “disloyal  bas- 
tards"; the  “commanding  pres- 
ence" of  a man  who  dominated 
every  meeting  he  attended;  the 
mogul  for  whom  the  law  was 
there  to  be  stretched. 

Even  the  better  side  of  his 
nature,  as  disclosed  in  court 
was  not  exactly  full  of  sur- 
prises: it  was  not  news  that, 
in  the  words  of  Kevin,  “he 
could  be  generous,  he  could 
be  charming nor,  as  was 
later  testified,  that  he  was 
highly  thought  of  in  Israel. 

Rather  it  was  the  duller  I 
side  of  Maxwell  that  jolted  the 
observer,  the  evidence  of  a 
millionaire  who  asked  his 
wife  for  a separation  but 
spent  Christmas  with  her  just 
the  same,  who  regularly 
relieved  himself  over  the  side 
of  his  boat  when  he  wasn’t 
snoring  so  loudly  the  afore- 
mentioned wife  was  driven  to 


seek  a cabin  of  her  own,  who 
prided  himself  on  never  hav- 
ing bilked  on  a bank  debt. 

This  was  the  Maxwell 
whose  auditors.  Coopers  & 
Lybrand,  never  suspected  he 
was  “indulging  in  criminal  or 
undesirable  activities"  and 
about  whom  his  daughter-in- 
law.  Kevin's  wife  Pandora, 
could  say.  “I  didn't  have  to 
like  him  ...  He  didn't  have  to 
like  me.” 


He  had  gone  on  to  buy  a 
reasonably  healthy  company 
(Mirror  group)  and  to  run  it 
in  his  own  way,  with  mixed 
results.  And  finally,  at  the 
peak  of  the  boom,  in  1988,  he 
overstretched  himself  fatally, 
borrowing  hugely  to  pay 
S2.6  billion  (£1.7  billion)  for 
US  publisher  Macmillan,  a 
company  worth  perhaps 
$1  billion  less  than  that. 

Far  from 


m mtrtntiv 

mirror 


Above  all, 
this  was 
Maxwell  as 
the  standard 
issue  1980s 
business 
star:  he  had 
saved  a fam- 
ous British 
company  — 
the  printer, 

BPC  — from 
collapse,  and 
thus  stood 
alongside 
saviours  tike 
Sir  John 
Harvey- 
Jones  (ICD. 

Sir  Michael  Edwardes  (Brit- 
ish Ley  land)  and  Lord  King 
(British  Airways). 
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being  alone  in 
this  reckless 
behaviour,  the 
Maxwell  em- 
pire was  sur- 
rounded by 
look-alikes: 
British  & 
Common- 
wealth, Color- 
oil  and  Brent 
Walker. 
Everyone  was 
doing  it.  And 
the  Maxwell 
group  col- 
lapse. when  it 
came,  was  not 
even  the  big- 
gest casualty'  of  the  depres- 
sion: losses  at  the  Bank  or 
Credit  and  Commerce  Inter- 


So,  who  stole  our  money? 


PENSIONERS/City  institutions  should 
have  been  In  the  dock,  say  campaigners 


IVY  NEEDHAM  was  one  of ; 
hundreds  of  pensioners  up 
and  down  the  country  who 
broke  down  in  tears  of  disbe- 
lief yesterday  when  they 
heard  the  verdict  in  the  Max- 
well trial. 

Ivy  spoke  for  them  all  when 
she  said:  “When  is  someone 
going  to  tell  us  who  stole  our 
pensions?" 

Now  aged  70  and  blind.  Ms 
Needham,  who  received  an 
MBE  in  the  New  Year's  hon- 
ours list  for  her  campaigning 
efforts  on  behalf  of  Maxwell 
pensioners,  remains  con- 
vinced that  at  least  100  Leeds 
pensioners  died  prematurely 
because  Robert  Maxwell  pil- 
laged their  pension  fund. 

She  says:  “Now  that  the 
trial  is  over  will  someone  tell 
me  and  the  spouses  of  all 
those  pensioners  who  died 
who  was  responsible  for  what 
we  went  through? 

“No  one  can  imagine  the  ag- 
ony we  suffered  each  month, 
wondering  whether  we  would 
be  paid  or  not  We  would  not 
know  from  one  week  to  the 
next  whether  we  would  be 


able  to  pay  our  bills  or  when 
the  money  would  dry  up." 

Maxwell  Pensioners  chair- 
man Ken  Trench  has  called 
for  the  early  publication  of  a 
report  into  how  regulators 
failed  to  stop  £440  million  dis- 
appearing from  the  fund, 
which  should  reveal  where 
the  blame  lay. 

He  admitted  that  many  of 
his  32,000  members  would  be 
infuriated  by  the  verdict  but 
lay  the  blame  firmly  at  the 
door  of  the  City’s  system  of 
self-regulation. 

Mr  Trench  said:  "The  Max- 
well pensions  scheme  was 
just  another  City  scandal,  but 
this  time  it  ruined  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  people.” 

Mirror  Group  Pensioners 
spokesman  Don  Wood  added: 
“Robert  Maxwell  could  not 
have  acted  alone.  We  have  a 
right  to  know,  if  it  wasn’t 
those  on  trial  yesterday,  who 
inflicted  mental  torment  on 
thousands  of  pensioners  for 
thepast  four  years?” 

The  pensioners  believe  that 
representatives  of  a range  of 
City  institutions  should  have  j 


stood  in  the  dock  and  faced  a 
day  of  reckoning. 

Mr  Trench  said:  “There 
was  a range  of  degrees  of  guilt 
and  responsibility.  At  one 
end,  Robert  Maxwell  was  the 
most  guilty  and  at  the  other 
the  pensioners  the  most 
innocent 

"Many  pensioners  would 
have  been  happier  if  the 
money  collected  from  the  City 
had  been  raised  through  a 
fine  rather  than  a voluntary 

contribution.  Then  we  would 
have  a clearer  idea  where  the 
other  degrees  or  guilt  lay.” 

Ms  Needham  was  no  great 
fan  of  Robert  Maxwell  after 
he  made  her  redundant  after 
20  years  with  Petty’s  Printers 
In  Leeds.  She  was  determined 
he  would  not  destroy  the  lives 
of  hundreds  of  Leeds 
pensioners. 

She  attempted  many  stunts, 
such  as  chaining  herself  to 
railings  outside  Parliament 
in  fruitless  efforts  to  speak  to 
the  Prime  Minister  or  the 
Social  Security  Secretary. 

One  of  her  lieutenants  died 
of  a heart  attack  and  the  other 
from  a stroke  on  the  eve  of 
lobbying  visits  to  London  — 
deaths,  she  says,  brought  on 
by  stress  and  worry. 

It  comes  as  cold  comfort  to 


the  32,000  victims  to  look  back 
on  the  past  four  years  and 
reflect  that  at  the  end  of  the 
day  most  of  the  pensions  con- 
tinued to  be  paid. 

Thousands  of  pensioners 
missed  out  on  discretionary 
! increases,  and  there  have 
been  rows  over  lump  suras 
and  additional  voluntary  con- 
tributions. But  the  spectre  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  pensions 
vanishing,  reducing  to  pov- 
erty retired  people  who  like 
Ms  Needham  had  contributed 
to  schemes  for  more  than  20 
years,  never  materialised. 

Those  coming  up  to  retire- 
ment have  found  their  op- 
tions severely  limited  as  lack 
of  funds  has  forced  trustees  to 

take  a harsh  view  of  applica- 
tions for  early  retirement  or 
sickness  pensions.  Payments 
have  been  met,  though,  for 
those  retiring  normally. 

But  the  Maxwell  pensioners 
are  aware  that  thousands  of 
workers  employed  by  the 
army  of  small  companies 
which  collapsed  during  the 
recession,  did  not  lare  so  well. 
They  lost  their  pensions  when 
the  firm  went  down  but 
lacked  the  high  profile  needed 
to  get  them  back.  The  Pen- 
sions Act  should  help  future 
pensioners  by  introducing 


national  dwarfed  the  bills 
Robert  Maxwell  had  run  up. 

But  the  mystery  surround- 
ing Robert  Maxwell’s  early 
life  and  career  — and  the  fur- 
ther mystique  shrouding  his 
connections  with  intelligence 
services  — meant  he  could 
never  be  just  another  tycoon. 

His  early  life  was  spent  in 
abject  poverty.  He  was  born 
under  the  name  Jan  Ludvik 
Hoch  on  June  10  1923,  in  the 
Slovakian  village  of  Solot- 
vino,  the  son  of  Orthodox 
Jewish  farm  labourers.  1 

Had  the  second  world  war  | 
not  intervened,  Maxwell 
might  very  well  have  become 
a farmer  himself,  but  at  the 
age  of  15,  having  enjoyed  little 
formal  education,  he  found 
himself  fighting  for  the  Czech 
army  in  central  Europe. 
Aware  of  the  peril  of  being  a 
Jew  in  a Nazi-occupied 
Czechoslovakia  — Maxwell's 
family  were  among  those 
slaughtered  at  Auschwitz, 
and  he  himself  was  arrested 
and  tortured  by  the  Nazis  at 
one  point  — Maxwell  fought 
his  way  across  France  with 
the  Czech  Legion,  arriving  in 
Liverpool  in  lwo. 


One  of  the  best-known  ex- 
amples of  Maxwell’s  much- 
written-about  courage  then 
followed  — he  added  a year  to 
his  age.  formally  adopted  the 
name  Ian  Robert  Maxwell. 


eign  governments,  notably  in 
the  Soviet  bloc,  were  encour- 
aged from  the  beginning  by 
British  intelligence.  MI6 
prompted  Maxwell,  initially 
through  his  Pergamon  Press. 


and  signed  up  to  fight  for  the  to  publish  scientific  works  by 
British  Army.  After  the  war.  Russian  and  east  European 


during  which  he  was  pro- 
moted to  Captain  in  the  field 
in  Normandy  and  later  won 


writers. 

Maxwell  first  caught  the  at- 
tention of  the  intelligence 


•the  Military  Cross,  Maxwell’s  I agencies  through  his  corn- 
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Both  sides  in  the  cold  war 
used  Maxwell  to  their  own  ad- 


His  entanglements  with  for-  I vantage  as  he  developed  a net- 


work of  top-level  contacts  in 
communist  Europe,  with  the 
help  of  hagiographies  of  such 
men  as  Nicolae  Ceaucescu. 
Erich  Honecker,  and  Leonid 
Brezhnev. 

Later,  he  helped  to  arrange 
commercial  deals  and  pro- 
mote bilateral  relations  be- 
tween Israel  and  Russia  and 
Israel  and  Balkan  countries. 
He  is  also  alleged  to  have 
laundered  money  Brom  arms 
sales  to  Iran  in  the  1980s. 
Claims  that  the  arms  sales, 
from  eastern  bloc  countries, 
were  sanctioned  by  Israel 
were  denied  at  the  time  by  the 
then  Israeli  prime  minister, 
Yitsak  Shamir. 

John  Major  said  after  Max- 
well’s death  in  1991  that  the 
publisher  had  provided  him 
with  "valuable  insights"  into 
the  attempted  coup  against 
Gorbachev  in  the  summer  of 
that  year. 

After  the  collapse  of  com- 
munism. Maxwell  is  believed 
to  have  been  used  by  the  for- 
mer Soviet  elite,  including 
KGB  agents,  to  shift  large 
sums  of  money  to  the  west 
including  Lichtenstein. 

But  it  all  came  to  an  end  on 


Reduced  to  tears ...  Ivy  Needham  asks:  ‘Who  was  responsible  for  what  wc  went  through?  photograph-  don  mcphee 


minimum  solvency  require- 
ments for  schemes,  giving 
trustees  greater  powers,  call- 
ing on  auditors  and  actuaries 
to  blow  the  whistle,  and  estab- 
lishing  a compensation 
scheme,  regulator  and  om- 


budsman to  sort  out  prob- 
lems. . . . , 

But  many  of  the  original 
proposals  were  watered  down 
and  the  pensions  industry  ac- 
cepts that  the  new  legislation 
would  not  stop  an  employer 


bent  on  fraud.  This  has  been 
the  pensioners'  greatest 
dereat. 

Mr  Trench  says:  "Very  vul- 
nerable people  suffered  years 
of  turmoil  and  distress  and 
the  least  we  wanted  from  all 
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i Barite  - sold  to  Fukutake 
Publishing  for  £144  million  in 
Nov  1991 

> Panini  - stake  sold  Sep  1 992  to 
Bain  Gallo 

> Nimbus  Records  - sold  Sep 
1992  lor  £20mto  DU 
Merchant  Banking 

> Maxwell  Consumer  Publishing 
-sold  1or£5m  in  1992 

' international  Learning 
Systems  (Japan)  - sold  for 
E5m  to  Falcon  Press 
Official  Airline  Guides  - sold 
to  Reed  for  $417m  - Sept  1993 
Collier  - sold  to  Italians  for 
£29min  Sep  1993 

> Molecular  Design  - floated  off 
Autumn  1993,  raising  $90  m 

I Macmillan/IAcGraw  Hill 
School  Publishing 
- to  McGraw  Hill  for  $338m  - 
Oct  1993 
• Macmillan  Inc 
bought  by  Paramount  for 
£3B3m  in  November  93  . . 
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• Maxwell  Aviation  - sold  to  ; 
management  for  £32.5m,  Jan  93  : 

• Lady  Ghistaine  (yacht)  - bought  : 

by  Dr  Htanza  Elkoley  tor  £9m  in  • 
Aug  1992  j 

• AGB  international  - sold  to  Taylor  i 

Nelson  for  £14.5m  m Mar  92  • 

• 

• Property  - various  disposals.  : 

raising  up  to  £100m  • 

• Maxwell  Hoase.  Holbom  Circus  - - 

bought  by  Mirror  Group  • 

• The  independent  (6%)  2.3%  sold  ; 

to  Cerutri,  rest  unknown  : 

• 50%  of  Thomas  Cook  America  - » 
sold  to  David  Paresky  in  Jan  1993  : 

• Reading  FC  (stake)  - sold  to  John  • 

Madejski  in  1 992  * 

• Oxford  UldFC-  sold  for  £10,000  • 

in  May  1992  \ 

• The  European  - bought  by  the  • 
Barclay  brothers  for  £2m  in  Jan  92  • 

• Berliner  Zeitang  (50%)  - sold  to  ' 

GrunerS  JabrinFeb  1992  • 

• Modiin  (Israeli  newspaper)  - sold  I 
to  MRT,  Israeli  publishing  group  ) 

• Robed  Maxwell  Business  School  j 

- now  the  Sofia  International  * 
Management  Centre  • 

• New  York  Daffy  News  - sold  to  • 

MortZuckermanfor£24m.  18  • 

/ Jan  1993  • 


54%  stake  in  Mirror 
Group  Newspapers 

which  owned 

• 26%  Quebecor 

IflT"”  K5SS-J 

• Dally  Mirror  on  23 

e Sunday  Mirror  Sep  1993 
e Daily  Record  

• Sunday  People 

• Sporting  Lite 


starts  over 
SFO  and  juries 

THE  SYSTENI/Labour  seeks  inquiry 
while  lawyers  say  lessons  of  past  failures 
were  applied  to  the  latest  trial 
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Survivors. . . Ghislaine  Maxwell  (top)  on  board  the  vessel 
which  bore  her  name  addresses  the  media,  while  her 
brother  Philip  and  mother  Elizabeth  (centre)  arrive  at  a 
Canary  Islands  court  investigating  the  death.  The  trial's 
third  defendant,  Larry  Trachtenberg  (bottom),  was 
yesterday  acquitted  of  fraud 


The  things  they  say 

Ills  our  Job  to  conduct  a thorough 
investigation.  This  has  happened 
in  this  case.  It  is  our 
responsibility  to  ensure 
defendants  are  falrty  prosecuted 
and  that  has  also  happened.  The 
jury  considered  the  matter  for 
many  days  and  have  reached  their 
verdict.  The  criminal  justice 
system  has  functioned  in  the  way 
that  it  is  designed  to  George  Staple, 
director,  Serious  Fraud  Office 

He  had  acommanding  presence  I 
in  a room  and,  given  Ms  weight  j 

and  bulk,  he  could  dominate,  and  , 
did  dominate,  every  meeting  he 
attended  Kevin  Maxwell  on  his  father 


He  was  capable  of  being 
extremely  charming  to  people,  he 
was  capable  of  winning  but  he 
was  also  capable  of  verbal 
brutality  In  meetings,  public 
dressing-downs  not  only  of  his 
children  but  also  his  senior 
managers  Kevin  again 

Fine,  the  law  is  the  law,  but  I’ll 
stretch  it  Kevin  again 

We  do  not  say  Robert  Maxwell 
was  an  heroic  figure.  Far  from  it 

Alun  Jones  QC,  for  Kevin 

Ian  Maxwell  fully  understands  the 
need  for  a public  catharsis,  a 


public  examination. . .He, more 
than  anybody,  has  been  waiting 
for  tod  ay  and  the  evidence 

Edmund  Lawson  QC,  for  Ian  Maxwell, 
who  did  not  give  evidence 

They  said  they  couldn’t  stop  the 
wheels  of  business. . . they  didn’t 
give  a stuff  about  my  father 

Kevin  on  demands  for  money  from  US 
investment  bankers  Lehman  Brothers 
shortly  after  Robert  Maxwell's  death 

Something  you’ve  heard  in  this 
case  is  that  these  boys  worked 
hard,  did  they  not?  It  was  not  all 
caviar.  It  was  not  all  luxury,  it  was 
hard  work  Edmund  Lawson  QC 


THE  Maxwell  acquittals 
have  renewed  debate 
over  the  ability  of  tbe , 
Serious  Fraud  Office  to  se- 
cure convictions  In  high  pro- 
file trials  involving  compli- 
cated alleged  financial  frauds. 
They  also  reign  ited  concerns 
over  the  use  of  juries  for  such 
complex  cases. 

Alistair  Darling,  Labour's 
City  spokesman,  said:  “It  is 
time  urgently  to  examine  the 
way  we  prosecute  compli- 
cated City  crimes,  and  the 
role  of  the  SFO."  He  sug- 
gested an  inquiry  to  find  out 
what  the  SFO's  problems,  if 
any,  were.  Difficulties  might 
include  lack  of  funding,  poor 
quality  of  staff,  or  overwork. 
"Bat  at  the  end  of  the  day  it's  1 
up  to  the  jury."  he  said.  1 
City  regulators  — who  can  ! 
refer  cases  involving  criminal 
charges  to  the  SFO  — de-  I 
dined  to  comment  specifl-  , 
rally  on  its  effectiveness.  It  is 
understood  that  several 1 
would  like  to  see  alternatives  1 
to  the  SFO  in.  for  instance, 
more  technical  cases  invoLv-  ' 
ing  insider  dealing. 

Leading  fraud  lawyers  said 
yesterday’s  outcome  in  no 1 
way  strengthened  the  case  for  1 
removing  juries  from  serious 
fraud  trials. 

The  case  had  been  a model  1 
of  how  such  cases  should  be 
conducted.  The  judge,  Lord 
Justice  Phillips,  who  also  pre- 
sided over  the  Barlow  Clowes 
trial,  was  chosen  for  his  expe- 
rience and  ability  in  case 
management 

The  prosecution  kept  the 
indictments  simple.  Prosecu- 
tion and  defence  QCs  were  all  1 
expert  in  commercial  fraud. 

The  jury's  lengthy  delibera- 
tions showed  they  took  their  1 
responsibilities  seriously, 
lawyers  said. 

Michael  Kalisher,  a senior 
QC  who  prosecutes  and  de- 
fends in  fraud  cases,  said: 
“They  had  very  goal  teams 
on  both  sides,  they  had  about 
the  best  trial  judge  in  the 
country,  they  had  all  the  best 
technological  aids,  and  there 
were  only  two  counts.  It's  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  they  could 
have  improved  on  the  trial. 
The  fact  that  there  has  been 
an  acquittal  doesn't  mean 
anything  has  gone  wrong. 

“The  real  concern  is  that  it  1 
took  seven  months  to  get  a 


result  and  it  has  been  a very 
expensive  exercise." 

Mr  Kalisher  backed  a pro- 
posal by  tbe  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Criminal  Justice  in 
1993  for  research  into  how  ju- 
ries work  “so  judges  and  bar- 
risters would  be  better  able  to 
help  them". 

The  Committee  on  Long 
Fraud  Trials,  under  Lord  Ros- 
kilL  recommended  in  1986 
that  juries  should  no  longer 
decide  guilt  or  innocence  in 
■such  cases.  Instead  a judge 
should  sit  with  expert  asses- 
sors. such  as  accountants. 

Pressure  for  implementa- 
tion grew  in  the  early  1990s, 
with  acquittals  in  several 
long  trials,  including  Blue 
Arrow  in  1992.  The  Appeal 
Court's  criticism  of  the 
lengthy  indictment  in  that 
case  is  seen  as  a turning 
point.  It  led  prosecutors  to 
trim  the  number  of  charges, 
simplifying  cases  for  Juries. 

The  trend  to  split  cases  into 
more  than  one  trial  — as  in 
the  Maxwell  and  Guinness 
cases  — has  also  shortened 
trials  and  helped  juries  cope 
better. 

Anthony  Burton,  a solicitor 
specialising  in  fraud  cases, 
said:  “In  recent  years  where 
trials  have  been  well  man- 
aged, juries  have  shown 
themselves  more  than 
capable  of  understanding  the 
issues  and  coming  to  the  cor- 
rect conclusion. 

“What  is  significant  is  the 
manageability.  We  have 
moved  away  from  overloaded 
indictments.  The  prosecution 
is  responsible  to  some  extent 
in  deciding  it  prefers  to  have 
a manageable  indictment 
rather  than  throwing  every- 
thing at  the  defendant 

‘Tm  strongly  in  favour  of 
juries  in  serious  fraud  trials. 
Providing  the  bench,  prosecu- 
tion and  defence  barristers 
are  of  sufficient  seniority,  it 
remains  appropriate  for  ju- 
ries to  decide  the  issues." 

Anthony  Scrivener  QC-, 
who  represented  Asil  Nadir 
on  fraud  charges  before  file 
tycoon  fled  to  Cyprus,  said:  “1 
don't  like  the  idea  that  be- 
cause men  get  off,  that  dis- 
credits the  jury.  I would  say  it 
vindicates  the  system.  It  says 
the  jury  was  able  to  under- 
stand and  reach  the  right 
conclusion." 


out  from  beyond  his  watery  grave 


Bonfire  Night  1991,  when  a 
stunned  world  learned  of  Rob- 
ert Maxwell’s  death  at  sea. 
Suggestions  as  to  how  he  met 
his  end  were  as  lurid  as  the 
tales  surrounding  his  life. 

Of  his  death,  this  much  is 
known.  Maxwell  flew  from 
London  to  board  the  yacht 
Lady  Ghislaine  at  Gibraltar 
on  Thursday,  October  31, 
1991,  sailing  to  Madeira,  be- 
fore cruising  around  the  Ca- 
naries. He  was  last  seen  alive 
at  4.25am  on  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 5,  when  a crew  member 
saw  him  strolling  on  the  deck. 
At  4.45,  be  called  to  ask  for 
the  air  conditioning  to  be- 
tumed  down. 

At  llam  a call  from  New 
York  was  put  through,  but 
when  no  reply  was  received, 
fiie  ship’s  captain,  Gus  Ran- 
kin. went- to  Maxwell's  cabin 
to  check . if  be  was  there.  On 
discovering  that  Maxwell  was 
missing,  Rankin  organised  a 
thorough  check  of  tbe  boat, 
and  following  a third  fruitless 
search,  he  raised  the  alarm. 
Maxwell's  naked  body  was 
found  floating  off  Gran  Cana- 
ria by  a rescue  helicopter  at 
5.55pm  that  day.  Lying  face 


up,  with  his  arms  and  legs 
splayed,  his  body  had 
apparently  suffered  no  dam- 
age from  the  boat's  propellers. 
It  had  resurfaced  after  only  13 
hours  in  the  water,  at  most, 

. compared  with  the  average 
tune  of  two  to  three  days 
taken  by  victims  of  drowning 
to  come  to  the  surface. 

Theories  about  the  cause  of 
death  still  abound,  with  the 
local  judge,  Luis  Gutierrez, 
first  telling  reporters  that 
Maxwell  was  dead  when  he 
fell  into  the  sea,  probably 
dying  from  a heart  attack. 

A subsequent  report  for 
Maxwell's  loss  adjusters  pre- 
pared by  Dr  Iain  West  bead 
of  forensic  medicine  at  Guy’s 
Hospital,  London,  suggested 
the  tycoon  had  killed  himself. 
Another  theory  discounted  by 
Dr  West  was  one  heavily 
leaned  on  by  the  defence  dur- 
ing Kevin  and  Ian  Maxwell's 
trial  In  his  report,  Dr  West 
said  he  doubted  whether  Max- 
well had  fallen  into  the  sea  ac- 
cidentally, unless  he  had  been 
leaning  "well  over  the  side'*. 

During  his  trial,  Kevin 
Maxwell  put  forward  another 
theory.  He  said  that  his 


father,  like  many  men  who 
travelled  on  board  the  yacht, 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  uri- 
nating over  the  side  of  the 
vessel  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  He  cited  evidence  from 
Dr  Jane  Ward,  a lecturer  in 
physiology  at  Guy's  and  St 
Thomas’  hospitals,  who 
quoted  a study  showing  40  out 
of  200  men  had  been  found  to 
experience  loss  of  conscious- 
ness after  urinating  in  the 
middle  of 


the  night 
The  fall- 
out from  bis 
death  and 
from  the  im- 
mediate 
post-Max- 
well period 
hung  heavy 
in  the  air 
even  as  the 
trial  opened 
last  sum- 
mer. Max- 
well’s manic 
attempts  to 
control  com- 
ment about 
him  during 
his  lifetime  made  a cool  as- 
sessment of  his  legacy  impos- 
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sible  once  he  was  dead.  The 
dam  had  burst  and  a wave  of 
public  loathing  drowned  his 
and  his  family’s  reputations. 
In  the  months  after  Novem- 
ber 1991,  nothing  was  consid-  ■ 
ered  over  the  top.  As  the  press  , 
declared  him  possibly  the  big- 
gest crook  in  history,  radio 
and  TV  pumped  out  lurid 
commentaries  on  the  Max- 
well phenomenon. 

On  June  28,  1992,  Radio  4 
broadcast 
Maxwell:  The 
Final  Days, 
starring  Alfred 
Marks  as  a 
foul-mouthed, 
paranoid  Rob 
ert  Maxwell. 
On  January  20. 
1993.  TVs  In- 
spector Morse 
bowed  out  by 
arresting  an 
Oxford  educa- 
tional pub- 
lisher clearly 
based  on  Max- 
well Not  only 
was  the  char- 
acter implic- 
ated in  a murder,  but  “Max- 
well’s” supposed  Incarcera- 


tion in  a Nazi  death  camp  was 
shown  to  have  been  bogus:  he 
had.  in  fact,  been  a camp 
guard. 

If  the  trial  served  any  pur- 
pose, it  was  to  shrink  Maxwell 
back  to  life  size:  an  over-confi- 
dent 1980s  tycoon  with  insuffi- 
cient respect  for  the  law  or 
other  people’s  property.  He 
was  not  a mass  murderer,  nor 
even  — on  the  evidence  — a 
mass  swindler.  As  testimony 
took  the  court  back  to  the 
recessionary  days  of  1991, 
Maxwell's  behaviour  seemed 
uncomfortably  close  to  that  of 
millions  across  the  country, 
albeit  on  a larger  scale.  As 
householders  were  raiding 
children’s  piggy  banks  and 
surrendering  assurance  poli- 
cies in  a frantic  attempt  to  pay 
mortgages  and  avoid  reposses- 
sion, so  Maxwell  was  scooping 
up  cash  from  any  source  to 
keep  his  empire  afloat 

In  those  last  desperate  days, 
Robert  Maxwell  this  strange 
man  who  had  never  really  fit- 
ted in.  perhaps  achieved  the 
one  thing  he  had  craved  since 
arriving  in  Britain  at  the 
dawn  of  the  last  war. 

He  became  one  of  us.  „ 


Several  City  reputations, 

1 31  days,  £25m,  and 
many  ‘bundles’  later . . . 

THE  TRIAL/  It  was  a record,  with  the  jury  spending  1 1 nights  in 
an  hotel.  Jurors  and  a QC  went  ill.  And  the  judge  became  a Lord 


Bullied  son  impressed 
his  father’s  creditors 


KEVIN/After  father’s  death,  youngest 
son  emerged  as  most  capable  of  brothers 


IF  ANY  of  Robert  Maxwell’s 
seven  children  inherited 
the  disgraced  tycoon’s 
business  acumen,  it  was  the 
youngest . son,  Kevin.  This 
won  him  no  special  protec- 
tion from  his  father's  bully- 
ing. For  all  the  indignities 
heaped  on  him,  Kevin  was  al- 
ways regarded  as  the  natural 
successor. 

He  held  the  grandiose  title 
of  chief  executive  of  Maxwell 
Communication  Corporation, 
but  was  kept  on  a short  rein 
by  his  father,  who  typically 
spoke  to  him  on  the  phone  up 
to  20  times  a day. 

Having  been  posted  to  the 
US.  Kevin  was  called  back  to 
London  at  his  father's  whim 
and  at  one  stage  was  making 
at  least  two  return  journeys 
across  the  Atlantic  every 
week. 

After  Robert's  death  Kevin- 
emerged  as  the  most  capable 
of  the  two  brothers  employed 
.as  directors  in  th*  Maxwell 

•f*  ' 


empire:  Even  his  father's 
creditors  were  impressed  at 
his  financial  expertise. 

The  company  may  ■ have 
been  turning  belly-up  but, 
even  in  the  darkest  hours, 
Kevin  rarely  lost  his  cool 
Outside  work.  Kevin  is  afar 
less  relaxed  character  — as, 
demonstrated  by  his  angry 
outbursts  during  his  cross  ex- 
amination In  court 
Sent  to  boarding  school  at 
the  age  of  seven,  he  is  de- 
scribed by  former  colleagues 
as  the  “typical  hnttoned-up 
product  of  a public  school 
education". 

He  appears  to  have  few 
friends  or  outside  interests 
but  enjoys  a strong  marriage 
with  his  wife,  Pandora.  The 
couple  were  forced  to  sell 
their  £1  million-plus  neo- 
Georgian  home  in  Chelsea 
and  a converted  barn  near 
Ipsden.  Oxfordshire,  after  his 
father's  death. 

Indians  have  helped  Kevin 


and  femily  maintain  an  upper 
middle-class  lifestyle  by  buy- 
ing them  the  16-bedroom 
Moulsford  Manor,  a sixteenth 
century  manor  house  set  in  10 
acres  on  the  Berkshire- 
Oxfordshire  borders. 

Relatives  and  godparents 
have  chipped  in  to  pay  school 
fees  for  the  couple's  three 
children:  Matilda,  eight,  Ed- 
ward, seven,  and  five-year-old 
Eloise. 

Not  bad  for  a man  who  had 
built  up  £406.5  million  debts 
when  he  was  made  Britain's' 
biggest  ever  bankrupt  in 
September  1992. 

Although  the  vast  majority 
of  his  time  has  been  spent 
preparing  for  the  trial  both 
Kevin  and  his  brother  lan 
earn  £20,000-a-year  working 
for  a business  consultancy 
founded  by  Jean  Baddeley, 
who  worked  for  their  father 
for  more  than  30  years. 

Undoubtedly,  a financier 
with  as  much  natural  talent 
as  Kevin  is  woefully 
underemployed. 

But  he  might  find  it  a little 
difficult  persuading  anybody 
to  offer  him  a job. 


A PR  man  way 
out  of  his  depth 

IAN/Strain  told  as  he  tried  to  cope  with 
explaining  tangled  web  of  share  deals 

YOU  could  see  the  strain  ■ sacking  him  for  falling 
growing  daily  on  Ian  turn  up  at  the  airport  on  til 
Maxwell's  face  as  he  Indeed,  he  now  seems 


YOU  could  see  the  strain 

growing  daily  on  Ian 
Maxwell's  face  as  he 
struggled  to  keep  up  a front  as 
the  group's  public  relations ' 
spokesman  immediately  after 
his  father’s  death. 

Ian.  now  aged  39,  lacked  the 
charisma  to  take  on  such  a 
high-profile  media  role,  and 
clearly  had  little  grasp  on  the 
events  which  had  led  to  the 
Maxwell  group's  collapse. 

Ian  nominally  enjoyed 
equal  seniority  with  his 
younger  brother  Kevin,  as 
Robert  Maxwell  had  made  a 
point  of  Jointly  promoting 
both  sons. 

Nevertheless,  Ian’s  only 
real  expertise  was  in  the  field 
of  marketing  and  he  was  un- 
able to  cope  with  fiie  web  of 
.share  deals  set  up  by  his 
father. 

Although  fan  was  a director 
of  200  companies.  Robert  Max- 
well typically  treated  his  son 
with  contempt,  once  famously 


sacking  him  for  failing  to 
turn  up  at  the  airport  on  time. 

Indeed,  he  cow  seems  far 
more  comfortable  in  his  pres- 
ent job  as  a "consultant”  for 
the  Westbourne  Communica- 
tions group,  where  he  works 
with  his  brother  Kevin,  lan 
may  now  have  to  travel  steer- 
age, but  he  still  frequently 
visits  tbe  US  on  business, 
where  he  appears  to  have 
maintained  some  of  his  old 
contacts. 

His  lifestyle  has  not  suf- 
fered unduly  either,  during 
the  long  wait  for  his  case  to 
come  to  court.  Ian  managed  to 
avoid  bankruptcy  by  raising 
£500,000  demanded  by 
liquidators. 

Nevertheless,  he  and  his 
American-born  wife,  Laura, 
were  forced  to  sell  their  luxu- 
rious Belgravia  flat  and  rent 
a house  in  Eaton  Terrace. 
They  now  live  in  a three-bed- 
roomed  home  in  the  London 
Borough  of  Hackney. 


IT  LASTED  131  days,  it 
cost  perhaps  £25  million 
and,  at  different  times, 
both  a QC  and  a defendant 
collapsed.  The  former 
returned  to  court  the  latter 
did  not. 

The  jury  went  into  the  re- 
cord books,  clocking  up  li 
nights  In  an  hotel  breaking 
the  previous  Old  Bailey  re- 
cord of  eight  nights  in  a 
case  in  1982.  Half  the  jurors 
had  to  be  examined  by  a 
doctor,  and  two  were  de- 
clared unfit  for  duty  at  dif- 
ferent times. 

Kevin  and  Ian  Maxwell 
were  arrested  on  June  18 
1992.  Their  trial  opened  a 
few  days  short  of  three 
years  later,  and  they  had  to 
wait  a farther  eight  months 
to  hear  the  judgment  of 
their  peers.  All  the  pious  1 
hopes  expressed  by  the  I 
anti-fraud  authorities  for , 
speedier,  simpler  trials 
once  again  came  to  nothing,  i 
The  trial  was  neither 
speedy  nor  simple.  Jurors 
were  directed  to  a mind- 
numbing  array  of  docu- 
ments and  "bundles”,  each 
bearing  catalogue  numbers 
as  soporific  as  the  droning 
voices  of  counsel. 

Those  who  had  hoped 
that  the  selection  of  a com- 
mon-law charge  against  the 
defendants  would  fulfil  de- 
mands that  fraud  cases  be 
made  intelligible  to  the  av- 
erage juror  would  have 
been  sadly  disappointed. 

Only  at  the  very  end  of 
the  trial  did  either  side 
seem  to  come  close  to  the 
heart  of  the  issue,  that  of  a 
“dishonest  agreement'*, 
among  tbe  conspirators. 
And  it  seemed  to  the  neu- 
tral observer  that,  by  the 
close  of  play,  the  Crown 
had  failed  to  prove  that 
such  an  agreement  had 
been  struck. 

The  indictment  itself, 
however,  seemed  cleverly 
crafted  to  ensure  a “result” 
for  the  prosecution.  Ian 
Maxwell  (likely  to  cut  a 


sympathetic  figure  as  the 
brother  unversed  in  the 
ways  of  high  finance),  was 
bracketed  with  Larry 
Trachtenberg  (positioned 
as  a former  LSE  lecturer  to 
appeal  subconsciously  to  a 
juror's  respect  for  aca- 
deme), and  Kevin,  on  a 
second  count  of  conspiracy 
to  defraud.  This  appeared 
to  be  the  dispensable 
charge,  the  first  stage  of  the 
rocket,  which  could  be  lost 
by  the  Grown  without  too 
much  regret. 

And,  indeed,  neither  Ian 

The  anti-fraud 
authorities’  pious 
hopes  of  speedier, 
simpler  hearings 
came  to  nothing 

nor  Mr  Trachtenberg  went 
into  the  witness  box. 

In  the  nose-cone,  how- 
ever, were  Kevin  and  Rob- 
ert Maxwell  indicted  as  co- 
conspirators on  the  charge 
of  conspiracy  to  defraud. 

Here,  the  subconscious 
appeals  were  all  on  the 
Crown’s  side.  Was  any 
juror  seriously  proposing 
to  acquit  Robert  Maxwell? 

The  trial  judge  did  his 
best  to  blank  the  torrent  of 
pre-trial  publicity  from  the 
minds  of  the  jury  members. 
“The  collapse  of  the  Max- 
well group  . . . received  un- 
precedented publicity,”  he 
declared  on  Day  One. 
“Much  was . . . unfair.” 

He  went  on  to  highlight 
one  issue  raised  by  Che 
media:  “ [There]  have  been 
suggestions  that  Mr  Kevin 
Maxwell  and  Mr  Ian  Max- 
well should  not  be  receiv- 
ing legal  aid.  The  cost  of 
this  trial  will  be  very  high, 
but  that  is  not  tbe  defen- 
dants’ fault."  They  had 
demonstrated  that  they 


were  unable  to  pay  for  their 
own  defence. 

Not  only  did  the  trial  eat 
money  and  time,  it  also 
took  its  toll  on  the  health  of 
some  participants.  In  June, 
Mr  Trachtenberg's  QC 
Michael  Hill  came  close  to 
collapsing  In  court.  On  July 
23,  the  trial  was  suspended 
after  defendant  Robert 
Bunn  — co-indicted  on  the 
second  charge  — was  taken 
ill  On  July  27,  it  emerged 
he  had  suffered  a heart 
attack.  The  jury  was 
relieved  of  its  duty  to  reach 
a verdict  in  his  case. 

Two  jurors  fell  sick.  Six 
in  all  were  examined  by  a 
doctor. 

The  case  also  devoured 
reputations.  Peter  Lais  ter, 
former  chairman  of  Thorn 
EMI  was  accused  of  forg- 
ing a document  to  save  his 
own  skin.  Accountants 
Coopers  & Lybrand  de- 
clared that  they  found 
“nothing  nn toward”  in  the 
Maxwell  empire  and  were 
accused  of  keeping  quiet 
about  Maxwell  borrowings 
in  order  to  keep  a valued 
client.  Lloyds  Bank  con- 
firmed that,  at  one  point, 
its  Maxwell  loans  totalled 
nearly  £500  million,  almost 
one  quarter  of  the  bank’s 
market  value.  Lebanese 
businessman  Roger  Tam- 
raz,  who  came  to  testify 
that  he  had  been  interested 
in  putting  together  a 
Middle  Eastern  syndicate 
to  salvage  the  Maxwell  em- 
pire, had  it  put  to  him  by 
the  Crown  that  he  had  been 
accused  of  involvement  in  a 
fraud — and  responded  that 
it  was  an  Invention  of  bis 
political  enemies  in  the 
Lebanon. 

Few  touched  by  the  trial 
emerged  untainted,  but  one 
key  player  managed  to  en- 
hance his  standing.  At  the 
hearing's  opening,  the 
judge  had  been  plain  Mr 
Justice  Phillips.  By  Its  con- 
clusion, he  had  become 
Lord  Justice  Phillips. 
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Hostel  blaze  still  a mystery  as  suspects  freed 

German  fire  town 
mourns  refugees 


Ian  Traynor  bi  LQbecfc 


Abandoned,  the 

large  white  Victorian 
boose  stands  alone 
on  the  Liibeck  docks. 
Until  Thursday  it  was  a 
ghetto  for  50  Africans  and 
Arabs  seeking  Western  shel- 
ter, now  it  has  become  a char- 
nel-house for  the  foreigners 
denied  integration  here. 

Priests  and  prime  ministers 
made  their  pilgrimage  to  the 
gutted  building  yesterday, 
outraged  locals  brought  flow- 
ers and  candles  Immigrants, 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  10 
who  died  In  Thursday’s  pre- 
dawn inferno,  stood  sentinel 
in  snow  and  sub-zero  tem- 
peratures. still  keening  with 
grief  and  incomprehension. 

“We're  so  shaken,  we  didn't 
think  anything  h'ka  thin  could 
happen,"  said  Diangano  Ben- 
kindo,  aged  40,  who  is  from 
Kinshasa  and  has  been  in 
Germany  for  20  years.  “But  I 
suppose  that’s  what's  bound 
to  happen  when  we  have  to 
live  in  places  like  this." 

Several  of  those  who  died 
were  from  Zaire  and  had  been 
in  Germany  for  more  than 
five  years  waiting  for  their 
asylum  requests  to  be  pro- 
cessed. People  like  Monique 
Bimga,  aged  25.  who  jumped 
to  her  death  clutching  her 
three-year-old  daughter,  who 
died  in  hospital.  Or  Landu 


Makudila.  aged  29,  from  Kin- 
stasa,  who  died  with  her  four 
children  and  stepdaughter. 

Police  expect  the  death  toll 
to  rise,  as  some  people  are  be- 
haved to  be  buried  in  inacces- 
sible parts  of  the  building. 

Yambuta  Makele,  aged  39,  a 
friend  of  the  Makiidilas,  Is  un- 
sure whether  the  blaze  was 
murderous  arson  by  white  su- 
premacist German  youths  or 
a ghastly  accident  But  he 
knows  what  ought  to  be  done. 

“They  treat  US  Ilka  nnrmalu 

They  want  to  cage  us  in  these 
places  and  then  forget  about 
us  — out  of  sight,  out  of  mind. 
All  of  these  hostels  must  be 
closed  down  and  we  should  be 
given  normal . flats  among 
Germans."  ‘ 

Lttbeck,  a pretty  and  pros- 
perous little  Baltic  port  with  a 
proud  trading  lineage  going 
back  to  the  medieval  Hanse- 
atic League,  is  in  shock. 
Candlelit  vigils  mourn  the 
dead.  Local  radio  hosted 
anguished  phone-ins  about 
xenophobia  and  played  Afri- 
can music.  Schoolchildren 
staged  an  anti-racism  march, 
and  a packed  town-hall  meet- 
ing heard  the  mayor,  Michael 
Bouteiller,  demand  action  to 
halt  hostility  to  foreigners. 

He  virtually  sanctioned  the 
campaign  of  civil  disobedi- 
ence against  Germany's  tight- 
ened asylum  laws  and  backed 
the  Africans’  demands  to  be 
properly  housed  out ' of  the 


ghetto.  “Integration,  not  iso- 
lation,” he  urged. 

The  cause  of  the  inferno  Is  a 
mystery.  After  suggesting 
they  had  solid  grounds  for 
suspicion  against  three  Ger- 
man youths  detained  near  the 
scene  shortly  after  the  fire 
broke  out,  the  police  released 
the  trio  yesterday.  They  said 
it  would  be  next  week  before 
they  could  tell  — if  at  all  — 
whether  the  blaze  was  an  ac- 
cident or  post-war  Germany's 
worst  act  of  racist  violence. 

Uncomfortably  for  officials 
in  Bonn,  Lubeck's  day  of 
shock  coincided  with  Ger- 
many's first  government-de- 
creed day  of  remembrance  for 
the  victims  of  the  Holocaust 

Lubeck’s  CID  chief,  Winfried 
Taharelli,  said  there  had  been 
no  appeals  for  help  from  the 
hostel  before  the  blaze,  nor  any 
history  of  threats  against  it 
But  Mr  Benkindo  said  there 
was  a failed  petrol  bomb  attack 
on  the  hostel  six  months  ago 
which  the  authorities  did  not 
want  to  discuss. 

And  not  all  the  locals  peer- 
ing at  the  burnt-out  dock- 
lands shell-  were  sympathetic 
to  the  plight  of  the  residents. 

“Oh,  it’s  probably  their  own 
fault,"  grinned  one  elderly 
German,  “somebody  smoking 
in  bed.”  The  woman  beside 
him  nodded  before  launching 
into  a tirade  about  “all  the 
criminals"  entering  Germany 
from  eastern  Europe. 


Geneva  talks  set  to  secure 
treaty  on  nuclear  test  ban 


There  is  strong  momentum  for  its  signing, 
but  questions  remain  about  the  positions 
of  China  and  india.  Ian  Black  reports 


DOZENS  of  diplomats  get 
down  to  hard  bargain- 
ing on  Monday  in  the 
august  surroundings  of  Gene- 
va's Palais  des  Nations,  with 
an  ambitious  goal  that  eluded 
Kennedy  and  Khrushchev  but 
finally  seems  attainable  in 
1996:  a global  ban  on  nuclear 
explosions. 

Signing  a comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty  (CTBT)  has 
been  the  highest  priority 
since  the  nuclear  powers  se- 
cured the  Indefinite  extension 
of  the  non-proliferation  treaty 
(NPT)  on  their  terms  last 
May. 

Experts  predict  that  it  will 
be  achieved  when  38 
countries  gather  at  the  Con- 
ference for  Nuclear  Disarma- 
ment, though  there  is  concern 
about  Indian-led  attempts  to 
link  the  ban  to  wider  efforts 
towards  nuclear  disarma- 
ment — and  uncertainty 
about  whether  China  will 
agree  to  abandon  testing. 

"There  is  strong  political 
win.”  the  Polish  ambassador 
to  the  conference,  Ludwik 
Dembinski.  said.  “I  do  believe 
we  will  have  the  treaty  this 
year.  1 don’t  see  any  country 
willing  to  take  the  blame  .for 
wrecking  the  negotiations.” 
Three  of  the  world's  five  de- 
clared  nuclear  powers, 
France,  the  United  States  and 
Britain,  have  publicly  backed 


News  in  brief 


“zero  yield”  testing,  which 
would  mean  an  end  to  nuclear 
explosions  of  any  size  and 
would  force  scientists  to  forgo 
deserts  or  atolls  for  computer 
and  laboratory  simulation. 

Russia,  currently  observing 
a testing  moratorium,  is  ex- 
pected to  join  them,  though 
some  observers  foresee  diffi- 
culties if  hawkish  trends  In 
Moscow  get  the  upper  hand. 

China  is  so  for  the  only  de- 
clared nuclear  power  with 
reservations  about  the  scope 
of  the  treaty:  it  conducted  two 
tests  last  year  — one  just  days 
after  the  NFT  review  had 
ended  with  pledges  of  “utmost 
restaint”. 

Beijing  wants  to  allow  for 
the  continuation  of  “peace- 
ful” explosions  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  conventional  explo- 
sives in  mining  or 
excavation.  Yet  no  one  is  sure 
what  position  it  will  adopt 
"A  lot  of  their  reserve  may  be 
tactical,”  a Western  diplomat 
says. 

Public  anger  at  tests  con- 
ducted by.  China  and.  more  es- 
pecially France  in  the  past 
year  have  sustained  momen- 
tum for  a CTBT.  Australia  is 
working  behind  the  scenes  to 
produce  a draft  text  by  nest 
month  — without  the  present 
1,200  bracketed  sections  indi- 
cating disagreements. 

Some  independent  experts 


believe  an  end  to  testing  will 
remove  the  cutting  edge  from 
nuclear  weapons  technology 
and  begin  a process  of  “denu- 
clearisation by  obsolescence” 
The  nuclear  powers  disagree. 

Diplomats  worry  that  time 
is  running  out  if  the  CTBT  is 
to  be  presented,  as  promised, 
to  the  next  session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly in  September. 

Earlier  this  month  India 
tried  to  lead  other  members  of 
the  non-aligned  movement  to 
link  progress  on  the  test  ban 
to  broader  progress  on 
disarmament. 

"The  non-aligned  see  un- 
clear disarmament  as  a stick 
to  beat  the  West  rather  than  a 
serious  business,”  a British 
official  said.  “It  is  difficult  to 
know  whether  this  is  rhetoric 
or  substance.” 

India  has  always  criticised 
the  NPT  as  nuclear  “apart- 
heid”, which  allows  the  nu- 
clear haves  to  keep  their  ar- 
senals, while  shutting  out  the 
have-nots.  But  with  reports 
that  India  may  be  planning  its 
own  test  its  principled  oppo- 
sition looks  distinctly 
pragmatic. 

“India  has  pulled  hank  from 
the  brink  because  it  didn't 
want  to  become  exposed  as 
opposing  the  CTBT."  a lead- 
ing arms  control  expert  said. 

Yet  Delhi  cannot  be  ig- 
nored: Pakistan  will  not  sign 
up  to  a CTBT  if  India  does 
not,  and  there  is  a danger  that 
Arab  countries,  led  by  Egypt, 
might  revive  the  controver- 
sial issue  of  Israel's  non-ad- 
herence to  the  NPT. 


Th. cuardlan  SaturtayJf«^ 

Bosnian  rivals 
free  PoWs  as 
tension 


Julian  Boraar  in  Sarajevo 


Gorazde  greetings ...  A resident  of  Gorazde  waves  to  a loved  one  arriving  in  a convoy  of  i 
aid  and  civilians,  escorted  by  Nato.  which  arrived  in  the  town  yesterday.  The  enclave  of  j 
Gorazde  was  besieged  by  Serbs  for  more  than  three  years  photograph:  jacxxjeunearzt 


HUNDREDS  Of  Bosnian 
prisoners  of  war  were 

released  by  their  cap- 
tors  and  were  waiting  to  be 
reunited  with  their  families 
last  night  in  a general  defu- 
sion of  tension  across  the 
country  in  the  run-up  to  a 
deadline  imposed  by  the  Day 
.ton  peace  agreement 

As  evening  foil  on  Sarajevo 
airport,  trucks  escorted  by 
French  troops  arrived  bring- 
ing prisoners  from  jails  on 
both  sides  of  the  former  front 
line.  The  released  detainees 
were  due  to  be  registered  by 
Red  Cross  workers  on  a bull- 
dozed patch  of  gravel  before 
being  allowed  to  meet  rela- 
tives who  bad  waited  anx- 
iously all  afternoon. 

But  the  prisoner  handover 
was  delayed  last  night  while 
government  and  Serb  officials 
waited  with  Red  Cross  work- 
ers for  other  prisoners  to  ar- 
rive from  around  the  country. 
Over  900  were  due  to  be 
released. 

Until  noon  yesterday,  argu- 
ments over  the  fote  of  thou- 
sands of  Muslims  still  miss- 
ing from  nearly  four  years  of 
war  and  ethnic  cleansing, 
threatened  to  delay  the  pris- 
oner release  and  jeopardise 
the  first  big  target  date  set  by 
Dayton. 

But  talks  yesterday  be- 
tween US  and  Bosnian  gov- 
ernment officials  brake  the 
deadlock,  agreeing  that  more 
effort  would  be  put  Into  trac- 
ing the  missing  in  return  for 
a complete  release  of  the  esti- 
mated 400  Serb  prisoners  in 
government  hands. 

Nato’s  Implementation 
Force  (I-For),  which  is  respon- 
sible for  policing  the  Dayton 
plan,  reported  widespread 
compliance  with  other  as- 
pects Of  the  rigarilfoe 
General  Michael  Walker, 
the  commander  of  Nato 
ground  forces  in  Bosnia,  in- 
spected frontline  bunkers 
around  Sarajevo  abandoned 
long  before  the  midnight 
dgarflfne. 

“This  is  a microcosm  of 
what  is  happening  all  along 
the  confrontation  line 
through  Bosnia-Herzego- 
vina,”  the  British  general  told 
reporters. 

I-For  troops  around  the 
country  were  patrolling  the 
600-mile  front  line,  to  make 
sure  both  sides  had  with- 
drawn the  2km  (1.25  miles) 
stipulated  by  the  Dayton 
agreement 

Nato  officials  said  that  a 
foil  assessment  of  compliance  i 


with  yesterdays  deadline 
could  only  be  made  over  the 
next  two  days.  Yesterday  50 
heavy  weapons  were  stiuin- 
sidfi  the  demilitarised 
according  to  the  chief  Nato 
spXsmL  in  Sarajevo,  Lieu- 
temnt-Colonel  MarkRayner. 

Nato  sources  said'  most  ra 
the  weapons  were  m the 
north  of  the  country,  In  areas 
patrolled  by  US  farces.  It  was 
unclear  whether  they  would 
be  withdrawn  by  midnight 

Another  target  set  by  the 
Dayton  plan  was  the  with- 
drawal of  foreign  forces  from 
Bosnian  soil,  including  "mo- 


jahedin”  Muslim  volunteers 
from  Afghanistan,  Iran  and 
other  Islamic  states,  as  well 
Croatian  and  Serbian  troops. 


‘Underdogs’ 
promised  arms 

f HE  MnsIIm-Croat  Feder- 

I ation  in  Bosnia  will  be 
given  artillery, , helicopters 
and  commanications  equip- 
ment to  help  it  hold  its  own 
against  better  armed  Bos- 
nian Serbs,  a US  state  de- 
partment official  said 
yesterday. 

Under  the  Dayton  peace 
accord,  the  federation  can 
receive  light  weapons  from 
March  15  and  heavier  arms 
90  days  later.  The  official 
said  other  countries  would 
be  asked  to  underwrite  the 
cost  and  that  the  aim  was  to 
provide  the  Muslims  and 
Croats  with  Nato-style 
weapons  and  gear.  — AP. 


Yesterday,  Nato  officials 
said  there  were  still  about  100 
mojahedln  fighters  under 
Bosnian  army  escort  in  the 
west  of  the  country  but  they 
expected  them  to  cross  toe 
border  over  the  course  of  toe 

The  fote  of  some  650  Bos- 
nian Muslim  detainees  at  two 
camps  within  Serbia  proper 
remains  uncertain.'  A Red 


Cross  spokesman  said  yester- 
day that  “alleged  prisoners  in 
Serbia  cannot  come  within 
foe  concerns  of  the  Dayton 
agreement,  which  applies  to 
the  terrain  of  Bosnia-Herzego- 
vina,"  Ed  Vulliamy  writes. 

The  group  fans  within  toe 
ambit  of  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees. A UNHCR  spokesman 
said  yesterday  the  650  were 
definitely  refugees”,  while 
acknowledging  that  they  have 
no  freedom  of  movement  and 
are  in  reality  “internees”. 


Serbia  ‘must 
help  tribunal 
or  face  new 
sanctions’ 


John  Palmer  in  Brussels 


Polish  spy  spat 
intensifies 

Poland's  new  president  sug- 
gested opening  secret  police 
files  yesterday,  while  ex-presi- 
dent  Lech  Walesa  denied  Rus- 
sian newspaper  allegations 
that  he  had  spied  for  Moscow. 

While  president,  Mr  Walesa 
opposed  opening  the  files  and 
misted  his  prime  minister 
who  backed  the  move.  “I 
regret  it  was  not  done.”  he 
said  yesterday.  — AP. 

Friars  on  file 

In  an  effort  to  weed  out  trou- 
blemakers, Buddhist  monks 


will  have  to  carry  official 
Identification  cards  similar  to 
those  already  required  for  all 
ordinary  Thai  citizens,  it  was 
reported  yesterday.  — AP. 

Dissident  freed 

Beijing  authorities  yesterday 
released  leading  dissident  Liu 
Xlaobo,  sending  him  back  to 
his  parents'  home  in  north- 
east China  after  more  than 
seven  months  in  police  custo- 
dy without  charge.  — Reuter. 

Marcos  millions 

Negotiators  admitted  failure 
yesterday  after  a five-day 
meeting  in  Hong  Kong  to 
settle  the  fate  of  an  estimated 
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S475  million  <£30Q  million) 
banked  in  Switzerland  by  the 
late  Philippines  dictator  Fer- 
dinand Marcos.  — AP. 

Bogota  jailbreak 

At  least  25  inmates  escaped 
yesterday  from  the  Bogota 
prison  from  which  Cali  cartel 
drug  lord  Jose  Santacruz  Lon- 
dono  escaped  last  week,  local 
radio  said.  — Reuter. 

Walcott  sued 

A woman  is  suing  Nobel 
Prize-winning  poet  and  play- 
wright Derek  Walcott,  saying 
he  threatened  to  give  her  a 
failing  grade  unless  she  had 
sex  with  him  while  she  was  a 
student  at  Boston  Universi- 
ty.—AP. 

Slovak  stars 

Steve  McQueen  the  late 
American  film  star  was  in 
foot  one  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous sons  of  Slovakia,  accord- 
ing to  a Slovakian  newspaper. 
The  Novy  Cas  newspaper  said 
the  acta:,  whose  Slovakian 
father  allegedly  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  after  the 
first  world  war,  joins  other 
supposed  Slovaks.  Paul  New- 
man and  Andy  WarhoL  — AP. 


THE  United  Nations'  chief 
war  crimes  prosecutor. 
Richard  Goidstone.  said  yes 
terday  international  sane 
Lions  might  hare  to  be  reim- 
posed on  former  Yugoslavia 
because  of  the  refusal  of  Ser- 
bia’s President  Milosevic  to 
co-operate  in  handing  over  in 
dieted  war  criminals. 

Speaking  after  a meeting 
with,  the  secretary-general  of 
Nato.  Javier  Solana.  and  the  I- 
For  military  commander. 
General  George  Joulwan.  Mr 

Goidstone  said  the  Belgrade 
government  was  withholding 
all  cooperation  with  the  war 
crimes  investigation. 

The  International  Court  of 
Justice  in  The  Hague  has 
issued  arrest  warrants  for 
several  Bosnian  Serb  leaders, 
including  Radovan  Karadzic 
and  General  Ratko  Mladic, 
who  jvent  to  ground  after  the 
Dayton  peace  agreement  The 
UN  suspended  economic  sanc- 
tions against  Serbia  as  an  in- 
ducement for  Slobodan  Milo- 
sevic to  co-operate  to  secure  a 
peace  settlement  in  Bosnia. 

“Unfortunately.  I cannot 
say  that  we  have  ever 
received  or  are  we  receiving 
the  co-operation  we  are  en- 
titled to  from  the  government 
of  Serbia  and  Montenegro.” 
Mr  Goidstone  said. 

Nothing  has  changed  since 
the  Dayton  agreement  even 
though  it  rommmits  the  sig- 
natories to  help  detain  in- 
dicted war  criminals  and  en- 
sure .their  speedy  transfer  to 
the  international  court  in  The 
Hague." 

He  added:  "In  the  case  of  a 
persistent  refusal  to  cooper- 
ate by  Serbia,  this  could  In- 
volve the  reimposition  of  eco- 
nomic sanctions.” 
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They  should  kiss  and  tell,  write 
the  blockbuster,  sell  the  film 
and  blow  the  gaff  apart.  They 
can  pay  off  their  debts  and 
become  women  of  independent 
means:  Princesses  pic. 

Suzanne  Moore 
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past  sins  at 
the  service 
of  politics 


The  current  investigation  of  a 
brutal  1 980  military  massacre 
involves  as  much  political  reality 
as  a zeal  for  the  truth,  writes 

Andrew  Higgins  in  Kwangju 


THE  cobbler  lay  in  a 
coma  for  four  days, 
his  skull  cracked  by 
repeated  blows  with 
heavy  clubs,  his  spine 
stomped  by  paratrooper 
boots,  his  left  leg  gouged  by  a 
bayonet 

After  he  regained  con- 
sciousness. an  anxious 
bureaucrat  from  the  Kwangju 
municipal  martial-law  com- 
mand stopped  by  to  see  how 
he  was  doing.  The  official  sug- 
gested a deal;  cash  In  return 
for  silence. 

Keep  quiet,  Lee  Chong-nam 
remembers  being  advised, 
and  he  could  earn  himself  a 
little  money.  He  would  also 
save  himself  a lot  of  trouble. 
Forget  the  soldiers  in  camou- 
flage and  gas  masks  who 
pounced  as  he  cycled  back  to 
his  shoeshop;  Forget  how 
they  beat  him  about  the  head 
and  shoulder  near  the 
Kwangju  bus  station.  Forget 
bow  be  was  left  for  dead  in  a 
pool  of  blood. 

“The  government  wanted  to 
bury  this  whole  tragedy  just 
as  It  buried  the  bodies.”  says 
Mr  Lee.  still  so  traumatised 
he  visits  three  clinics  a day 
for  acupuncture,  physical 
therapy,  physchiatric  coun- 
selling and  a cocktail  of  West- 
ern and  herbal  medicines.  He 
has  not  worked  since  May  18. 
1980.  the  day  South  Korean 
soldiers  first  ran  amok  on  the 
streets  of  Kwangju. 

The  experience  left  him 
with  a phobia  of  uniforms.  At 
the  sight  of  a policeman,  his 
hands  tremble,  his  head 
pounds  and  sweat  pours  from 
his  brow. 

Today,  after  16  years  and 
several  false-starts.  South 
Korea  is  trying  to  confront 
explain  and  — most  impor- 
tantly and  dangerously  — 
assign  blame  for  the  Kwangju 
massacre,  a piovotal  event 
around  which  modem  poli- 
tics in  the  country  revolve. 

Instead  of  ordering  silence 
fromMr;  Lee 'aM' Other  survv 
vors  of  violence  that  rapidly 
escalated  from  club  blows  to 
machine-gun  fire,  officials 
today  invite  them  to  come  for- 
ward and  tell  exactly  what 
they  saw  when  the  military 
moved  in  to  stop  student  pro- 
tests. 

Escorted  by  a team  of  inves- 
tigators from  the  state  prose- 
cutor's office  in  Seoul,  Mr  Lee 
recently  returned  to  the  scene 
of  the  crime,  a narrow  street 
lined  with  shops  peddling 
jumbo  television  sets,  com- 
puters and  other  familiar  tro- 
phies of  Asia’s  tiger  econo- 
mies. 

He  pointed  out  the  spot 
where  he  won  the  grim  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first 
Kwangju  citizen  seriously  in- 
jured at  the  hands  of  special- 


forces  troops  who  had  been 
airlifted  from  Seoul  the  previ- 
ous night 

The  result  of  such  inquiries 
is  due  to  be  announced  next 
week  and  will  almost  cer- 
tainly mean  another  accusing 
finger  pointed  at  South 
Korea's  previous  two  presi- 
dents, Chun  Doo-hwan,  effec- 
tively in  charge  of  the 
country  in  1980,  and  his  loyal 
protege,  Roh  Tae-woo. 

Already  indicted  for  pocket- 
ing bribes  worth  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  the  two 
men  are  likely  to  be  charged 
with  ordering  the  use  of  le- 
thal force  in  Kwangju.  Sev- 
eral of  their  military  cronies 
have  already  been  arrested 
because  of  their  own  role. 

“They  should  be  sentenced 
to  death  under  the  law,  like 
Ceausescu  in  Romania,"  sug- 
gests Mr  Lee,  relishing  the 
idea  of  a summary  execution. 
The  death  penalty,  although 
possible,  is  highly  unlikely.  . 

All  the  same,  the  whole  ex- 
ercise carries  a subversive 
significance  that  resonates 
far  beyond  the  city  limits  of 
Kwangju,  the  capital  of 
Korea's  traditionally  rebel- 
lious Choi  la  region. 

Across  Asia,  leaders  justify 
past  and  present  brutality  as 
an  unfortunate  but  unavoid- 
able precondition  for  political 
stability  and  economic 
growth.  In  the  decade  and  a 
half  that  followed  the  blood- 
shed in  Kwangju,  South 
Korea  enjoyed  an  almost  un- 
interrupted economic  boom,  a 
model  keenly  studied  and 
then  repeated  by  China  after 
the  Tiananmen  Square  mas- 
sacre in  June  1989. 

China,  Indonesia,  Burma  or 
any  of  the  other  states  se- 
duced by  the  authoritarian 
route  to  prosperity  will  be 
less  keen  to  copy  South 
Korea's  current  experiments. 
In  all  such  countries,  history 
— and  its  abuse — is  rooted  in 
politics. not&cts.  , . , ' ; ... 

At  Mangwoldong  cemetery. ' 
where  125  of  those  , killed  in 
1980  are  buried,  dozens  of  vis- 
itors pay  their  respects.  Even 
the  icy  cold  of  an  early  morn- 
ing in  January  does  not  keep 
them  away.  Next  to  the  tomb- 
stone of  a farmer  student 
leader  a glass  box  has  been 
filled  with  old  notebooks  and 
other  mementos.  Recently 
added  to  the  collection  is  the 
front  page  of  a local  news- 
paper. It  has  a headline  few 
ever  expected  to  see:  "Chun 
Doo-hwan  to  be  arrested". 

A nearby  souvenir  stall 
sells  graphic  videos  and 
books  filled  with  pictures  of 
mutilated  bodies  from  1980, 
scenes  of  carnage  not  seen  in 
the  country  since  the  Korean 
War.  . .. 

For  years,  Mangwoldong 


Tough  tactics . - . Seoul  police  seize  a student  during  a protest  demanding  punishment  of  those  responsible  for  the  Kwangju  violence  In  1980  (right  and  top)  photograph:  ahn  young-joon 


cemetery  has  been  a place  of 
pilgrimage  for  students  from 
across  the  counfry.  Today, 
many  of  the  pilgrims  are  busi- 
nessmen, professionals  and 
even  former  military  officers. 

Lee  Jae-yun,  an  electronics 
manufacturer  from  Seoul, 
took  a taxi  out  to  the  grave- 
yard between  business  meet- 
ings- An  officer  in  the  South 
Korean  military  until  1978,  he 
welcomes  efforts  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  what  happened  in 
Kwangju  — and  punish  those 
responsible.  “Only  Third 
World  countries  have  mili- 
tary coups."  he  sniffs.  “I  hope 
we  have  moved  beyond  this 
here." 

Across  Korea,  economic 
statistics  are  no  longer  ac- 
cepted as  the  only  valid  gauge 
of  political  legitimacy.  "The 
old  regime  had  a birth  de- 
fect," says  Bae  Ho-hahn,  pres- 
ident of  the  Sejong  Institute,  a 
think-tank  in  Seoul.  “It  came 
to  power  with  blood  on ' its 
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hands.  It  was  bom  with  an 
irreparable  defect  of  legiti- 
macy. This  was  an  incurable 
disease." 

The  current-  investigation 
into  the  killings  at  Kwangju 
Involves  as  much  politics  as 
zeal  for  the  truth.  It  is  con-  j 
trolled  by  the  prosecutor's  ! 
office,  which  in  turn  takes 
orders  from  the  Blue  House, 
the  country’s  presidential 
mansion  and  source  of  all  real 
decision-making  power.  It  is 
far  from  the  independent  en- 1 
quiry  demanded  by  groups  of 
victims,  associations  for  the 
bereaved  and  various  other 
organisations  set  up  since 
1980  to  judge  facts  and  respon- 
sibility. 

All  the  same,  it  still  marks 
the  first  serious  attempt  in 
the  entire  region  to  hold  mili- 
tary leaders  accountable  for 
their  past  actions. 

The  generals  who  ruled 
South  Korea  from  a coup 
d'etat  in  1961,  and  through  a 
second  coup  in  1980,  presided 
over  one  of  the  world's  fast- 
est-growing economies.  A 
country  that  ranked  alonside 
Zaire  or  Sudan  at  the  start  of 
the  military's  political  ascen- 
dancy is  now  on  the  verge  of 
joining  the  OECD  as  a fully 
paid-up  member  of  the  rich 
nations’  dub. 

However,  such  wealth  and 
dynamism  planted  the  seeds  of, 
autocracy's  destruction.  "Con-1 
fuclan  influence  is  on  the  de- 
cline," says  Dr  Bae.  “Rigid  hi- 
erarchies and  deference  to 
authority  are  often  seen  as  the 
two  dominant  characteristics 
of  Korean  Confucianism. 
These  two  pillars  may  not 
have  yet  entirely  collapsed, 
but  they  are  crumbling." 


News  in  brief 


The  military’s  explanation 
that  soldiers  resorted  to  force 
to  put  down  an  armed  upris- 
ing orchestrated  by  North 
Korea  has  been  ridiculed  for 
years.  But,  with  most  of  the 
country's  ruling  elite  tainted 
either  by  association  or  direct 
involvement,  authorities 
showed  scant  interest  in  delv- 


Mr  Chun:  in  charge  in  1980 

ing  too  deeply  into  what  hap- 
pened, just  as  the  Chinese 
C-ommunist  party  cannot 
afford  any  debate  on  the  kill- 
ings around  Tiananmen 
Square. 

Until  now  the  most  compre- 
hensive- survey  of  the 
Kwangju  massacre  was  an  in- 
ternal report  commissioned 
by  the  United  States,  which 
still  keeps  37,000  troops  in  1 
South  Korea  and  shares  over- 
all command  of  all  troops 
south  of  the  demilitarised 
frontier  with  the  north. 

It  has  been  an  article  of 
faith  among  student  radicals 


that  the  US  planned,  or  at 
least  connived,  in  a bloodbath 
in  which,  officially,  about  200 
people  died.  Alternative  esti- 
. mates  reach  up  to  10  times 
that  The  then  US  president, 
Ronald  Reagan,  gave  a warm 
welcome  to  Mr  Chun  at  the 
White  House  less  than  a year 
after  the  massacre,  but  there 
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is  no  evidence  to  support 
claims  of  direct  US 
involvement 

Scores  of  witnesses  and  vic- 
tims have  come  forward  to 
talk  to  prosecutors  in 
Kwangju.  A woman  took 
them  to  the  intersection 
where  a bus  she  was  riding 
had  come  under  army  fire. 
She  was  the  sole  survivor. 

Recalling  the  trauma  sent  j 
her  into  shock.  She  is  now  in 
hospital  recovering. 

A farmer  student  told  how 
troops  used  flame-flowers  as 
well  as  heavy  machine  guns 
against  the  city's  citizens. 


Most  in  Kwangju  seem  to 
savour  the  humiliation  of  Mr 
Chun  and  Mr  Roh,  but  there 
is  little  jubilation. 

"They:  should  have  been 
brought  to  court  15  years 
ago,"  says  Lee  Se-yung,  who 
was  shot  twice  through  the 
abdomen  while  waving  a 
South  Korean  flag  in  front  of 


Mr  Roh:  loyal  protege 

the  provincial  government 
building  on  May  21, 1980.  ‘Tm 
happy,  but  also  very  sad  it 
took  so  long." 

There  is  also  deep  suspicion 
about  the  motives  of  Presi- 
dent Kim  Young-sam,  who 
initially  opposed  any  attempt 
to  open  the  Kwangju  case  but 
suddenly  changed  his  mind 
late  last  year.  The  change  of 
heart  coincided  with  signs 
that  he  could  soon  fall  victim 
to  his  own  anti-corruption 
campaign. 

So  strong  are  the  cries  for 
vengeance  in  Kwangju  that 
Catholic  priests  find  them- 


selves wrestling  with  their 
convictions  over  the  death 
penalty.  “Before  we  can  for- 
give them,  they  must  repent," 
says  Father  Kim  Seong- 
I nyong,  who  has  long  cam- 
paigned for  a full  investiga- 
tion to  determine  how  many 
people,  died  and  who  gave  the 
order  to  use  lethal  force. 
“What  can  we  do  if  they  re- 
fuse to  repent?  Our  ideals  and 
the  real  world  are  different." 

Instead  of  offering  bis 
excuses,  Mr  Chun  has  gone 
on  the  attack,  appealing  to  the 
courts  far  protection.  He  has 
challenged  the  legality  of  a so- 
called  special  act  that  paved 
the  way  for  his  prosecution.  It 
extended  a 15-year  statute  of 
limitations  by  ruling  that  the 
period  begins  only  at  the  end 
of  his  term  in  office.  He 
reminds  President  Kim  — his 
main  tormentor  — of  his  own 
past  “If  I am  a criminal  who 
brought  confusion  to  society, 
then  is  it  not  reasonable  that 
President  Kim  take  responsi- 
bility for  having  come 
together  with  such  insurrec- 
tionists." 

However,  suddenly  the  old 
assumptions  and  alliances 
have  been  turned  upside 
down.  "We  want  to  cut  our- 
selves off  from  a history  that 
legitimised  military  coups 
and  military  dictatorships," 
says  Sohn  Hak-kyu,  a former 
dissident  and  Oxford  gradu- 
ate who  now  sits  in  parlia- 
ment for  the*  ruling  New 
Korea  Party,  and  serves  as 
the  party's  official  spokes- 
man. “We  need  a new  history. 
This  means  not  only  defining 
Kwangju  as  a democratic 
movement,  but  also  punish- 
ing those  who  suppressed  it" 


Fears  for  Tibetan  boy 

JH  MNESTY  International  j The  group  said  a Tibetan  [ Last  May  the  Data: 
yesterday  expressed  abbot  and  more  than  50  Tibetan  Buddhism's 
^^Econcem  that  a six-year-  monks  and  laypersons  were  god-king,  identified  i 


JS  MNESTY  International 
^^kyesterday  expressed 
^^concem  that  a six-year- 
old  boy  named  by  the  exiled 
Dalai  Lam  a as  Tibetan  Bud- 
dhism's second  most  impor- 
tant monk  and  his  family 
have  been  missing  from  their 
home  for  eight  months  and 
may  be  under  restriction  by 
the  authorities. 


The  group  said  a Tibetan 
abbot  and  more  than  50 
monks  and  laypersons  were 
still  being  detained  in  a bitter- 
row  with  China  over  the  rein- 
carnation, of  the  Panchen 
Lama. 

Chinese  officials  have  in- 
sisted the  boy  is  safe  in  Tibet, 
but  have  declined  to  give  fur- 
ther details. 


UN  ready  for  Iraqi  talks 


THE  United  Nations 
secretary-general,  Bou- 
tros Boutros-Ghali,  has  told 
Iraq  he  is  prepared  to  hold 
talks  on ’a  resolution  which 
allows  oil  to  be  sold  in 
order  to  buy  food  on  the 
understanding  that  its 
terms  cannot  be  changed, 
the  president  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  said. 

Sir  John  Weston,  Brit- 
ain's UN  ambassador,  said: 
“If  the  name  of  the  game  is 
talking  about  the  imple- 
mentation of  Resolution  j 
986,  there  very  wen  will  be  j 
discussions  and  nobody's  | 


going  to  object  to  that  — 
providing  the  context  of 
those  discussions  is  clearly 
understood  by  all 
concerned.'* 

He  was  speaking  after 
Britain,  the  United  States, 
Russia  and  France  had  dis- 
cussed with  Mr  Boutros- 
Ghali  a letter  from  Iraq 
saying  it  would  accept  an 
invitation  for  talks. 

Resolution  986  was 
adopted  by  the  Security 
Council  to  enable  Iraq  to 
sell  up  to  £1.2  billion  of  oil 
to  buy  food,  medicine  and 
other  necessities.  — Reuter. 


Last  May  the  Dalai  Lama, 
Tibetan  Buddhism's  exiled 
god-king,  identified  Gedhun 
Choekyi  Nyima.  aged  six,  as 
the  reincarnation  of  the  Pan- 
chen Lama  who  died  in  1989. 
Beijing  denounced  the  selec- 
tion as  invalid,  and  enthroned 
its  own  choice,  Gyaincain 
Norbu,  also  aged  six.  in  No- 
vember. — Reuter. 


Feud  erupts 
at  funeral 

THE  bitter  family  infight- 
ing that  cost  the  job  of 
N.T.  Rama  Rao,  the  Indian 
film-star  turned  politician, 
erupted  again  at  his  funeral 
yesterday,  when  his  widow 
Lakshmi  Parvati  was  ordered 
to  leave  the  cortege. 

Rama  Rao,  who.  aides  said 
died  of  a heart  attack  on 
Thursday,  was  toppled  as  An- 
dhra Pradesh's  chief  minister 
. by  his  son-in-law  last  year. 

When  Mrs  Parvati  climbed 
aboard  the  cortege  in  Hyder- 
abad yesterday:  family  mem- 
bers ordered  her  off!  — Reuter. 


Group  ‘killed 
Abacha’s  son9 

A group  calling  itself  the 
United  Front  for  Nigeria's 
Liberation  and  claiming  to 
represent  opponents  of  the 
country's  military  ruler.  Gen- 
eral Sani  Abacha,  said  it  had 
caused  the  plane  crash  in 
Kano  on  -Wednesday  that 
killed  his  oldest  son.  Ibrahim, 
and  13  other  people. 

There  was  no  way  to  verify 
the  authenticity  of  its  claim, 
which  was  sent  to  journalists. 
Pro-democracy  groups  de- 
nounced the  idea  of  using 
violence  to  remove  Gen  Aba- 
cha. — AP. 

Papua  deadline 

The  Indonesian  military  has 
given  guerrillas  of  the  sepa- 
ratist Free  Papua  Movement 
who  are  holding  four  British 
hostages  in  the  province  of 
Irian  Jaya  “until  the  end  of 
the  week”  to  free  them  before 
- it  considers  other  options. 
The  Britons  are  among  14 
people  who  have  been  held 
! captive  for  12  days,  unites 
John  AglUmby  in  Jakarta. 

Officers  face  frial 

In  a blow  to  the  powerful  Hon- 
duran military,  the  country's 
supreme  court  has  cleared  the 


way  for  officers  to  stand  trial 
in  a civilian  court  for  the  first 
time.  The  10  officers  have  been 
accused  of  abducting,  tortur- 
ing and  trying  to  kill  six  stu- 
dents in  1982.  — AP. 

Islamist  failure 

The  leader  of  Turkey’s  Islam- 
ist Welfare  Party,  Necmettin 
Erbakan,  yesterday  gave  up 
his  attempt  to  form  a govern- 
ment after  failing  to  find  co- 
alition partners,  a party  offi- 
cial said.  — Reuter. 

Bahrain  clashes 

Security  forces  in  Bahrain 
clashed  with  anti-government 
Shi’ite  Muslims  in  villages  in 
the  west  of  the  country  and 
arrested  several  people,  resi- 
dents said  yesterday.  Bah- 
rain’s Shi'tte  majority  has 
been  demanding  the  restora- 
tion of  parliament,  which  was 
dissolved  in  1975.  — Reuter. 

Wanted:  Lazy  slob 

A Norwegian  importation  and 
distribution  company  in  San- 
defjord,  south  of  Oslo, 
received  130  applications 
when  it  advertised  a “boring 
job”  far  “indolent  people  with 
a total  lack  of  service-mind  ed- 
ness”  after  receiving  no  re- 
sponses to  its  original  advert 
for  a hard-working  and 
friendly  salesperson. — AP. 
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Racing 


Ron  Cox  expects  retiring  trainer  to  be 
one  jump  ahead  at  Haydock  and  Kempton 


RACECARDS  will 

never  be  the  same 
from  the  start  of  next 
month  when  the 
name  M H Easter  by  sadly  dis- 
appears. 

Miles  Henry,  always  known 
as  Peter,  hands  the  reins  at 
his  Malton  stables  to  his  son 
Tim  after  a distinguished 
career  which  sees  him  retire 
as  the  only  modern  day 
trainer  to  send  out  1,000  win- 
ners Flat  and  jumps. 

Easterby.  who  plans  to  play 
an  active  role  behind  the 
scenes  at  Great  Habton, 
leaves  some  highly  promising 
jumpers  tor  his  son  to  be  go- 
ing on  with.  Two  of  them, 
S cotton  Banks  and  Thornton 
Gate,  can  show  theig  worth  at 
Haydock  and  Kempton  today. 

Since  a poor  first  effort  of 
the  season  at  Cheltenham, 
when  he  did  not  travel  well, 
Scotton  Banks  has  gone  from 
strength  to  strength. 

His  winning  run  began 
with  a 30  lengths'-  victory  at 
Haydock  and  he  returns  to 
the  course  with  a major 
chance  in  the  Peter  Marsh 
Chase. 

Despite  being  eased  on  the 
run-in,  Scotton  Banks  had  10 
lengths  to  spare  over  Lo  Stre- 
gone  at  Wetherby  last  time, 


with  a further  10  lengths  to 
Tartan  Tyrant  The  latter  wiH 
be  fitter  today,  but  Scotton 
Banks  has  been  raised  just  71b 
and  remains  on  a good  mark. 

Three  miles  in  soft  ground 
is  ideal  for  the  son  of  Le  Moss. 
However,  the  combination  of 
trip,  going  and  the  big  Hay- 
dock fences  will  be  an  alto- 
gether different  test  for  Lone- 
some Glory. 

If  he  should  defy  top 
weight,  this  top  American 
jumper  will  have  earned  a 
crack  at  the  Gold  Cup.  But  he 
was  absolutely  thrown  in  at 
the  weights  when  he  beat 
Egypt  Mill  Prince  over  two 
and  a half  miles  at  Sandown. 
There  is  no  such  leniency 
today  off  a 171b  higher  rating. 

Smith's  Band  was  all  out  to 
beat  Toogood  TO  Be  True,  a ■ 
stable-mate  of  Scotton  Banlcs 
(1.30),  here  a fortnight  ago 
and  the  Easterby  camp  will, 
know  where  they  stand  with 
Jenny  Pitman's  runner. 

Lorcan  Wyer,  Easterby’s 
first  jockey,  cannot  have 
found  it  easy  to  pass  up  Scot- 
ton Banks  in  favour  of  Thorn- 
ton Gate  in  the  Bic  Razor  Lan- 
zarote  Hurdle  at  Kempton. 

There  is  clearly  a fair 
amount  of  confidence  behind 
this  progressive  hurdler,  who 


showed  a smart  turn  of  foot 
to  win  by  five  lengths  at  Hay- 
dock last  time.  Thornton 
Gate  (2.40)  is  a handy  type 
who  should  be  suited  by  this 
course  and  distance. 

Successful  in  last  year's 
Lanzarote  Hurdle,  Trying 
Again  (3.40)  is  steadily  gain- 
ing in  confidence  over  fences 
and  looks  worth  following  in 
the  Bic  Razor  Novice  Chase.  ■ 

Back  at  Haydock,  Unde 
Ernie  (3.00)  should  be  hard 
to  beat  - in . the  Gars  wood 
Handicap  Chase.  He  was  well 
in  contention  going  to  the 
last  fence  in  the  Victor  Chan- 
dler at  Ascot  last  week  before 
weakening  into  fifth. 
Dropped  51b,  he  can.  make  the 
most  of  the  handicapper’s 
generosity. 

The  Haydock  Park  Cham- 
pion- Hurdle  Trial  looks 
tailor-made  tor  a return  to 
form,  by  Mysilv  (1.00).  Al- 
though,her  stable  is  not  yet 
in  top  gear,  Charles  Egerton’s 
mare  should  avenge  a four 
lengths  Ascot  defeat  by 
PridwelL 

She  is  5lb  better  off  now, 
but  more  importantly  is  back 
on  a left-hand  course  and  rac- 
ing on  softer  ground.  She  fin- 
ished fifth  behind  Alder- 
brook  under  similar 
conditions  in  last  year’s 
Champion  Hurdle,  when 
Atdurs  (now  31b  worse)  was 
ova*  seven  lengths  back  in 
seventh  place. 


Bank  on  Easterly 
to  deliver  a double 


Trial  run  . . . Atours  faces  stiff  opposition  from  Mysilv  in  today’s  Haydock  Park  Champion  Hurdle  Trial 


Nicholson  in  I 

ZABADI  and  Castle  Sweep, 
both  trained,  by  David 
Nicholson,  booked  their  tick- 
ets for  the  Cheltenham  Festi- 
val in  March  with  impressive 
wins  at  Kempton  yesterday. 

The  performance  by  2a- 
badi,  who  will  now  go  for  the 
Triumph  Hurdle,  justified 
Nicholson's  high  hopes  for 


PHOTOGRAPH:  GEORGE  SELWYN 


the  former  John  Oxx  inmate 
at  the  start  of  the  season  but 
prompted  no  inquiry  by  the 
stewards  into  Improvement 
inform. 

. Nicholson  explained:  “He 
has  always  worked'  like  a 
good  horse  at  home,  the  best 
of  anything  I've  got  bar  none. 

"But  he  was  awful  at  Ascot 


and  after  running  at  Devon  be 
blew  as  If  he  had  never  been 
on  a racecourse  In  his  life. 
What's  happened  here,  1 don't 
know.  His  Flat  form  was  good 
and  I just  couldn’t  understand 
what  was  going  whang.” 

Castle  Sweep  landed  div- 
ision two  of  the  Extra  Day- 
light Novice  Hurdle  easing 


down  by  15  lengths.  Now  un- 
beaten in  five  starts,  the  five- 
year-old  will  probably  run  in 
the  Supreme  Novices'  Hurdle 
at  the  Festival. 

Karshi  ended  the  Champion 
Hurdle  aspirations  of  River 
North  by  beating  that  rival  by 
a length  and  a quarter  to  initi- 
ate a 1 double  for  Henrietta 


Knight  who  also  struck  _ with 
Toureen  Prince. 

While  Karshi  could  meet 
Castle  Sweep  at  Cheltenham, 
River  North  looks  set  to 
return  to  the  Flat 

“We  will  have  to  thfnk  very 
seriously  about  whether  to 
persevere  with  bhn  over  hur- 
dles," said  owner  Peter  SavilL 


Haydock  with  TV  form 


Catterick 


1UO  Potty  Road 
1 -SO  Saotton  Baric 


1.10  FBflM  liMrtrinaat 
: 1-40  CtenBawynr  Du  Lac 
1.10  Kha’tCnu 


2L40  TborntOtt  Goto 
3.10  Too  Ptaato 
9U40  TRVmO  MAIN  (nop) 
4.10  Cofcmol  Btoxor 


12.30  PBTM1KB  LONO  OttTAMCT  HBHDLE  3m  7f  1 IQyrii  £11,740 

1 5P610- MUDAMN  (343)  (CD)  C Bread  10-11-10  «lnta 

1 110-22  PUTTY  MMD  (SB)  (HF)D  MctaleoaS-iVIfl >-|rii 

3 3-1304  STWtWBBanr  ANGEL  (28)  CBrOoku  W 1-5 BBte*— r 

4 04111-4*  RALASAM  (30)  M Pipe  10-11-3 M Own* 

5 PP4-664  MBLVBUBIIAN (35} MMorrh  6-11-3 COtowym 

8 11PM11  BEnUTMES  AHEAD  (43)  Q tfcdunjs  10-1V6 A DabUn 

7 23542-1  C0QU1  LAM  (10)  Mr  J Dun  0-11-3 Jtari 

A 111101-  BKKM  CASH  (074)  K Bailey  7-11-3 -.lOtborna 

S 014/43-8  SNHPSON  (SB)  (CD)  JOM 11-11-3 .TCtariM  • 

10  WfPI-P  T14M(T)MTwltt«-navM«fc.l1-a - - - . . CU— V 

If  0BP-430  TOP SM (8)  JJaiOdna 7-11-3 . Sunday 

f - 

lstflD*7-2  Putty  Road  4-1  Mur  Times  Mart.  5-1  Stancwn.  6-1  Beteedwlan.  0-1  Sbeoberry  Angel. 
10-1  Smkiii  Cssii.  UiKUMni  w-i  Tra.  Top  Som.  20-1  Balaam  iinwun 

FtHMOlllDfl- MUDAHBD  SucoanU  In  ONa  ran  lost  yssr.  M ms  In  February  ohon  tad  approaching  2 
oert  un»  run-tn.  bn  S tty  Iter  Honour  (Ascal  8m.  Hwy) 

PUTTY  HOADi  Ewry  dunce  S out  no  extra  n»Hn.  Mu  41  by  Silver  Hedge,  irth  TOP  SPIN  [Inafl,  evetY 
'charm  Sou.  omipach.  ■ 3rd  and  BELVH3BHAN  (level).  lad  halfway  until  haded  2 out.  M 4tti  (Ascot 
3rel8.Gd). 

imnmnv  ANOIIL:  Outpaced  lour  out,  raJBod  nm-bl.  stayed  on,  171 4#  ft)  Prtdmfl  (AaxK2n4t . 90). 

BALASAIte  Formerly  tap-dan  staying  hunter.  Dial  run  tar  IB  months  hat  Uma  whan  rated  all  wtm  puOad 

npbatareSontta  nows  chan  oon  by  Si  IMUon  Fairway  |UnglMd  3n.  Hvyt. 

ttl  ru  IKS  AMEASr  In  good  torm  akra  returntng  tram  Injury,  lea  approaching  UoL  ran  on  wail,  beet 

Wee  Windy  UR  (Chettanham  3mH.  Gd). 

coow  LAMM  Mad*  on.  bnl  StonBwl  ana  W (Kotoo  DiO.  3«). 

SNWSONi  Ron  wall  mi  reappearance  when  Mary  chance  Iron  Soot.  OM  pace  M,  48  3rd  to  Conquering 
Leader  (itowbwy3niB.H»y). 

TOO  ttPttfc  Below  OM  on  taunt  *U*t  reran  taltad  ell  lift  dl2  Bn  Mure  bablnd  Trosauia  Again  (Akoi  3m. 
Gdffll. 
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1 .00  HAYDOCK  MU  CHAMPION  HURDLE  DUAL  Da  C12^80 

1 00-112Z  AT0UR3  (14)  (D)DEta»orth  8-17-10 PKoBoy 

X 12P021  PW0WELLC*5)(D)M  Pipe  0-1 W JLowar 

a 234501  AMBBR  TALLEY  (3)  (D)  DWHtami  5-11-3 ; JPmri 

4 12SP24-  lOOOnSU  (400)  (D)J  WNto  6-11-3 — A Megrim 

. 9 2220F  NEW INH(f)(D)SGo01ng3 5-11-3 ADofaMa 

9 115F— 12  MYSILV (35) (D) (Bfl C Egertoo 0-11-2 JOafeonw 

TOP  FORM  T1PB  Byala  10,  Mm  8 

Ratbags  6-4  MysU*.  9-4  lours.  4-1  PrtdMll  5-1  Uoorlsft.  50-1  New  Um.  HKH  An*w  VeOnv  ^ 

FOfli  aume  - PHDtnm  Lad  nnel  0»shU  ran  on.  won  tty  41  from  MYSILV  flewl).  led  B la«  (Ascoi  2aB, 
G* 

ATOim  Kept  on  uoder  pressure  irom  mo  out.  no  toemaEkxi  on  vtmar.  Un  71  by  CoUar  Bay  (Sandman 
laAGriOg. 

■OOHtSH:  Huawy  Ha  out,  rennn.attiata.titnSlby  Large  Acaon  (Choftanham  2rml.a>-SS). 

Hnr  EH  Led  until  headed  aw)  Mi  Soot  h race  won  by  Fndday  iWatturbyZm.  Gd3ti). 

AHBR  VALUVi  Takes  dramatic  sup  an  hi  deae  ulnnliig  aoutae  eaDar  0 Natttagbafli  (Zee.  flood  IB  I 
ufl)  on  Ttwredej.  taeeng  JOndaLoola  9.  i 


1*30  PWW  HARSM  HAUWCAP  CMAH  3wi  cte^rra 

1 21-1111  UMEBMC  QUMT  (SO)  (D)  C BreoQ  3-11-10 EWEe—ar 

X 12-2111  SCOTTON  BAIDU  (■)  (C)(D)  MH  Easterby  7-1 V4 BOawty 

a P/1U1F-3  TARTAN  TYRANT  (•)  (CD)  G Richards  10-10-13 ADoUM 

4 1300-33  SAMHOWSAVAIMAH  (43)(C)(D)  Mrs  J Plmn  13-10-11 .W  Martha 

E UP-1 1 n samn  BAM  (14)(C0)  Mrs  JPxman  3-10-7 BFMroot 

• UOI-M  WBJ. MIMED (8) (IQ RBucMw 0-10-7 Ihari 

TOP  RmM  TWEi  BooBn  BMb  B,  Trta  Tfual  7 

BetUaai  2-1  Scotton  BarJre,  1V4  Srnttb'a  Bend.  Lwusonu  Ofevy.  9-2  Tanan  Tyrant  14-1  GarrtUM 
SavanMh.  25-1  wen  Bneted.  tiawi 

POWOUlHI-UIMSOBnifiUNtTiAiiiancan  gafejlug,|uiii[M«nel1oaBn1taticti8sl>iodeo<il«Hnelosa 
up  w*UM  lea.  twelEwiilUtt  Prince  ill  (SandoonZm®,  OO). 

SCOTTON  HM  taenwnap  riuaai.  led  SooL  loon  daer.  von  by  ON  ftorelo  tRSBOM,  «Mi  TAOTAH 
TffiAHT  newel),  bewtiii  wsn  he*:^  s ou.  Wn  3 iwt  ansra  (wettwroy  3xu».  a>sru. 

OAH8BOH  SAVAMUHt  Oudeaed  00  tatad  Nan.  ndden  alooo  and  nweead  haflaty.  *11 3rd  ol  5 b Ose 
Man|Haydock3re,Gd). 

SUm  BAHDi  Ahneys  pronuunl.  led  ipp  2 out.  held  Hi  peowty.  son  by  nk  <rom  Tocpocd  To  Be  True 
IHavdoe*  3m.  Sg.  _ 

WELL  NNKHDi  Headway  7 out  led  3 oo(  unto  app  2 ran.  4»  el  7.  bW  29B.  la  Percy  5moBa*  lAecn)  2n«. 
Od-Stj 

2.00  mum  Homes  CHASE  Sea  4(  C3.77S 

1 22('Off-1  EVEN  BLUE  (38)  (D)  Mrs  C Black  6-1 1-M OMcCabi 

8 B03-121  NAHUM!  LAD  (14)  (D)  Un  J PttmaA  7-1  VO ^WMantae 

X 3411112-  BHJ.YOQAT  OflWF(SBS)  D Mdnlson  7-11-1 A Magiire 

4 C05-3F2  CtWF  RASMM  (31)  J Wade  B-1V4 QSmSoy 

B 1PP03-3  BOMOKBATIC(iE)UreSBramal  7-11-4 -J  Swh. 

B 0680P-2  PARSONS  SOT  (38)  0 Richanla  7-11-4 AMMa 

TOP  Ppm  TlPEiVabHnn  Lad  8,  CbM  IhMar  0 

BoBMp:  6-5  Btnypoa:  Gflri.  6-4  HaWban  Led.  3-1  Bwi  Blue.  10-1  Penas*  Boy.  20-1  due)  ReMer.  33-1 
Moocfcrilfc  *nia« 

2.30  MHTH  WE5T HACOM CUB ROnCS KURDUE 3M 41  C2£M 

1 Frai-IU  1WB  PtBUSOPMBS  (S3)  (m  T FOtShl  7-11-12  CUho%i 

il  BOSHEcrEAIakaiB-11-O — .TPee— b*|B) 

2 OOIKI7LAUrrC64)l.Uinaofi-ll-e — FPwtoN 

4 00-25  BANWLAM  (17)  UnCBtadr  6-1 1-« PMtiCela 

E Z23O4-0  Nuns  (14)  GJarwa  6-11-0  — .B  PowoB 

■ 3-P34  POTTBK  EAV  (II)  D McfloBen  7-11-0 AMurdra 

7 62-  H4U1K  OCCWLANCS  (MO)  H DK*m  6-1 1-6  PBwiH 

B . 0000  ASHCALLADV(S)T Nall 5-11-1 1B|W (T) 

• RJUBMO  HOPSC  Panar  6-11-1 IBrAPBrttar 

10  4dP^>  MERRY  MaJLE(4B)E0BWi  5-11-1  — H Davis 

TOP  POmTgS:lhr>  Or.  Laroarn  B.  Potter's  Bay  T.Theaa  HOheairiaeM  « j 

BaCkv  13-aTlra  Pbtkaoptwrs,  7-4  Pollef'r  B4y,  7-2  BlnOccwnw!,  1fr-l  Bo«  Bna20-T  kWrvrtani. 
SS-1  Marry  NeaBa.nanUiglhpe.CUM  It  Ltldy  lOiia  iliri 


3.00  OABSVOOD  HAMMAP  CHASE  In  tljm 

1 1LW0-PS  UHCII DOmm (CD) JRtZGmM  11-12-0 MDoqyar 

2 112T-4F  CLAY  COORTY  (§0)  (D)  CBR  E HMUbotti  1T-1V12 Albgrii 

X 1111P1-  *0UMDRI*miAf31«D(D)C  Brooke  B-1V-Y2 0 Enter 

4 609-34  SMldl  LAH(423  (D)  C Pular  10-10-13 ■: — ADobUa 

5 3S-23S5  CmCUUmON  (19) (CD) D McCalB  1Q-1M DWNA(9] 

TCP  ICm  tlPEi  Unete  Ua  A,  CMy  CaaMr  7 

ehrittogi  6-4  Unde  Erale,  2*1  Sound  RovbIIb.  5-2  Cloy  Corny.  12-1  Sntton  Lane,  56-1  OrenUdon 

Site 

3.30  MYOOCRSTAMARDOPm  NATIONAL  MIRT  RAT  RACX2nC1^7S 


1-  AOlffftWr (Mi) JFfeGetald 5-11-13  

1 DKitHt  (SB)  N Tottwi-Davto*  5-11-13 

12  roREETWOHY  (37)  (XT)  5-11-1} 

1 SWAWWimpiJLLiiapoS-lJ-H 

BETTER  TRAN  IUS  N TriUB-Daries  5-11-6 
CAPTAM  CHAOS  Mn  S BnmsS  5-11-0 


HrMIBnvri 

JIMnaarW 


7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

FARADAY  PUeCwi  6-1 1-6 

WNnn  BB  6 Preece  B-li-6  — .. 

MAN-CF  THS  WORLD  K BMtey  6-11-8 
0 MARTIN  DEPOflREB(XB)M  Pipe  6-1M  . 

PNnUTIVE  HAN  B Temple  6-11-0  _ 

DMeCate 

R Dank 

JOeberne 

JLewar 

ADebbto 

19 

14 

SCOTTON  OHM  M H Eastertry  4-1M 
2 SRAUADAMBU  (18)  U Pipe  ft-IT-0 

C LJsariyli 

XHariw 

„ Jwriabwn 

18 

SPUNT  J OM6-1 1-6  . — 

, — C Bradley 

» 

MDUJI SUIM  J CrefTMt  4-10-3 — — 

^.WleMed 

iOeBagbar 

I AMdCartfey 


OeMB  Coed.  * Bam  Mai ■ 

Hpaaa  h hncaew  aBsr  bsteah  nia  dnah  ri^a  Mil  beoat  NW  nrilaf. 

1.1  O MnBUKX  NOVICE  HURDLE  Xn  til  C3£2Z 

101  0-21  HAIMTEnMUEIC(l1S)Q  HanwoirB-TM MBaharta 

103  TO  CRMniBQIIBEnrffOiCEP)  ATuroaf  B-rM ; PCaborrr 

103  4(733-12  nJOHIUEUlSNAKT  PI)  mTCaevy  7-11-4 HPaaauutfi 

104  0 CAMDBf  WAY  (IE)  U WBMson  B-1H) JFTViy 

1W  BZOUTTIR  ISLE  (IB)  (SP)JGHIonl  6-11-0 PMrie 

105  4-8S2  J£TRUUS (14)  (SP)  Urs  J PUTUn  5-1  VO  . - A »*  Mr4^y 

107  03-  KAnBU(27S)JBaorefl  5-11-0 : CMaiOa 

106  4B223I5-  KMOECHARIOr  (X74) Lady E Uays-SnUtli  9-11-0 JAHeteMy 

1«  4 PURPLE  SPLASH  (4S)P  UaUn  B-11-0 MARIagwdd 

110  H^MRERTIAmnAHemUBB-Mrley5-1HI  JLntty 

111  2«2-2  WULAIOIAMSO  (S3)  nAkebaii  5-11-0 p Sildewaia 

11X  3-F  QLEMJnOOK  FONT  (94)  A WUioo  7-KH) JL  Hamer 

113  P-fi  P1KOPinTAHI{40)LCo1irall7-104 SrLMInri 

TPPraEMTimiV|MUai»eaanlB.Jat»>riee7.WiEA4>nidE 

EelttNp  5-2  FUgiit  ueidenanl  9-2  HMI  Ananoed.  5-1  Jel  Ruin.  S-l  HeuminB  Musie.  Gtter  Ue,  Cram 
Equeny,  6-1  Purptw  Eoluh.  25-1  Ghubm*  Fort  Prkti  01  BrUabi  IX  imai 

1.40  COMURTMOYKE  CHASE  Mn  C4JMO 

XOi  31-2121  CHALLmara  DO  LUC  (IS)  UPloa  6-12-0  J»  HrtttfWBtar  ■* 

202  /212M1  CASTLE  COURT  (14)  N Goalee  B-1T-W  • MA  HtnoraM 

203  5t  PmOWUWNIHVBAM|ie)(D)K Barter 9-11-W RHi  nrih 

204  W21P4  MU)  00(7(19)  A Jon«7-11-lO :_JCarm 

209  ID05/4-F  CHUKKAHO  (IT)  J Bosley  1M4 MEeaRay  ' 

aoa  24F-443  C0M.V  SPECIAL  (4S)K  Bute  9-11-5 PCarbivry* 

war  52  HMWLAND  JACK  (17)  A Tumi  6-11-5  SMaWaM 

XOX  P04/P-  P*MlABHITAIIUUi(4BS)TCaaeT  7-11-6 OQriapa 

SOS  IlFW-S  RT4DI  LOSSK(17)  C EgertBfl  7-11-0 JAMcCirtby 

TOP  TOM  TIPS:  ChdlMm  Bn  laa  B.^ItttarLaadaT.CaadaCantE 

BaHh^  6-1  iCtatfenpor  Da  Luc.  9-2  RnrerLoama.  6-1  Faloa  Countrymen,  3-1  C«*d«  Court,  9-1  HqMand 
Ja*.3J-ICofry3pmcal.  Sc4o  Q«tt  »anai 


" 2.10  BK  LADY  SKA  VBI HAMHCAP  HlffiDLE  Bn  9(  1*01 3. 

301  34-013  LUCKY  BLUE  <S)NTliqi™qnfl-12-0 — XFTEMy 

XOt  4IP1Q-S2  ANOELtfS  DOUBLE  (7)  R Buckler  6-1 1-12 MrJOriUy(7) 

303  3101-71  SESAME  SBD(4X)  Mrs  JCealB-l>-12 TKM 

304  03425-0  PDMXrTEATIIBI  (14)  UQCnhadaa  8-11-3 B PatCaa  (S)  # 

309  316-931  ROBBIA  BAE(S4JPWn)rwortl  7-1 V-8 LAapa9(6) 

XOE  1V3141  EmnSHLE  (77)  MPIpa  9-11-6 CBtarie 

307  230FD-5  HEM OHADG(9) Miss SW60H3-11-3 — B Jebmon (3) 

300  610M0B  NATIVE PMO (7) JFitzGeraid 7-11-2 PNhan 

SOB  P2-P516  PLUNDER  MY  (19)  p»F)N  Heodersoa  5-1V2 — BAHhpnM 

310  305(0-0  KHAim  (14)  M Prpe  5-1 1-1 D Brtri*wwBW  * 

XII  24-1 142  NAMO  (39)  (OP)  J Medoo  5-11-1 ETbiabmiKX) 

XIX  15JSF2  liaowi  (17)  P HnOW  S-IO-O JlPoarndy 

XIX  012-632  KUW1  OEMS  (14) A JW4jgn7-16-12  JLPMaCoy 

X14  5IP-liS4  SQUIRE  YORK  09]  PMarpfly  B-lQ-11 Ettnipby* 

XII  1322P0  KALASADI  (6)  (D)  Un  J Doyle  HO-8  JMrpir* 

TCPrawmPSiUafcyEtaaa.Sas—SaaJT.NMlMnaMS 

BaQtirpr  5-1  Sesame  Seed.  6-1  Naum  Fold.  Anpaki  a Double,  6-1  Locky  Blue.  Kao’s  Crocs,  Emr  Sorie. 
10-1  Jerusaph,  Naliri,  12-1  Rosuia  Mae.  Wunder  Bay  IS  raaeara 

POHM  OtnOE  - UKXY  ELURr  Led  5Br  arffll  app  tan.  wuLened  Dal,  9D  3ttl  s»  KB  Trewuie  Again  <AaoB 
3m.  SW 

AN0IU7S  DOUBUb  Steady  iMHMiy  an.  MNd  2M  3 oik.  tvmpad  lafi  it  lasL  20  2nd  d»  U P&Braoeer 
IWarmcL2m4L  Gd-SIt) 

SESAME  SODi  Jumped  oBll.  mettfl  all.  Ctnrtjnably  b«  Top  Can  by  4 IDcrcaJMr  2m4l.  GU). 
mxSMUHMlaanaolBtLnm<nsin»oMalitBla9fce(H«iD9  [wmcaeion  25fai.  GoJin) 

NATTV1 FIBA  S»yed  on  tangly  rawo,  |#a  fcrSed.  bar  jh  nd  by  Tremgui  MewcaUa  an.  GdL 
HN  QHADEi  EfaR  acp  3 we.  one  pane.  Un  vauid  lO  5th  d 15  la  FneWey  WeWMby  2m.  Gd-SB) 
KHK73  CROSS:  Led  l»L  headed  dcsins  soges.  bar  flu  by  Most  Eonal  (Httnndi  2m.  Gd-SK) 
sattRE  YWK  Kept  on  aell  teller  Bagn.  VOMid  4C  48)  ol  15  to  Ceawe.  aril  NATIVE  FIELD  (IK  m 
aliyed  on  frern  2 ou.  erettna  4S  lurflier  awey  SA  iKaydoa  2m.  GO). 

Channel  4 

2.40  MC  BAXOR  LARZADOTE  KAHDRAP  HURDU  3bi  C1T.1 26 


418  11-1  mooma  (EX)  (D)JQIOttI  7-10-10  PWde 

413  /0122U- mDOEHOPIHBI (BIT) (D)CWe«dM 6-UM jntefcrerie 

— ~rT  - 

Iribp  5-3  Thornton  Guy,  5-1  Grooving.  8-1  Fndtey.  7-1  SoAreb,  £-1  surer  Groom.  Aibeirtna.  12-1 
Uelatt.  Wknn  EpaU.  NRmegaL  18-1  Royal  DerbC  Thinking  Ttetoe  'iXiaaeara 

POmttUIDI -EONHARe  Sanaa  teHdvmv  3 oaL  led  IteL  tel  an  mU  to  M KHigsUd  Pel  IE  lAecot  2m.  Gd- 
S8). 

sum ONOOIX Bmy  cbenca  uetf  one  pace  troBi2  OUL aver  I43nd  (dereowd  M 4DD  m Non  WnOpa.  Otn 
TMMONG  tmcE  Ipv  ex)  weEbeean  K»  el  1 1 (Aeon  2m  Gd) 

HHCKLEYI  Tracked  leeden.  ted  1 ««.  condoruuUv  M NoyenTl  (VMwrtiy  2m.  Gd-SID. 

TMORRrOROATX:  Alasys  Doing  men.  Mapp2  out  soon  dw.  mvmslve,  beet  Stompln  try  S [Krydock 
2m.S«. 

AUMEREr  Lea  3 out  lo  mm,  Ddden  aAd  tampered  iteL  one  pace.  hol4S  sm  d >7  u Ceauu:  aim 
FWCKLEY  (g»4»))Jur1i»r  r*  away  SDUHaydeefc  2<a.'GdL  AlbeottM  pfrinooliy  bln  around  19  7th  of- 22  ta 
cWi  Bong,  Mil  THINK  NO  TWICE  (gv  ITIbj.  betend  Pam  Hi.  runner  in  back  In  T7»  (Sand onto  an.  Gd). 
OROOimiOiHMd  up,p«ned  Clear  h«ii  teaLcandorteMy  M BaaipWo  By  » iFomwoU  Ima.Sfll 

Channel  4 / 

3.10  RILWIIL  HANDICAP  CHASE  2re  4f  110yds  0,139 

901  4FU-P9  KMQ  CREDO  (90)  6 Woodean  11-11-10 Ife-J  C*ty  (7) 

602  S4F-2242  BAS  OE  LABS  (43)  (CD)  0 Shenrood  W-lvO :.JHMatt* 

! 903  2-42111  BAXTER DOSTOM (9) (D)RWacdbosseB-lV7 AWyor 

, 904  12-333*  SEIIBI  OF  DUMONDBfT)  (D)  RAMer  11-11-6  HPu—endy 

BOB  3114-12  FUCMK0M>(4X)(D)(BF).Mn  jnbnen  12-H-t APMeCoy 

I SOS  41P-4F2  miAIB>S-aBmALmJFSzGersld  10-10-13 PMm 

I 807  1624-40  SCOU(7}(D)D HnbiMid  11-10-1  JKOaMelX) 

BOB  0122-15  TOOPUSH(19)(D)(DF) A Tunwl 7-10JS  - LftnM' 

TUP  ram  TIPSilbo  M 8,  HealvBM*M  T,  ■-  Do  trial 

JMHag)$4  Master  Boston. 9-2 Pda  CooconL  Sri  BatCeUlM.f-l  Newtenris-Genwai.  KJng  CtodO.'T-l 
Tr»1*k^13-TSa«nDIDiaiiwn»t20-l&cote' : . a nvyrr 

POMOUlDE-KimcilflD(kteioaeftitatM«imaoaL!MandbtoiiibHibionderedlasLi»ardal4 
to  lonasameOtory  (SandoMi  ml  an). 

BASMUIRKiaplontogoM'oiwii.ODepaoe.ttndiiiyGoUiiivaraai.aMiNEVHAND&OENEItAMrac 
SM  abmibM  5 an,  nm  recower.rgrtwr  241 4miDa*eaator2MH.Qd-Fm) 

HAXTBI  BOBYOHi  Cbesad  leader,  held  near  Ml  in  teed  2 ouL  M KWLAH0&  GENERAL,  (rocab)  N ; 
(IMhartqr  2m4. 51). 

PILE  CODOORDi  Lull  place  6*.  chased  atainer  2 ou,  ndpaced  newn.  Mi  H by  Smsg  MedUne 
(CbeHenhBmJmSL  Gd).  ■ ■ * 

TOO  PLUSHi  Mwdsd  recent  rna,  praviaisty  easy  41  winner  Irom  Rectory  Garden  (Bangor  23m.  G<). 


3.40  BIC  RAZOR  NOVICE  CHASE  m C4.7BB 

Ml  254-144  MCHCAUOCHm  (CO)  (BF)J  King  7-11-7 Xlllplea 

dOS  54UJ-TF  AALEL  AAL (17) P Hobbs 8-1 1-3  .APMcCey 

BOX  11P06-F  WVUS  ACAU-(3B)  JCMdort)  6-11-3i, PHMe  ' 

•04  F4Q56)0-  OEAHVILLE  AOAIH (312} M Pipe  TO-lf-3  OMdgaater  . 

BOS  2130-20  SUBLBMPDUCW (48) N Henderson 6-11-3  — — — MAFtageraM  i 

BOB  1220-42  THYIM  ADAM  (38)  (BF)  D Oandollo  6-1V3  -HPMMteady 

TOP  ram  T1PSI  YVytog  AgriteB,  torriMBHecb  7 

BettfeiM  9-4Trymg  Again.  7-2  mchcaiiiOGh.  4-1  SubUme  Frrbow.  5-1  GHin  A Cell.  6-1  Granllp  Again.  6-1 
AilElAol  enanora 

PDDH  GIRDE  - MCHCAILLOCH)  Heodeay  7di  aeaumed  app  3 oid.  bm  !7|  4UI 01 B k>  Certainly  SPong 
(Ascot  2m.  GU-SK). 

ORUS  A CALU  In  4D  piece  piiaii  Ml  si  am  tenca  in  nioa  wm  by  Senor  EJ  Benin  lAacM  2m4L  Gift 
ORAHinUJE  ACAOE  OnWhne  MKiess  kiKOter  Las  ran  H)  month!  ago 'when  teat  o(l2  flflfctfwr*  to 
AMerbroOk  m Cnemptoa  Heidla  (Ciaibmiuai  2mB.SU 

TllYHia  AQAM  erased 'BAdef.MHii  2nd  NnftHdedana  nuatamii9.noextra.boi  9 by  Neran  (Bangor 
2nd.  001 


1L4SharODty 

1.1  D Lard  Pa— t 


3L19I 
X4E  Penttanrie  H 


401  53&-121 

402  5123405- 

403  0217-54 

404  OCKWJC 

40B  T3ZP-13 

400  staa^- 

407  64-3*81 

4M  012111 

40*  12/- 

410  44221- 

411  2S1WCS 


-11-13 

>-11-3  . . . 


.IVjFTWay 

KOMe(X) 

..14APtt>«er«M 

R DMHneriy 

...  J*Nban 

..  PCMbeny 
. - Ltoyar 
— APMeOqr 
SNriM 
. . -Ttori 


4.10  raXXlUX  STANDARD  OPBI  EH  FLAT  RACE  toa  Cl  ,981 
1 1 JOHN  DRUMM  (48)  P Webber  5-1V-12  

8 RBLDORAHCJoraa 5-17-5  — 

S DEAOOm  FOLLY  Un  L Taytor  6-11-6  I- 

4 aD*SYOEOFGHliMiard  5-11-5  

9 30  OUMAIK!UIZ(3S)(BPJP  Datum 6-11-5  — 

B JACK  QALLAOMB 14  a)  B Sanrten  5-11-5  

I 7 HHC-t-PKBndg«atB(5-ii-5 _ 

A 0-3  MVUNK  (SB)  D MctaiuM  5-1 1-6 

B IMWC1  «CO  J Qmoid  5-11-5  

10  ROYAL  EVENT  DGsndneo  5-11-5  . . . - 

11  SAFiaLBIK  J GiKord  6-11-5 

13  M8MQ  DOUBLE  NTeimn-DtoHS  5-1 1-5  . . — . 

13  THBUUIDAMNTJMuUuii  5-11-5 

14  DROWN  ROCCHETTO  Urs  U Jonea  5-1 1*C 

19  CUMRAMNSTRALJ Long 6-11-0  „ ..  - 

IB  MA4MIEMAIIMR  Dtrkoi  ri-lt-Q 

17  HOSIHAU  MU  TPlItuigUn  5-11-0 

IX  COLONEL  BLAZER  M.u  H Kntgnl  4-10-.' 

15  CAP  RVSooanwo*  4-10-7  

30  SFLENDS  THYNI P Hud  4-10-1 

81  UnrSCHXCSQ  EXPRRXS  D uondoPo  4-10-2 

82  TH8  MNXDTUT1 R Cuna  4-10-2  

BvHtegi  <-I  CotonH  EJacm.  5-2  U*w*.  :-i  Sriegkde.  Swmg  Dorado.  W-r 
Giamangbcr.  i2-1  Prure  Picn  14-1  Go?,  Serf 


Mr  P Scott  (7) 

CDlriaa 

JNKw— agb 

"T"!”APBS2, 

M Kobwris 

D W|Wlv 

R Jnhacoa  (3) 

LAapeiff) 

. _ . R Drum  dy 

PMda 

...A  Curran  (3) 

. . J Cook.  (7) 

JW  J Ryan 

HBaBany 

0 Hogan  (3) 

...  . ..Q  FRyan(S) 

LWyor 

- . — PCartorry 

_ ..  fayMaMfaM 

m 

. . DMarrii 

Royal  Erenl  Jobfi  Dromm. 


Lingfield  all-weather  Flat  programme 


1JU  DoaM  Drop  Bomba 
13)  Sea  Poor 


2-99  BmwfcNa 
SJ2B  Montar  Hr 


1 .25  STUBttS  ABHkIEME BOERT  HANDICAP  In  41 CL7BB 
1 B2Z01>-0  CASPUHBBUMA(f4)(C0)5KeigMB-11-7  . 

9 46312-  FATHER  DAN  (50)(d  Um  Gay  Keflevmy  7-11-7 

X 013220-  OOUJ  RLADC  (127)  (C)(D)J  Pearce  7-T1-7 

4 O&SUC-  TOSKANO  (114)  D W.Dana  *-!  H) 

B 643550-  MORTOME  (36)  JJenkna  6-10-6 

4 OEEPC-O  LBOALDNANUL  (18)  PMcSrrde  *-10-5 

7 2050-44  ROYAL  CIRCUS  (7)  (C)  (D)  PHbUw  7-TM 

B 5055-42  PAHKUIMfS)  (in  PHtslan  4-8-10 

f 5000-20  DON'T  DROP  BOMBS  (7)  (CD)  D Diem  7-M  

ID  3CD,'3QO-  FOnGSmJLpB)  D ButcoeU  7-9-7 

11  08)4-96  SWYWUHD ILYIR  (7)  J A Harrtj  7*7 .... 

19  000(50-  LADY  VOOtolDCK  (148)  Mta  A Embirttoi  444  - 

IS  SKM3  ALPIHE  STORM  (6)  U Utter  4-8-0  — : 

14  CCTHCC-  VSM  <1  S3)  K Balwo  9-9-0 


J DmtaM  11 

M«rmytog*e 

MlLtaNl 

MseiWgitoB 

(X)T 

— J)Biarlrh(8)l 

VCmy—(B)  IP 

MriSBwhyll 

JAaDKaiUaarB 

X 

JfceJWdaa 

IX* 

Mae  I Jones  (B) 

18 

-Ii-t — r~)~ 

C MiXoIm  (1)4 

MnAlUerfB) 

a 

HntMrdl 

2* 


• 4J0-  PWDCSLY SOUND (17B)M  9-0 HFMtn.il 

T 5004-:  POWTLAHOSCIMXTUO(*)GI.Mmfn9-0 ACtortiB 

X 220202- BADOERBAY(1B3)C  Dwyer  6-9  — J led  (X)« 

• CMDV KATE CDKV 5-0 . . ...  . .CRottn-7 

ID  OOUSO-4  Q01RMN0RX DREAM (11) UmNUacnrley 6-9  DMggmUIr 

11  00-  MOOm(103)JFNtb4teyn6'9  - A Mariam  B 

TOP  FORM  TTPSl  Bodiir  Boy  B.  Pitoooty  Sooari  7.  Mr**.  Bari  d 

■attbipl)  (Badger  Bey. 4-1  RoWsndaons Sted. 6-1  Maple  Bull.  1 1-2 Princely  Sound. fl-1  JeiraKverttwre. 
10-1  Bana’vacbei  Bor 11  naaar 

2-55  MMMMOB  LMTraO  XTAXXSXYO  ImSTCXJISS 
1 CQ6-1  B0JJLDDB  (IB)  (C)R  Boss  6-13 -JBaarl 


X 3U20-3  XATHIODOHT (14)D PrsnenDwlS 8-11  . . 

3 06054-3  RKHTCOUS OXMT (IB) KMcAUittl 8-11 

4 01000-3  HCnjPX  HOULIHAN  fie)  R WOteme  6-8  - 
B 403-aCOa«NSTA4AH(17)SWbadsS-6  . .. 
X HE-  WsnNCT BEAUTY (70) WQ Gorman M ... 


. JWobotB 

CCarterA 

- . -BCrrioani  1* 

DMgg.3 

.JHaen(7)9 


BaMap  7-3  Forest  tvoiy.  4-1  Dtttum.  6-1  ShDleganito.  7-i  UamO-Uu  World,  aj-1  SwufaoMr. 
AgtetmenL  Baser  TbaaBIRs,  U-1  SpunL  14-1  Scotton  Green.  SOy  Money.  20m> 

• Blinkered  for  the  Oral  time  — CATTERICK.  1.15  Flawing  River;  1.45  Weaver 
George.  LING  FIELD:  3JX  Tnfahhmy  4,00  Mac’s  TaxL 

• YESTERDAY'S  RESULTS  PAGE  10 


UIP7UmTIPSiFiabiN«,Mnn4a  n T.Don’lDwpBpebeB 

Botttap  3*1  PsnBJt  r-2  Sarm.  4-1  Rcyii  Crcu.  W FaOir  Du.  5-1  Gold  Bede.  10-1  Dom  Drop 

BotrUa.  SuyntordRytr  Idiuesers 

1.55  HAfrittNOfTTM  XnD  CLANSDN)  XTXKE6  Of  BL30S 
1 005-44  HANHAIPE  USHER  (5)  CUnrray  4-4-7 HToMmR7 

X KOOT-OLinU  IXRR  (17)  (q(D)P  Evare  5-9-7 RCteebBHB 

3 004-126  PAC&OY  (2)  (CO)  (8F)PH*ilaa  7-9-7  -JFirfil 

4 0220-95  MBDS  (3)  (C)  (D)  T Hangmen  5-9-3 TAlMey(7}10 

9 (K0*0-S«-I*B»(1 78)  (D)D  Chapman  7-9-1  ACCNmS 

» 6*224-4  SPXXDY  CLASSIC  (IB)  ($0)  U KnUn-Sta  7-9-1 X Drawn.  (3)  8 

7 6D0&-5S  ULTRA  BEET  (S)CO  (D)  P Haaum  4-9-1 JMmoeMX* 

B ocmw-  LONB.YVNK.(1xe)  K Cu  rninjJum-BJOwa -4-6-12 0 Carter  14 

5 16065-1  UFTBOT  (S)  (C)  (D)  A Metre  7-4W  ~ Candy  Monte  3 

10  (WHIM  MBMtrANLE  JOHNS  m (CD)  R Ksflianeea  1G-W  Ji  Wlpwnr  *+■ 

11  30G9-94YYIMNPUIVLI(B) (CD) Tlittufliiton 6-8-6  Jflri.41 

IX  50400-4  ASIMMmr (14)  (CO)  J Long  10-6-3 .YFWdtns 

IX  OBSBC-D  JSSnMAHWm  m A Hermans  ^__J>*w*ene»{TJ 

11* 

14  14)946  XOPERtAOW A HemuBe 4-(M) J>NartoalS 

TOP  RNMI  TIPS:  See  Paor  t.  Uttla  toarT,  Pa»«b»y  a 

Batterer  4-1  Soa-Ortr.  9-2  Pegeboy.  5-1  Lffla  bnr,  6-1  Hannah's  Uabar,  Saeedy  Cterwc.  T-1  Llftw,  8-1  US 
Bar-  Hiwnsi 

5L2  5 SULFIUB  UNAN  AUCTION  HABMBM  STAKIB  SYO  « CX.1 1 X 

1 40C20- BOTAreACIUI  HOT  (133)  J Balnea  9-0 JteHnlr 

S CO-  DAUPtsH (BH) W burner B-0 PMabtoe(3)4 

X CD-  WVnOOLFEACLE[13X)TNiiighti(i 9-0 „..^....T»riby(7)1 

4 OOECO-2-JIMStLVEITTmNH(ia)  JBnOrer  0-0 0 lenhrel  3* 

5 0000-63  MAPL1 NWL {•) S Daw 9-0 teachware  10 


7 00200-0  URLUK  HONOUR  (7)  John  Berry  64 .TA*Way(T)7 

8 123305-  SOCIETY  08H. (82)  CTIwnttoa  8-6  DMnKaamX 

TOP  roceeTtrtl  Saulely  OH  9.  Bnwwte  T,  Blrthri  S.ialy  8 

Baatep  9-1  DhOntl  Buidy.  7-2  telieddlf  4-1  todips  Haakhen.  9-£  Bath  KnghL  5-1  Society  OH,  9-1 
HlgMaaBSGMil ■ B f m.n 

3.25  BOUD  STATE  SUPPLIES  HANDICAP  1m  C3.7S1 

1 20B1M  FMAMXAD (18) (C)(D)J Eyre 4-1M  -JRUpBleA 

a 10000^6  Qum  OF  ALL  snUHd  9)  RBOM5-W  — JMeeaora 

3 63506-2  MNnCO(1X)(II)Mrg  NUecautey  7-8-9  * Or. raw (3)3  - 

.4  55WOO- MASTER  BEWLHJ  (OX)  (CD)  P Evara  6-9-7  . ...  . — . -.-B  Ceribran.  8 

S 0000-0  TAPAHHU3  (18)  (OMPriBlste  4-8-5  — Jl  Itewnw  >* 

X a®3W)  MBDIATE(11}(C)  A IMe4-9-2 „.  ,_  ,J«oric(7}1+ 

7 II 4I&-1  LABUDD  (18)  (CO)  R Ingram  WHO  D«W»  ' 

8 160056- OWDBETTS  (38)  GLUOore  5-94  — — ACteik* 

8 01060-0  ALXHAAT1(14)(0(BF)  ROSoUhran  6-7-11  . JOriwl 

TOP  PORH  Tim  Manor  Bpretori  B,  Labodd  T , Ones*  CN  AB  Hnte  6 

BeUngi  B-1  SOflUCO,  M LabWM,  1M  BemlM,  7-1  Owen  Dl  A!  Bfftfl.  6-1  Far  Abeeft  2>i 
(MMEL  ,nw ** 

4.00  LADmOKB  ALL-WGATHn  TROPHY  HANDICAP  (FDUU  71 CM95 
T 1IQ2VO  DUK1  VALENTINO (18) (CO) (BF) R hollnsScetl 4-HJ-O -lf*W J*4 

2 OUIO-OANZN)  (11)  (CD)  BPeerco  5-6-10 - .. 

a 0501-11  RAWS  (14)  (CO)  M Brmale  fHMO — — NCeeWemil 

4 Q23HS*  FOUR  OP  SPADES  (11)  (CO)  PEVM)£-B-B HUSFteev 

5 D00110-  X1TOnO(aX)(CO)  Mrs  PEty  10-9-9 — *Lr.H~  ,3 

9 201 20-2  CRYSTAL  HBaHT8(M)(C)mRffSi4WlB-W -*£*?*» 

7 04440-2  INVOCATION  [2)  (CD)  A Mocre  0-9-5 -I  F age.  B 

8 20351-9  HAWAII  STOHH  (14)  (CD)  D drench  DarUB-H CA4«a*ajBl» 

• 20556-3  PATSY  CHMESd  4)  (QJ  Moore  &4-1  

10  £2304-1  *UPBBSNZ(8H49> «)  TO  (D)J  Eyre  10-6-0 ?S-Ifltg07 

11  20Q0-2  LIVE  PROJECT  (10)  (P)  M JaiiAsUn  4-8-19 

18  0030-62  ATTHE  SAVOY  (X)  7 Barren  5-6-12  — 

13  00010-4  TUH3AMALA  (14)  (CD)  R Ingram  5-M — V Alite » m 

14  *604-04  MAOS TA3D (8) (CO) PHaaiam 4-6-5 

15  ' S35-J42  FORT  KNOX  (8)  (CO)  R Flow  5-8-5 

18  50*h63-  YQKiRl-8(B2)J  FDvyv-Hcyee  5-7-W  — ~ ANallTO* 

TOP  ram  TWh  Rabte  8,  Part  Kona  7,  l.nai  rihin  6 

Netttop  9-2  Rates.  5-1  Super  Benz.  6-1  four  Q Soados.  8-T  FortKlW.  Crystal  HrtgM*.  W-’ 


1 2^45  shale  Hamm  hurdli  am  iriioyd.  cs^oas 
1 05P-S  ANHXY  LAMP  (ai)  J Howard  Johnson  7-11-0 D Merited! 

3 SP  BAMHT0HM8TI  (70)  E 6BM1 1IMT-0 

8 35F  DAWN  NOCK  (QRIleXenarS-ll-O  DPaitarm* 

4 0 BNWHUINWITAL  UW(9X)  W McKeovw  6-1V0 MrKWhaDmffl 

6 MP  FVTH raSILRBl (37) MWS A EmbMcos 9-1  VO -MBremma* 

5 05-0  ORARD BRUY (31) Mm  14  Rmley 6-11-0 JIKerige 

7 WB  «ATE  ML  04)  PBeniraom  0-11-0 NBragte 

8 ttOOS-F  KRJUBSANJUNCTNW(4UC Tliomwn  V1 1-0 NHomn*«(7) 

9 MMAMKA  (XI)  14  Dads  6-11-0 — NNnrite 

10  0 MAXKNI  BROOK  (44)  W Barter  B-11-0 OHortar 

11  00-0  MR  ODHNTAL  (XX)  Mia  VAconiey  6-11-0  — POairi4(7) 

18  5B3SM  RADICAL  CHOWS  (38)  JChvttw  7-11-0 S Moray 

13  CG30-53  BOM  ON  THS  RUN  (46)  J OsMn  6-1  MI -DByma 

14  OTOWNLEY  HKL(l  8)  J Dodde  8-11-0 : MrbeadOteaM 

15  P THBXHIITlSITflU  IfTHteWT  It  0 AI«DCbaC3) 

18  fvp  vnistt  CROSS  (54)  I Carr  B-1  V-0 HrCHoteel 

17  3D01-9P  W1LMAN (6) M Htmmand 6-11-0 JBtemo{7) 

IB  0520-60  BHLYMODWEWP DmanwnL 5-10-0 BQrattan(7) 

19  2U  nonniMT1IOirT(8X)  Wm  A Errtwnns  9-W-8 JRywi 

xo  OPf^'TtoRxmaunxmqLUmaaB-'lM tm* 

XT  66-  mMTHtRRMItXM)HAIaxaHtar6'1IH)  NHarritog(X) 

22  .F96-32  PEEP  O DAY  (31)  J Eyre  S-lfl-D — — .0  Pom 

23  .0®-  TWABLADC (BOO) F Mmptly 8-W-8 MFteater 

'BMBtefi’MMop  OOay.8-1  Mendea.  Emflynnora.  Hon  DnUri  Biol  194  teale  DeeLRedtaal  Choice.  13-1 
Fayy»3ftw,  RghbraTroBLaO-i  Grand  Enby.WBinm. Bnirn 

1.1  5 BBMLEHOVKSCHASSSmCS^BO 

1 111-814  LORD  DORCKT  (19}(CD)(8F)J  Cterrtoa  6-11-10 ■flteavy 

2 OKKK  CLIV»*E(ie) TToB &-1KJ -wJCMhglBBI 

x mpgp-F  DEHWSN  r LAD  (36)  MBenwe  7-11-a PWagpH 

4 S34-364  FLOWmCRtVmmW Barker 10-11-9 JBHarlrer* 

9 6513-04  8AUANDNR(TB1}B  Rodmen T-Tl-3 ASSerite 

8 3IUPM»aHANDAXattrr(B4)DMcClnie  6-11-6 ATTwrmna 


-jute^am 

~E  Mono  (7) 
JMtt(l) 
-J  Ryan 
_THMd* 
_NNwdteB(R) 


Konb9(X) 


Rtena(7) 

D Treater  (7) 

Hteter 

XtanN»g(3) 

NMoOnnp) 


2 060-«  CUVD4E(1X)TTb1b6-1KJ -wJCMhghmi 

X mpgp-F  DEHWSN r LAD (36) MBenwe 7-1 1-6 PWemaR 

4 334-364  FLOWINC Btm (8) W Barker  10-11-0 SHarkor* 

9 6513-04  8AUANDNN(TB1)B  RoAmfl T-Tl-3 ASlerite 

e 3raP6-aoaflANDAxawr(B4)DMccina6-ii-a inoria 

7 0006-66  auun-A  pa)  ROuge  0-11-a N Smite 

a 23-4*53  MOLXTONIAN  (39)  B WHdrean  7-11-3 D irndby 

9 00-238  LEGAL  UMD(X9)M  Hammond  6-U-O _JI  BoraifT) 

10  HF6I-55U  MOHHXIQ  W MAY  (36)  J Howard  Joflnwm  0-11-3 MPoater 

11  55P  RANDOM  ICXiO  (31)  JWttSe  8-11-3 1*" 

12  010642-  70UQH  DEAL  (1M)P  Bradley  IM1-3 ; BHanbg(X) 

13  POPPOr-P  CHORUS  um  (70)  P Boaunwm  7-10-12 Rtereote 

14  DS06P3  TARO  CARD  (B)  R Nbodbooae  5-10-7  IT  If  mr-rfi  [IT] 

TOP  ram  TVS:  Lert  Oenol  8,  Ctertea  7,Mandng  te  May  8 

OMltep  7 -4  Lord  Dow  54  Morning  In  May.  11-3  CMao.  0-1  MgMoetall,  14-1  Roreng  Rtwn.  Gel tarD id. 
Legjl  Lord.  29-1  Tough  Deal  14  nan 

1 .45  LEYWNNI  HANDICAP  HUIBU  Mb  0,138 
f 201-P55  KDCaAIHELSTILR (83) (CO) K Morgan 6-1  r-13 AStenHh 

2 lir-OTB  SHAMCASHKA (2) (BF) M H EaHBfhY 6-11-10 MahwdOoM 

3 321014-0  BALLON  (9)(D)  M Dodl  6-11-9 TRoari 

4 U-3403F  WRAVmomR)E(19)(D) J HellensO-IV-8 ATteontea* 

a 503^4  PMADnUMBIfia) MM M Rowland 6-11-7 : OmyLmi 

X 5F224-4  DQON  HUH  (SI)  (P)J  CTNeffl  5-11-3 JLRedteCn 

7 00233-3  HWVKUL  HD  (1X1)  Denys  SmUi  B-11-6  -_JLStara» 

8 P71ZV22SUDDnSPM(47)(CO)(BF)JNonBn  B-11-0 Ota? 

9 2M003  QRAMOMAN (42) OMoftaO 5-11-2 DJMa4faD 

10  0-350  ROYAL  cmMON  (14)  M HemnaMId  5-11-3 Ntemam 

11  503230-  CRAHLYOA CM4) (D)TCiir 6-10-11 DTrenterm 

12  TQ233IV  ANY  BNKAMVRMKD  DO  (B11)(D)P  Baeomonl  7-10-10 R State 

11  52-502  STASH UOtCASH (8) T Dyer 5-10-6 xEriteam 

14  U41O30BZA  (7)  (D)W  Storey  5-104 EStatem 

11  OTO  jNNIA HNNHNDliCK (T)  A Soiater  5-10-7 . an— m,,, 

18  32SM  KXPBATTUNa(8)(D)  JGaidte  5-10-7  " ~ 

IT  09010  T4NMH  (7)  (CD)  M Ueeg&er  5-10-7 ZZZTdBw 

18  I-PP5  CHWNUrS  SAOA  (10)  L Luigo  6-10-3 : m 

19  POJ5O0  JONA4D4 (II)  (ire E State  5-193 

20  5-35910  MARCO MAQNtFICO (10) (CD) T Dyer 5-10-2 

21  tt-WJ  PNNCIBCVIUIDMn U kMn L.vu  --  - ~ 

as  (BM)5  mmoNcxT  (7)  c faimred  6-KH)  ■r.e.ytea.ca) 

SbetbaaMaT.teadriaaXeAil  ' — - 

BriHap  S-I  pwtarfrie.  6-i  5«Ulen  5cm,  6-1  Stesh  The  Cash,  tt-1  invortei  aid.  GmadriMn.  jerehtm 
Puddteducfc.  King  ABwMao.  12-1  Weaver  George,  I'mA  Draamer, 

2.1  5 SaMBRNOVKX  HANDICAP  CUAXI  2n  3f  E4^80 

1 SF3-34F  onPUDOE  pi)  lire  J Brawn  9-11-10 - - — 

2 *0-1323  CHADWICK’S  001801(37]  (BF)  WTbmna  B-1  M~ 5 

3 JP.'P-Ml  KKTHBRSY  SAH>(35)  (CD)  B WvIkOiscr  6-ii-n  PPwrar  CT 

4 10-3396  FINAL  BWT  (IS)  J Curbs  7-11-1  TSS? 

B 5P-F53F  FLAPJACK  LAO  (39)  N TmstonJ*,^  7-11-1  'jlS? 

• 3-G32S0  SKnORl  MONDIAL  (D  T OyarS-lO-ll  IffS 

5 P85-50U  XHAMSHOMAL  ANAR  (98)  B Elbiop  B.  I6J;  

9 BMF4F  MgH»WKIP(4a)UriG  State  7-HH3 Slig, 

10  540640  RKSR.KMU (48) H Berm 6-TOJ ...  “ ~ 

11  rP>'-3244  SONNY-P  (81)  J Eyre  6-10-0 

12  PGQilWJ-  ANDUL  HER  (488)  T Moon  9-J0-0 

TOPFOmTH»SirteallaniB.7tep)aobl847,teamtedqtemia 

PARLHWTOW  CCII DTT7QMAL  JOCKEYS*  1SLLB4Q  HJUgHCAP  HUBraa  •>»- 

1 FLYTO  THE  INI  (IB)  (CO)  J Qu—  6-1 VI 0 - 

2 R66-4MANTAITnCTBH01)(W)G(WwyaB-11-m  — P6T14.I  J 

2 (4^  ASUeeter  4-11-4 I ALnnE 

2 9*  App**™- m ^ J Rwaden  *-n-* JThSS 

5 ®S»«*"0MBHT(X)T  Barren  5-T7-1 --Tr  . 

2 POLLY  1*0(13]  ure  S teaan  UM  ZHmSSSSi 

7 425X0  TINMN—PONAUm  INI  J finMlan-tlS 

2 ii  ^ »CHOOLOFSCnOICX(8l  R MdCaaar6-lO-1t~7:~ 

• IIOSKD  NJU.TOWN  BLUXS  (m  (CO)  T Dra*  T-IO-11  .IT?**— 

to  DUP460  FOHC&MTWO  OU  N TiMiMJteM  bjiLm  iSSS.W  _ 

11  OI^PflCYPfTTOHAianbte^T^  ~~~r: 

19  550*-  AJWTHLOflllAgBBB)  rwasun  7-104  2if?7 

13  *6-00  OVALWORLD  (33)  D WMIaae  5-10-6  ' RHnTangbNe 

14  GPO-SM  MLLYrOBnBLAD(X8)UreV  AconMv  S-1D-I  . " 

15  U-OPP  RUSTIC CMFT (32) UtULStnOr WB-0  “ — JO«d4(7) 

IB  KJOM)-  DOLLY  PfltCtS  (444)  W Smab  ll^re-fl ?rSl!S*m 

TOP  POni  TWSi  FoBy  Two  ACatewbpnHT,  Foratef^a)9^ S^«fc.(7) 

— IRramra 

3.1  5 USHNa  HANDICAP  CHASE  Xm  If  110y(teC3^88 

1 51F5-3F  MUUMDAR  (in  J Chariton  7-ii-m  ' 

s b 

2 f*K!aYAXA(44)JCtiri,,Wv5  ...  " ***",lfc 

? SiSrrp? 

I CMTHSRIIlOTWnciBjUreSfimeno.ttwi  [Buberdtari 

" ««  “VA™  MYdfUOJ) G Bmnett  MM  _ 

TOPFOJOI  TB>Si  Porndmi  Gale  0,  Pdnoa  Tan  7,  Ctemaa  Tb«  Rote,  a 

3-4S  80IHISP10NTNAIIHNHAT1041ALK8NTFLATRAiCX»*  EIJCTB 
’ 0*“6»T(48)jClrtl5-1T-«  . 

I 2““«naN(42)JNflrt865-11-» — ORteyifcm 

; j 

j;  £ 

S ■g!sassM8aMw'====J&i. 

lx  SJ^UMBI-LunflOd-IMQ  »XWMh(S) 

« m Mb  w Hex#**  <-10.12  1 4reh>{7) 

20  1!^“*®°* lMaKm  0 W**'  *-10-U — jMIIMe 

-*1  .^MACNB Murray *-HM  


- — poem  (7) 

G Tenney  * 

— S Ponte  (7) 


'~V£Sim 

-~^"**»t7) 

— *WMthi|u(7) 


nteomim 

"•“Pi 


r 
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Soccer 


SPORTS  NEWS  9 


Richard  Williams  finds  Manchester  United’s  Frenchman  following  a natural  pattern  of  fluctuating  form  a year  on  from  that  kung-fu  kick 

Cantona  ready  to  blossom  again 

Ferguson  sees  the  end 
of  a ‘flat  spell’  in  sight 


Justice 
turns  a 


HALF  a dozen  men 
in  Italian  overcoats 
had  the  rumour 
mills  grinding 
again  In  Manches- 
ter this  week.  Spotted  within 
the  precincts  of  Old  Trafford, 
what  could  they  be  but  repre- 
sentatives of  Intemazionale, 
sent  from  Milan  by  their  am- 
bitious president,  Massimo 
Moratti,  to  cut  a dead  with 
Alex  Ferguson  over  Eric 
Cantona? 

Behind  the  story  lay  the 
popular  analysis  of  Cantona's 
current  state  of  mind,  almost 
exactly  a year  after  he 
launched  himgAif  over  the 
barricades  at  Matthew  Sim- 
mons, a 20-year-old  double- 
glazing  fitter,  and  suffered  the 
consequence  of  an  eight- 
month  ban  from  the  game. 

During  his  suspension,  in 
between  inaugurating  his 
screen-acting  career  — in 
Etienne  Chatiliez's  Le  Bon- 
heur  Est  Dans  Le  Pre,  nomi- 
nated this  week  for  a Cesar  in 
the  French  Oscar  awards  — 
and  waiting  for  his  wife  to  de- 
liver their  second  child.  Can- 
tona rejected  Moratti’s  persis- 
tent offers  of  a £4  million 
contract  in  favour  of  a new  £3 
million  three-year  deal  to  stay 
at  Manchester  United.  But  the 
sight  of  the  Italians  this  week 
encouraged  the  belief  that  he 
was  reconsidering. 

Perhaps,  disappointed  by 
Ferguson’s  failure  to  make 
big-name  signings  to  replace 
the  departed  Mark  Hughes, 
Andrei  Kanchelskis  and  Paul 
luce,  disenchanted  by  the  in- 
ability of  Andy  Cole  to  justify 
his  billing  and  disappointed 
by  the  refosal  of  the  French 
manager  Aime  Jacquet  to 
restore  him  to  the  national 
squad,  Cantona  had  at  last  de- 
cided to  give  in  to  Moratti’s 
advances.  In  return  for  relin- 
quishing their  Frenchman, 
file  story  went  United  would 
receive  not  only  Ince  but 
enough  surplus  cash  to  buy 
Zvonimir  Boban  from  AC 
Milan. 

Like  the  rumours  that  sur- 
faced last  August  when  Can- 
tona’s .flight,  to:  Paris,  com- 
pelled Ferguson  to  undertake 
an  emergency  rescue  mission, 
this  seemed  superficially 
plausible  in  several  respects. 

Ince’s  valiant  display  in 
front  of  Inter’s  back  four  last 
Sunday  was  not  only  a key  to 
their  2-0  victory  over  Roma 
but  just  the  sort  of  perfor- 
mance that  United's  injury- 
plagued  defence  has  needed 
this  season. 

Boban,  never  a fixture  in 
the  Milan  side,  has  seemed  an 
even  more  marginal  figure 
since  a new-year  raid  on  Am- 
sterdam produced  agree- 
ments for  the  transfers  of 
three  Ajax  players,  Edgar 
Davids,  Michael  Relziger  and 
Patrick  Kluivert,  giving  Fa- 
bio  Capello’s  squad  an  un- 


manageable complement  of 
nine  foreign  players.  The  flair 
of  the  Croatian  captain,  an  at- 
tacking midfielder,  might  be 
just  what  a Cantona-less 
United  would  require. 

And  the  view  of  the  French- 
man himself?  Maybe,  the  pes- 
simists said,  he  had  finally 
grown  tired  of  the  north 
country.  Perhaps  he  believed 
that  a good  showing  in  SerieA 
would  force  Jacquet  to  rein- 
sert him  into  the  national 
team  in  time  for  the  European 
Championship.  And  Inter’s  £4 
million  was  still  quite  a lot 
more  than  United’s  £3 
million. 

Sadly  for  those  misan- 
thropes who  would  like  to  see 
the  back  of  Cantona,  the  half- 
dozen  Italians  hanging 
around  United's  ground  were 
not  the  bearers  of  suitcases 
full  of  million-lire  notes  but, 
according  to  Ferguson, 
merely  a visiting  film  crew. 
"No,”  the  manager  aatn  yes- 


‘Maybe  some 
good  has  come 
of  it.  Perhaps  his 
attitude  to 
injustice  has 
been  altered’ 


terday.  ‘inter  haven’t  been 
back.”  And  he  firmly  dis- 
missed the  idea  of  Ince’s 
return. 

Still,  United's  fens  may  be 
thought  to  have  legitimate 
reservations  about  Cantona’s 
form  since  he  returned  to 
action  in  October.  A goal- 
making  pass  after  only  67 
seconds  of  his  first  match,  at 
home  to  Liverpool,  fulfilled 
Ferguson's  prediction  that 

adrenalin  would  Initially  help 
him  overcome  his  lack  of 
match  practice.  The  next  fix- 
ture was  a disastrous  3-1  de- 
feat by  York  City  in  the  Coca- 
Cola  Cup,  and  his  subsequent 
performances  have  alternated 
the  inspirational  with  the 
bland,  fulfilling  Ferguson’s 
view  that  the  adrenalin  rush 
would  inevitably  be  followed 
by  a dip  In  form  before  he 
reaccustomed  himself  to  the 
rhythm  of  the  English  season. 

Tuesday  night's  FA  Cup 
replay  at  Roker  Park,  for  ex- 
ample. found  him  becalmed, 
apparently  unable  to  exert  the 
influence  that  allowed  United 
to  win  90  per  cent  of  the 
games  in  which  be  took  part 
before  the  incident  in  South 
London  last  January  25 
removed  him  from  the  squad. 

“Yes,  we've  had  the  dip,” 
Ferguson  confirmed  yester- 
day. “More  than  one,  actu- 
ally. There 've  been  periods 


when  his  form's  been  off  for  a 
couple  of  games,  and  then 
he’s  come  back  quite  wefl.  So 
there's  been  an  inconsistency. 
But  that's  no  surprise  to  us 
It’s  what  we  expected.  And 
when  you're  judging  a player, 
there’s  a difference  between  a 
bad  game  and  a flat  game.” 

United  began  the  Roker 
game  on  Tuesday  with  five 
men  at  the  back.  ’The  way  we 
played  in  the  first  half  didn't 
suit  him.”  Ferguson  said,  bttt 
even  the  rearranged  forma- 
tion after  the  interval  failed 
to  provide  him  with  the  right 
platform  and  the  last-gasp 
winner  came,  unusually, 
from  another  source. 

Ferguson  admitted  the 
summer’s  departures,  notably 
the  absence  of  Kanchelskis 
from  the  right  wing,  had  cre- 
ated lingering  problems.  T 
haven't  asked  Eric  to  do  any- 
thing different  at  an.  The 
sence  of  his  game  is  about 
movement,  about  causing 
problems  by  floating  into 
spaces  where  defenders  cant 
find  him. 

He  still  does  that  No  prob- 
lem at  all  there.  But  we’ve  got 
to  get  back  to  playing  with 
two  wide  men.  We've  tried 
one  or  two  different  things  to 
give  us  penetration  on  the 
right-hand  side.  We  played 
Eric  with  Paul  Scholes  and 
Andy  Cole  for  a while,  which 
wasn’t  such  a problem  in 
away  games  but  didn’t  work 
at  home.  It  all  got  too  con- 
gested. There  was  no  stretch, 
no  switching  of  play,  so  it  was 
very  hard  to  break  teams 
down. 

“Lee  Sharpe  hasn't  had  a 
great  season,  although  he’s 
coming  back  to  form  now. 
Ryan  Giggs  has  been  tremen- 
dous, really  starting  to  ma- 
ture into  a great  player.  But 
it's  been  hard  to  find  the  right 
formation.  Up  to  December 
we  played  excellent  stuff  but 
then  we  started  to  get  injuries 
and  we  lost  key  defenders  and 
the  whole  team’s  form  frag- 
mented. Tm  hoping  to  be  able 
to  pick  a settled  back  four 
again  soon,  which  will  help 
everybody.” 

Ferguson  has  seen  changes 
in  Cantona  over  the  past  year. 
“He's  always  been  a quiet  per- 
son and  he’s  still  quiet,  but 
what's  happened  to  him  has 
been  the  kind  of  experience 
that  cant  help  but  have  an 
effect  on  your  life. 

“They  say  even  a bad  experi- 
ence can  be  good  for  you,  and 
maybe  some  good  has  came 
out  cf  it  Perhaps  his  attitude 
to  injustice  has  been  altered. 
Since  he  came  back  fatn  the 
team  there  have  been  referee- 
ing decisions  that  he  hasn't 
agreed  with  but  he's  chosen 
not  to  argue.  I've  seen  him 
walk  quietly  away  from  Inci- 
dents that  might  have  drawn  a 
different  reaction  before." 

Other  encouraging  signs 


have  included  the  attitude  of 
his  opponents.  Before  Can- 
tona’s return  Ferguson 
warned  him  that  h & could  ex- 
pect to  find  defenders  trying 
to  test  his  psychological 
resolve.  "But  they've  been 
terrific,’’  be  said  yesterday. 

Nobody's  tried  anything. 
Even  at  Chelsea  and  Leeds,  no 
problem.  The  fans  ha  can 
handle.  He  expects  that.  But 
the  nice  surprise  has  been  the 
other  players.  And  the  refer- 


ees. whoVe  treated  him  fairly 
and  generally  haven’t  tried  to 
make  a name  for  themselves. 
In  feet  there  was  one  who  did 
something  unusual.  He  made 
a decision  Eric  didn't  like  but, 
when  play  stopped  again,  be 
quietly  took  him  aside  and  ex- 
plained why  he’d  done  it 
That  impressed  me.” 

Jacquet  Indicated  this  week 
that  Cantona  will  return  to 
the  French  squad  in  Hwa  for 
the  European  Championship, 


although  for  the  manager  to 
restore  bis  former  captain  (or 
his  other  out-of-favour  stars. 
Ginola  and  Papin)  to  the  start- 
ing line-up  would  mean  dis- 
placing two  young  forwards, 
Djorkaeff  and  Zidane,  who 
have  been  prominent  In  the 
recent  revival  of  a team  that 
had  been  playing  with  a 
rather  wan  air  under  Can- 
tona’s captaincy. 

"I  think  he  wants  very 
badly  to  get  back  in,”  Fergu- 


son said.  “Jacquet  came  to 
the  Villa  game  and  they  went 
to  a hotel  afterwards  for  a 
chat  Eric  seemed  to  be  satis- 
fied with  what  he  had  to  say.” 
Cantona's  “flat”  days,  he 
thinks,  will  be  over  in 
month  or  so.  "He's  been  mag- 
nificent in  training,  just  like 
he  always  has,  ever  since  he 
came  here.  It’s  been  difficult 
for  him.  But  when  be  gets  his 
consistency  back,  his  best 
form  will  be  back,  too.” 


Ginola  cleared  by  video 


.AVID  GINOLA’s  book- 
ling  for  diving  in  the 
Coca-Cola  Cup  tie  at 
Arsenal  has  been  wiped  from 
his  disciplinary  record  after 
the  referee  Gerald  Ashby  ad- 
mitted he  made  a mistake. 

The  Worcester-based  offi- 
cial contacted  the  Football 
Association  to  dear  Ginola 
after  watching  the  incident 
on  video.  Yesterday  an  FA 
spokesman  commended 
Ashby’s  "honest  and  unsolic- 
ited reappraisal"  of  the  inci- 
dent. His  change  of  heart  does 
not  affect  Ginola's  later  dis- 
missal for  raising  a retalia- 
tory elbow  at  Lee  Dixon. 

Lee  Chapman  also  called  on 
video  evidence  to  clear  his 
name  but  after  studying  a 
recording  yesterday  the  FA 
dismissed  his  appeal  against 
his  sending-off  for  illegal  use 
of  the  elbow  Last  Saturday.  He 
now  faces  a three-match  ban. 

Middlesbrough  look  likely 
to  lose  the  services  of  Jun- 
inho  — already  out  of  today's 
game  at  Southampton  with  a 


knee  injury — for  two  months. 
Brazil's  coach  Mario  Zagalo  ex- 
pects to  contact  Bryan  Robson 
next  week  with  a request  for 
Juninho1  s services  in  ah  Olym- 
pic qualifying  tournament  in 
Sooth  America.  Zagalo  wants 
his  squad  to  report  two  weeks 
before  the  three-week  competi- 
tion starts  on  February  18. 

T am  in  a no-win  situa- 
tion,” said  Juninho  yester- 
day. “I  want  to  play  for  Mid- 
dlesbrough and  Brazil  but  I 
can't  do  both.  Zagalo  will  be 
talking  to  me  next  week."  ' 

Bruce  Rioch,  the  Arsenal 
manager,  has  given  the  club’s 
board  a list  of  four  players  he 
wants  to  buy.  He  wtD  not 
name  them  publicly  but  they 
may  include  Paul  Ince  and 
Alan  Stubbs. 

Birmingham  must  appear 
before  the  FA  on  February  2 
to  answer  charges  over  the 
crowd  trouble  during  and 
after  theft  home  League  game 
with  Millwall.  They  were 
charged  with  falling  to  con- 
trol their  supporters. 


Carlisle’s  chairman 
Michael  Knighton  plans  to 
raise  £4  million  by  setting  the 
dub  to  Ihe  fens.  Knighton 


whose  scheme  would  make 
United  Britain’s  first  cooper- 
ative football  dub,  believes 
2£00  supporters  would  pay  £7 
a week  to  buy  up  a 51  par  cent 
controlling  stake. 

Bobby  Gould,  who  pipped 
Brian  Flynn  to  the  job  of 
Wales  manager  last  August, 
yesterday  dismissed  the 
Wrexham  boss  from  his  part- 
time  position  in  charge  of  the 
Wales  Under-2l  team.  Joey 
Jones,  Flynn's  assistant  has 
also  departed, 

“It’s  beyond  anybody  to 
have-  to  try  to  do  two  jobs," 
said  Gould.  "When  it  comes  to 
push  and  shove  the  dub  will 
always  come  first” 

• The  Leeds  striker  Tony  Ye- 
boah  set  up  the  first  goal  as 
Ghana  booked  a place  in  the 
quarter-finals  of  the  African 
Nations’  Cup  with  a 2-1  vic- 
tory over  Tunisia  ' in  Port 
Elizabeth. 


Scottish  preview 

No  Gazza  for  Rangers,  no  Thom  for  Celtic 


Patrick  Glenn 


AT  a time  when  the  slight- 
est lapse  In  concentration 
could  cost  the  league  champi- 
onship Rangers  and  Celtic  are 
showing  the  fearsome  focus  of 
a laser  beam. 

With  the  Ibrox  side  only 
two  points  ahead,  every  out- 
ing which  precedes  their  pri- 
vate. showdown  at  Ibrox  on 
March  17  should,  by  rights, 
cause  players  constricted 
throats  and  sweaty  palms. 

Yet  the  evidence-  suggests 
that  the  Old  Firm  players  are 
untouched  by  the  anxieties 
that  beset  their  fans  every 
time  an  opponent  crosses  the 
half-way  line.  In  Celtic's  case 


even  falling  behind  has 
proved  to  be  of  little  concern. 

Rangers  have  gone  20 
games  without  defeat  and 
their  rivals  18,  a remarkable 
record  to  be  achieved  in  tan- 
dem. In  any  other  season 
either  run  might  well  have 
sufficed  to  clinch  the  Premier 
Division  title  already. 

But  Celtic  might  have  trou- 
ble today  at  Kilmarnock's 
Rugby  Park,  where  their  last, 
goalless,  visit  was  one  of  only 
two  draws  they  have  played 
in  12  unbeaten  matches  away 
from  home.  Kilmarnock  led 
2-0  on  their  last  visit  to  Park- 
head  before  being  over- 
whelmed and  losing  4-2. 

But  the  Celtic  manager 
Tommy  Bums  was  not  even 


fazed  by  foe  probable  absence 
with  back  strain  of  Andreas 
Thom,  foe  German  forward 
who  has  brought  order,  style 
and  menace  to  his  resurgent 
team.  Burns  suggested  he 
may  also  “do  one  or  two  wee 

things  tn  frrwhgn  ns  up”. 

Rangers  are  at  home  to 
Hearts  without  Paul  Gas- 
coigne, who  begins  a two- 
match  disciplinary-points 
suspension.  With  Ally 
McCoist  feeling  a calf  injury, 
Peter  van  Vossen,  the  Dutch 
forward  signed  from  Istanbul- 
spor,  may  partner  Gordon 
Dune.  "Well  see  how  he  te 
tomorrow,”  warned  Rangers' 
manager  Walter  Smith.  “He 
hasn’t  played  since  the  first 
week  in  December." 


EC  threatens 
ruling  bodies 
with  fines 


Julie  Wolf  tn  Brussels 


I hh  European  Commission 

I yesterday  gave  Uefe  and 
Fife  six  weeks  to  implement 
the  Bosnian  ruling  or  face 
seven-figure  fines. 

In  a formal  warning  letter 
— the  first  step  in  legal  pro- 
ceedings that  can  lead  to  the 
imposition  of  fines  — the 
commission  said  transfer  fees 
for  players  whose  contracts 
have  run  out  and  the  so-called 
three-plus -two  nationality 
rule  ran  counter  to  European 
Union  competition  rules. 

The  European  Court  of  Jus- 
tice in  Luxembourg  last  year 
ruled  that  both  practices  were 
illegal,  although  its  judgment 
affected  only  transfers  from 
one  EU  country  to  another. 

The  court,  in  a case  brought 
by  the.  Belgian  player  Jean- 
Marc  Bosnian,  said  the  foot- 
ball rules  contravened  EU 
guarantees  on  free  movement 
of  workers.  Yesterday's  letter, 
however,  comes  under  EU 
laws  barring  practices  that 
hinder  competition. 

The  commission  said  the 
football  authorities  last  year 
sought  an  exemption  from  EU 
competition  rules  for  the 
transfer  system.  Given  the 
Bosman  ruling,  such  an  ex- 


emption could  not  be  granted, 
the  commission  letter  said. 

In  a statement  foe  commis- 
sion said  it  also  reserved  foe 
right  to  act  against  transfer 
payments  within  national 
leagues.  The  letter  was 
drafted  by  the  EU  Competi- 
tion Commissioner  Karel  van 
Miert  who  is  Belgian.  • 

The  commission  can  fine 
companies  up  to  10  per  cent  of 
their  annual  turnover  for 
non-compliance  with  EU  com- 
petition laws.  It  is  unclear 
whether  the  commission  will 
go  so  fer  as  to  . impose  fines, 
given  that  the  European 
Court  did  not  address  compe- 
tition issues  in  its  decision. 


Ferguson  wins  reprieve 


VERTON’s  striker  Dun- 
can Ferguson  is  avail- 
able for  today's  game  at 
Arsenal  after  a ruling  was  de- 
ferred on  his  challenge  to  a 
12-match  Scottish  Football 
Association  suspension, 
writes  Ian  Ross. 

The  Judge,  Lord  Macfe- 
dyen,  said  he  was  reserving 
judgment  after  hearing  four 
hours  of  legal  argument  from 
both  sides.  The  result  will  not 


now  be  known  until  next 
week. 

Everton’s  assistant  man- 
ager Willie  Donachie  said  yes- 
terday that  Ferguson  would 
seriously  consider  retiring 
from  international  football  if 
his  appeal  is  unsuccessful. 

"If  it  goes  against  him  I 
don't  think  he  would  want  to 
play  for  Scotland  again  which 
would  be  a great  shame  as  he 
is  their  only  potential  world- 


class  player,”  said  Donachie. 
himself  a former  Scottish 
international. 

• Mick  McCarthy,  who  has 
been  barracked  recently  by 
Millwall  fans,  yesterday 
received  the  dreaded  vote  of 
confidence  from  his  chairman 
Peter  Mead.  “It  would  be  easy 
to  tell  the  manager  ’sorry, 
time’s  up,  on  your  bike”’, 
said  Mead  “But  I don’t  think 
that  would  solve  anything.” 


AN  Other 


NOMINALLY  high-born, 
this  commoner  from  Con- 
sett  enjoyed  a 17-year 
career  in  football  which 
usually  found  him  in  the 
company  of  sound  techni- 
cians. In  old-fashioned 
terms  he  was  a goalscoring 
inside-forward  with  a wing- 
half  s sense  of  industry.  Ini- 
tially he  saw  things  in 
black  and  white,  but  his 
best  years  were  spent 
among  county  reds  and 
north  country  clarets  be- 
fore he  ended  up  among 
tangerines. 

Last  week:  Terry  Darracott 
(Everton,  Tulsa,  Wrexham). 


Performance  of  the  week: 
Michael  Gray  (Sunderland), 
whose  creative  skills  gave 
Manchester  United  another 
fright  in  the  FA  Cup. 


TEAM  SHEET 


Anwuml  v Evarton 

Th* *  Gunners  have  big  problems.  They 
await  checks  on  Dixon  (groin).  McGowan 
(calf)  and  Wtatarburn  (stomach  upset),  and 
are  already  missing  the  inlured  Platt 
(Itneej  and  BouM  (hamstring)  plus  ihe  sus- 
pended Adams  and  Known,  unkgnan  and 
Marshall,  In  only  his  third  fun  appearance, 
wtu  comprise  the  centre  o I defence.  Fergu- 
son retains  Ms  place  In  Everton’a  attack 
whBe  a Judicial  review  ponders  the  re- 
mainder d his  12-nwfch  pan. 

Blackburn  v Shaft  Wed 

BlscSnum  could  recall  their  champlon- 
sMp-wfnnmg  captain  Sherwood  but  War- 
hurst  and  Fenton . have  stomach  bugs. 
Woods  gets  the  Wednesday  goalkeeping 
lob  again  as  Pressman  Is  stBI  out  with  a 
groin  Injury. 

Chshaa  v Nottm  Porast 

HJfeAcocs  will  not  be  kept  In  suspense  by 
Chelsea  as  the  Russian  keeper  Kharlne 
haa  been  unable  to  shake  oft  Mg  groin 
Inkiry.  The  central  deiandar  Johnson  and 
nddMidar  Spademan  aia  included  In  a 17- 
man  equadL  Campbell  baa  recovered  from 
a ought  hamstring  Injury  10  take  hta  place 
hi  an  unchanged  Forest  side. 

Uvarpool  v Lieds 

The  veteran  poacher  Rush  la  expected  to 
keep  the  bench  warm  aa  CoUymore  and 
Fowtar  continue  to  forge  a successful  part- 
nership In  an  unchanged  team.  The  on- 
to11 Chapman  should  recover  born  a thigh 
htfury  but  may  lose  hla  Leeds  place  to 
Deans,  who  haa  served  hta  two-math  sus- 
pension. The  left-hack  Dorigo  (hamstring) 
and  central  defender  Jobson  (thigh)  lace 
tests,  while  Yebaeh.  Uaslnga  and  Radebe 
are  tat  African  nations  duty.  Palmer  and 
WotheraB  are  eel  (c  continue  In  central 
defence,  with  Worthington,  Beasley  and 
Couzens  standing  by. 

Man  City  v Coventry 

tan  Brightest!  is  available  after  a two- 
match  ban  and  could  replace  the  ten-back 
Inyam,  who  has  a hamstring  Injury.  The 
lesnagar  Phillips  la  In  the  equad  and  may 
make  hta  hilt  oahut  Coventry  are  hoping 
their  centre-back  Rennie  passes  a leal  on 
a calf  strain,  so  mar  he  can  taka  ever  from 
the  suspended  Busst 


Mewcaatla  v Bolton 

The  England  midfielder  Lee  returns  for  the 
feeders  but  their  centre-forward  Ferdinand 
(back)  la  llksty  to  Jour  Howey  (hamstring) 
on  the  Injured  list  for  Die  top-vereux-boi- 
tom  showdown:  Albert  and  Peacock  are 
expected  to  continue  their  centre-back 
partnership.  The  Finnish  3trAar  Pauto- 
laman  sawed  lor  the  reserves  In  midweek 
and  la  likely  to  lead  Bolton's  attack  but  the 
tanner  Newcastle  mldftelder  Thompson 
has  lost  hta  race  to  be  fir  after  a double 
hernia  operation.  There  Is  no  pluro  in  Ihe 
JJne-up  tor  Ihe  orHrlal  Italian  dafamfer 
Gamba/o. 

Southanspton  v BBddeabrough 

Walters  win  make  hta  Saints  debut  after 
hia  tree  transfer  (ram  Liverpool  but 
Heaney  is  again  unUkaly  to  play  becaiwe 
of  an  ankle  injwy.  Boro's  brilliant  Brasil- 
ian Juninho  Is  ruled  out  by  a knee  Injury 
and  the  manager  Robson  la  rated  doubtful 
with  sciatica.  However,  Baratov  lias  recov- 
ered from  a knae-dgamenl  Injury-  Hignen 
could  make  a comeback  after  a hernia 
operation  and  Cox  Is  available  attar 
suspension. 

Wimbledon  v QPR 

The  Wimbledon  striker  Clarice  could  lose 
hta  place  with  Holds  worth  and  Goodman 
having  recovered  horn  in|ury  and  Illness 
respectively.  Jones  is  completing  a tour- 
match  ban  and.  with  HeaJd  and  Sagers 
having  knee  Injuries.  Sullivan  la  set  to  stay 
in  goal.  DPR  welcome  back  their  mid- 
fielder Barker  after  a tour-match  absence 
through  Illness  and  suspension  and  he  is 
expected  to  replace  Quaahle  or  the  man- 
ager WUIdna.  Holloway  has  sinusitis  and 
Hatefey  Ifi  fecely  to  be  on  th*  bench  again. 

TOMORROW 

Aston  Via  v Tottenham 

villa's  leading  scorer  Yorke  b back  from 
International  duty  with  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  and  certain  to  play  but  who  makes 
way  lor  him  Is  not  dear.  Johnson  may  be 
pulled  hack  to  play  behind  the  main  strik- 
ers. with  one  of  Die  ntkflfeid  mo  ot  Town- 
send. Draper  and  Taylor  dropping  out  The 
Spue  captain  Mabbum  is  doubtful  with  a 
call  injury  so  Calderwood  could  return, 
while  the  midiieldor  Howells  Is  in  Ihe 
squad  alter  recovering  tram  injury 


Becalmed  at  Roker . . . the  new-look  Cantona  in  Tuesday’s  FA  Cap  replay  when  he  foiled  to  impose  himself  mchab.stsl£ 


Soccer  Diary 


Martin  Thorpe 


Robbie  earle  has 

had  plenty  of  harsh 
words  to  say  about 
the  unfairness  of  his  dis- 
missal last  weekend.  He 
could  also  be  excused  a ver- 
bal volley  at  what  has  oc- 
curred since  then,  events 
which  prove  that  justice  is 
not  only  blind  but  deaf  too. 

Earle's  alleged  trans- 
gression was  to  hurl  foul 
and  abusive  language  at  the 
referee  during  Wimble- 
don’s game  with  Bolton.  “I 
would  not  want  to  repeat 
what  he  said,”  said  the  red- 
faced man  in  green,  Mike 
Reed.  But  Earle,  said  by  his 
team-mates  to  be  an  “hon- 
est bloke”,  protests  that  he 
did  not  say  what  the  referee 
claims  he  said  but  was  jiist 
politely  inquiring  about  a 
handball  that  gave  Bolton 
victory. 

On  that  same  weekend 
two  other  players  were  sent 
off  in  controversial  circum- 
stances: Lee  Chapman,  who 
elbowed  his  chances  of  a 
dream  return  to  Elland 
Road,  and  Mark  Hughes, 
who  put  his  foot  in  it  at 
Everton. 

Like  Earle  both  Chapman 
and  Hughes  proclaimed 
their  innocence.  Chapman 
claimed  there  was  no  intent 
behind  his  red-card  chal- 
lenge on  West  Ham’s  Mark 
Rieper  and  Hughes  said  he 
was  merely  trying  to  step 
over  David  Unsworth  and 
not,  as  the  referee  ruled, 
stamping  on  the  Everton 
defender. 

But  this  is  where  modern 
technology  sticks  the  boot 
into  Earle  and  brandishes  a 
red  card  to  the  even-handed 
application  of  justice.  For 
while  Chapman  and 
Hughes  backed  their  ajv 
peals  with  video  replays  — 
and  yesterday  Ginola  got 
off  on  film  evidence  — 
Earle  could  not,  short  of 
employing  a lip  reader.  A 
definite  case  of  justice  not 
being  heard  to  be  done. 

Talking  of  Haghes’s-ai- 
leged  stamping,  perhaps 
his  manager  Glenn  Hoddle 
could  have  chosen  his 
words  more  carefully  when 
explaining  club  policy  on 
indiscipline.  If  anyone  is 
found  guilty,  he  said,  “I 
will  step  on  them”. 

PURTHER  to  last  week’s 
■ item  on  coats.  Phil  Do- 
mingo of -Northampton 
writes  to  suggest  a few 
players  who  might  be  but- 
ton-holed to  play  in  a 
Coates  team:  Coton, 

Parker,  Gabbiadini  and, 
dear  oh  dear,  Maconaman. 
Such  a side,  he  goes  on  to 
fantasise,  could  play  In  the 
Trouser  Cup,  played  of 
course  over  two  legs.  But 
would  anyone  turn-up? 

Apparently  Fergte  is 
a lot  less  worried  about 
overspending  since  Andy 
started  scoring  again. 

DO  THOSE  Italian  play- 
ers fancy  themselves  or 
what?  All  .flash  football, 
pose  and  agonised  plead- 
ings to  the  referee  that 
would  not  look  out  of  place 
tn  front  of  a firing  squad. 

Well,  they  had  better 
make  the  best  of  it  while 
they  can.  According  to  an 
item  on  Channel  4-.  news  foe 
birth  rate  in  Italy  is  declin- 
ing fast  as  families  look  to 
tighten  their  purse  strings. 
In  fact  the  drop-off  in 
births  has  been  so  dramatic 
that  one  expert  has  con- 
cluded that,  if  the  present 
rate  of  decline  continues, 
there  will  actually  be  no 
Italians  left  in-  200  years 
time.  So  yon  heard  it  here 
first:  Italy  will  not  quality 
for  the  2198  World  Cup 
(spotted  by  Barry. Cotgrave 
of  Sidmouth).  . 

JOHN  MAJOR  of  Jarrow 
has  heard  all  foe  jokes. 
Friends  have  made  fan  of 
him,  wary  teachers  threat- 
ened him  with  detention, 
potential  employers 
thrown  away  his  Job  appli- 
cations. And  all  because 
they  do  not  believe  be  is 
who  he  says  he  is. 

This  John  is  17  and  from 
Jarrow,  not  52  and  from 
Downing  Street.  But  he 
does  get  into  just  as  many 
scrapes,  especially  when 
playing  football.  In  one 
game  for  Burnopfield  Inter- 
gate  in  theTyneside  Combi- 
nation League  the  ref  called 
John  over'  and  asked  his 
name.  “He  thought  I was 
taking  the  mickey,”  says 
John.  “He  said  if  I didn't 
give  my  real . name  he 
would  send  me  off.  It  was 
only  when  some  other  play- 
ers assured  him  it  was  my 
real  name  that  he  let  me 
aft”  No  wonder  John  pre- 
fers  to  be  called  Johnny. 

SO  THAT  was  why  Eric 
found  the  net  in  the  first 
tie.  “Cantona  scores  as  Sun- 
derland threaten  to  pull  off 

a cup  sock,”  said  Ceefax. 


The  start  of  the 
world  is  nigh 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 

on  how  the  clubs 
await  Super  League 

THE  Centenary  season 
will  be  laid  to  rest  tomor- 
row and  no  tears  will  be 
shed  for  it  Not  that  there 
would  be  any  time  to  mourn 
anyway,  as  the  Challenge  Cup 
starts  in  earnest  next  week. 

That  will  be  classified  as 
part  of  the  1996  season.  But  as 
clubs  tall  by  the  wayside  they 
can  then  turn  their  undivided 
attention  to  the  brave  new 
world  of  Super  League,  which 
opens  in  March  and  which 
represents  either  the  sport's 
damnation  or  salvation. 

St  Helens  signalled  their  in- 
tentions this  week  by  "part- 
ing company'1  with  their 
coach  Eric  (“I  was  sacked, 
whatever  they  say”)  Hughes. 

Warrington  are  another 
club  keen  to  fill  a coaching 
vacancy  quickly.  The  Austra- 
lian John  Dorahy.  who  spent 
a season  in  charge  at  Wigan, 
looks  a prime  candidate  but 
Clive  Griffiths  has  been  on 
site  and  in  control  since  die 
resignation  of  Brian  Johnson. 

Saints  won  few  admirers 
for  the  way  they  got  rid  of 
Hughes.  According  to  David 
Howes,  the  club’s  chief  execu- 
tive, he  is  “one  of  the  nicest 
men  you  could  ever  meet"  but 
that,  of  course,  Is  no  guaran- 
tee of  continued  employment 
But  amid  all  the  worries, 
the  anxieties  and  the 
scramble  for  success  in  Super 
League  there  Is  a sense  of  op- 
timism, articulated  this  week 
by  Brian  Smith,  bead  coach 
and  chief  executive  of  Brad- 
ford Bulls. 

Supporters’  views  have 
never  seriously  been  can- 
vassed about  the  game’s 
switching  to  “summer”  but 
the  move  has  been  welcomed 
by  most  coaches  (possibly  be- 
cause many  are  from  over- 
seas! and,  it  would  appear. 


the  majority  of  players. 

Smith  believes  that  Super 
League  will  give  other  clubs  a 
real  chance  of  catching 
Wigan.  "The  Wigan  players 
have  been  full-time  for  quite  a 
while  and  the  team  is  living 
testimony  to  the  fact  that 
preparation  time  is  all  impor- 
tant That  Is  why  they  are 
such  a powerhouse  side. 

"Playing  one  game  a week 
In  Super  League  will  see  stan- 
dards rise  enormously.  Unfor- 
tunately our  competitions 
have  been  based  on  a soccer 
philosophy:  there  the  best 
way  to  prepare  is  to  play  but 
in  rugby  league  it’s  play,  rest 
and  train.  If  you  try  to  play, 
play  and  play  you  get  a dimin- 
ished product. 

"With  time  to  prepare  prop- 
erly for  games  it  is  going  to  be 
exciting  to  see  the  physical 
level  the  players  will  get  to." 

Many  critics  expect  the 
Super  League  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a fancy  name  for 
another  Wigan-dominated 
competition.  It  might  prove  to 
be  that  but  the  Centenary  sea- 
son, for  all  its  faults,  has 
thrown  up  real  signs  of  en 
couragement  at  London, 
Leeds,  Warrington,  Halifax, 
Sheffield  and  St  Helens. 

Nor  should  Paris  be  dis- 
counted. They  are  at  present 
an  unknown  quantity  but 
after  their  final  playing  trials 
at  Toulouse  next  week,  we 
could  be  pleasantly  surprised 
at  the  quality  of  the  squad 
Jacques  Fouroux  and  Tas  Bai- 
teri  have  assembled. 

• The  England  centre  Barrie- 
Jon  Mather  is  seeking  a High 
Court  order  to  force  Wigan  to 
release  his  registration  and 
clear  him  to  play  for  Perth 
Western  Reds.  In  applying  for 
Thursday's  hearing  in'  Lon- 
don Mather  said:  "It  is  a 
restraint  of  trade  and  I cannot 
honour  my  contract  in  Aus- 
tralia. I am  also  taking  legal 
advice  to  consider  suing  for 
libel  over  interviews  given  by 
Wigan  to  the  press  regarding 
my  departure.” 


Bulls  complaint  threatens 
Edwards’  lengthy  cup  run 


WIGAN’S  unbeaten  run  of 
Challenge  Cup  games 
stands  at  42.  and  their  captain 
and  scrum-half  Shaun  Ed- 
wards has  played  ha  all  of 
them,  writes  Paul  Fitzpatrick. 

But  Edwards  is  in  danger  of 
missing  the  43rd,  against 
Bramley  tomorrow  week, 
after  being  ordered  to  appear 
before  the  disciplinary  com- 
mittee next  Thursday. 

He  was  cited  after  Wednes- 
day's game  by  Bradford  Bulls 
who  were  unhappy  with  two 
tackles  he  made  on  his  oppos- 
ing scrum-half  Robbie  Paul, 
who  scored  an  early  try  but 
did  not  reappear  after  half- 
time. The  RFL  decided  Ed- 
wards had  a case  to  answer. 
Wigan’s  run,  which  began 


with  a 2-0  victory  over  Brad- 
ford in  1988,  has  taken  Ed- 
wards to  eight  consecutive 
finals,  all  won.  He  also  played 
as  a loser  in  the  1984  final  and 
a winner  in  1985. 

Leeds  will  be  without  their 
prop  Harvey  Howard  for  the 
final  league  match  at  Wigan 
tomorrow.  His  appeal  against 
a two-match  suspension  foiled 
yesterday. 

After  beating  them  at  Hea- 
dingley  in  November.  Leeds 
have  the  chance  far  a rare 
double  over  Wigan,  but  with 
Howard  missing  they  could 
have  problems  up  front  Nick 
Fozzard  is  absent  with  a bro- 
ken jaw  and  Adrian  Morley 
continues  at  loose  forward  in 
place  of  the  injured  Mike 
Forshaw. 


Swedes  all ve  arid  thriving 


David  Irvine  in  Melbourne 


AN  OBITUARY  In  one 
of  Melbourne's  two 
daily  newspapers,  be- 
moaning the  demise 
of  Swedish  tennis  — this 
year,  of  course,  marked  Ste- 
fan Edb  erg’s  last  appearance 
here  at  the  Australian  Open 
— may  well  prove  to  have 
been  premature.  Yesterday 
two  of  their  more  promising 
youngsters.  Jonas  Bjorkman 
and  Michael  Tills trom.  ad- 
vanced to  the  last  16  of  the 
men’s  singles. 

Bjorkman,  who  lost  eight 
games  in  a row  to  trail  0-2  in 
the  final  set  recovered  coura- 


geously to  defeat  the  15th  seed 
Todd  Martin  by  6-3,  3-6,  6-3, 
2-6,  674.  : 

- TTDkrdm.  a player  of  Im- 
mense skill  though  a martyr 
to  injury,  won  only  two  of  the 
first  11  games  in  his  match 
with  Patrick  McEnroe  but 
counter-attacked  so  effec- 
tively that  he  eventually  won 
1-6,  fr4, 7-6, 6-3. 

Bjorkman  was  rightly  dis- 
pleased with  a performance 
which,  at  best  could  be  de- 
scribed only  as  erratic,  yet 
his  nerve  was  to  prove  the 
stronger  when  crunch-time 
came.  Martin,  having  pulled 
back  from  3-4  to  4-4  in  the 
fifth,  let  Bjorkman  serve  out 
the  match  after  dropping  his 


own  serve  with  consecutive 
double  faults. 

A third  consecutive  five-set 
match  was  looming  for  Till- 
strom  when  he  saw  an  early 
lead  evaporate  in  the  fourth, 
but  his  greater  variety  and 
touch  were  ultimately  too 
much  for  McEnroe.  An  odd 
statistic  showed  that  each 
player  won  138  points. 

Both  Swedes  can  expect  to 
be  put  to  the  test  tomorrow. 
Bjorkman  faces  the  title- 
holder  Andre  Agassi,  who 
was  again  erratic  before  cop- 
ing 4-6,  6-6,  6-2.  6-1  with  the 
qualifier  Steve  Bryan’s  chal- 
lenge. Tillstrom  takes  on  the 
French  champion  Thomas 
Muster,  who  rebounded  from 


Agassi  advances  but  picks  up 
his  second  fine  forswearing 


ANDRE  AGASSI  initially 
/imade  hard  work  of  beat- 
ing a qualifier  yesterday  — 
and  then  made  another 
heavy  contribution  to  the 
Australian  Open  swear  box. 

The  defending  champion 
was  fined  £660  for  swearing 
in  his  third-round  victory 
over  his  fellow  American 
Steve  Bryan  to  add  to  a 
£1,000  fine  for  an  obscenity 
two  days  earlier. 

This  time  the  Las  Vegan 
was  cited  by  the  Brazilian 
umpire  Paolo  Pereira  for 
an  audible  obscenity  in  the 
third  game  of  the  second  set 
after  a couple  of  close  line- 
calls  on  Bryan’s  serve. 
Agassi  himself  made  40  un- 


Sport  in  brief 


Athletics 

The  case  of  Diane  Modahl  is 
likely  to  be  concluded  by  the 
end  of  the  month  after  the 
Portuguese  government  re- 
jected a request  from  the  Inter- 
national Amateur  Athletic 
Federation  to  review  die  Brit- 
ish runner’s  urine  samples. 
The  IAAF  said:  "If  there  is  no 
third  test  the  arbitration  hear- 
ing will  be  held  early,  possibly 
before  die  end  of  January.” 

Boxing 

Drew  Doc  he  tty  fights  for  the 
first  time  since  James  Mur- 
ray was  killed  in  their  British 
championship  bout  when  he 
takes  on  the  holder  Daniel 
Jimenez  of  Puerto  Rico  for 
the  WBO  bantamweight  title 
in  Mansfield  tonighL  The  pro- 
moter Frank  Warren  said: 
"Drew  is  going  straight  in  at 
the  deep  end.  It  will  be  tough 
for  him  but  everyone  in  Brit- 
ish  boxing  is  behind  him.” 

Golf 

The  favourite  Sam  Torrance 
slipped  out  of  contention  for 
the  Malaysian  Open  in  Kuala 
Lumpur  after  a 76  left  him  sU 
shots  adrift  of  the  American 
leader  Lee  Porter.  Northern 
Ireland’s  Darren  Clarke  is  at 
joint  third  on  142. 


forced  errors  daring  his 
4-6.  6-0, 6-2,  6-1  win. 

Agassi,  sporting  a pirate 
headscarf  to  protect  his 
shaven  head  in  the  searing 
heat,  had  no  complaints 
about  the  Flinders  Park 
synthetic  surface,  even  if 
he  conceded  “in  the  heat 
the  court  gets  really 
tacky”. 

Thomas  Muster  twisted 
an  ankle  before  winning 
and  another  seed,  Richard 
Krajicek,  defaulted  with 
back  trouble  at  one  set  all 
yesterday,  provoking  de- 
bate about  the  stickiness  of 
the  surface  in  blistering 
beat.  But  Agassi  said:  “Tve 
had  no  problems.” 


Results 


Agassi . . . docked  £660 


Soccer 

AFRICAN  NATIONS'  CUP  i Pori  £!,=*- 
boffi)-  dnm  Eh  Ghana  Z Tunisia  1 
TRANSFUSE:  Gjrelh  KaH  iChalstU  to 
Sunderland)  Tmnporaryi  Anthony  Giant 
lEwion  to  wnjgni;  Scott  Conham  (Vtal 
Ham  to  Brcnttorii.  Seamus  Given  [Black- 
turn  to  Sunderland] 

Rugby  Union 

A IKTERNATIOKAL&  France  15.  Eng- 
land 25.  Ireland  X.  Scotland  19. 

U-21  UfTERMATIONAli  Ireland  21,  Scot- 
land 9 

Rugby  League 

STONES  CENTENARY  CHAI 
SHIP:  Sheffield  12  Wwan  20 


Golf 


BOB  HOPE  CLASSIC  (Cfllllarnlal- 
iUS  unless  stated i . 133  P 


Gey  doc  09.  04.  134  M Brooks  <56.  68.  B 
Kanxn  66  68  133  m Gaieaveadite  67. 68 
69.  6b.  130  A Bun  69.  67;  P Stewart  71. 
»:  T Kite  68  a-.  B Bryant  71.  65:  F Allcm 
ISA)  68.  88  0 Hammond  67.  69.  137  P 
Jordan  70.  67:  J Maggcfl  89.  68  Mur 
141  S Lylo  (GB). 

SOUTH  AFRICA*  OPEN  (Cope  Town)- 
Sooond  mud  (SA  unless  stated),  lad  E 
Eta  65.  70.  1S7  K Slone  67.  70.  IBB  M 
Scholl ».  70. 140  C Damson  (GB)  69. 71: 
D James  70. 70:  B Pappas  72. 68:  D Howell 
(GB)  66.  74.  141  P Hof  flan  (US)  72.  (A.  G 
L merman  73.  66:  A Pitta  (US)  72.  68  J-C 
Cambon  (Fr)  69.  72;  B Ott  I US]  72.  69. 148 
J Hobday  74. 68:  M Me«ult>  {2m>)  71. 71. 1 
Leggaa  (Can)  66,  76;  B Freeman  ro,  72. 
MALAYSIAN  OPEN  (Kuala  Lumpur): 
Second  round;  14Q  i Podor  IUS)  72. 66 
141  S Flesch  (US)  «,  75  148  C Pena 
(US)  ST  75:  K Druca  (Aus)  71.  Tl;  D ClarfcB 
(Ye i TO.  7Z  1*3  E Fryan  (GB)  73  TO.  K 
Wen Ui worth  IDS)  71.  7£  □ Boulet  (HK1  72. 
71  Also:  140  S Torrance  (QB)  76.  70 

Tennis 

AUSTRALIAN  OPEN  (Melbourne)  TWnJ 
rxwwwfc  Mnc  M Chong  (US)  hi  G Raour 
|Fr|  6-2.  6-2.  7-6.  T Muster  < Aut)  bt  N Kulti 
(Swot  6-4.  7-8.  6-4:  M TWnm  (&*0I  W 


P McEnroo  tUSl  1-6.  6-4.  7-6  6-3.  J-P 
naiflwi  (Fr)  01  P Krailcek  iNottil  4-6  6-3 
7-2  I rid).  M Oodruska  (SA)  bt  K Kimra 
(Slovak)  6-2.  4-6  6-3.  6-0.  A Ag— I lUS) 
bt  S Bryan  (US)  4-6.  6-0  6-2.  6-t.  J 
Btorfcnmn  (Swn)  bl  T Martin  OJSi  6-3  3-6 
W.  2-4.  6-«:  J Court**  (USl  bt  T Wood- 
bndgo  (Airt)  6-3  6-7.  7-6  3-6  8-6 
Woman*  ■ Hafod  (Cm)  br  A Fusal  [Frl  6-2. 

6- t:  M 3*1**.  (USl  MJ  Hotel  OOocugls  (Frl 

7- 5  6-0:  M J Fwiuadw  (US)  bl  N Arendi 
(US)  6-1.  8-1;  S App*bnf  (Bel)  W T 
WMJIngcr  Janos  (US)  6-3.  6-2:  Q Safcodhl 
(Argi  bl  K Kschwondt  |Gor)  6-1.  6-2:  A 
Sanoha*  Vioarto  iSp)  bt  S Cacic  lUS)  6-3 
6-3.  N sowwatoi  (Japan)  bl  A Sagi- 
yams  (Japan)  6-4.  6-0.  C Rubio  (US)  bt  L 
Courtote  lBnl|  6-0.  6-2 

Alpine  Skiing 

WORLD  cup  (Vcysonnaz.  Swiuc  M*u*a 
dnwdillb  1.  B Ksmon  iGulbt  2m<n 
61  Msec;  2.  W Bess*  iSwiLsl  2.03  15;  3.  D 
Mahrei  (SanCI  2,03 39.  AIM)  SO  G Bell 
£06  CS  (GB)  Dwd  itaniftagai  1.  L Al. 
phsnd  (Fr|  3S2pN;  2.  G Mad or  (Aut)  260: 1 
P Omeb(Aut)  239.  aim  SS  G Bell  (GB)  E 
World  Cup  ue* rad  1.  L Kjus 

I Non  956fHS  2.  ii  Von  Gtuentpan  (Switz) 
ran.  3.  A Tombs  (It)  618  AIM  129  G Ball 
(GB)  6. 

WORLD  CUR  i Cortina  0'Ampazza.  itr 
Woman's  dawoMfli  1.  P SB001  (US)  1mm 
28  64soc  2.  P Wtborg  (Sue)  1.29.42:  3 I 
Kosmer  (It)  1.29  45. 

Basketball 

NBA:  Toronto  89.  Chicago  K Detroit  100. 
Son  Antoma  88.  Houston  106,  Boston  108. 
Milwaukee  100,  Gotten  3 law  96;  Vancou- 
ver 80.  Cleveland  98:  Sacramento  105. 
Portland  100. 

Snooker 

EMBASSY  WORLD  CHAMPIONSHIP 
(Biacffljood.  Sbrifa  qgaEMwg  iBUid  O 
Own  I SCO)  M J Wych  I Can)  w/o. 

Chess 

HOOOOVEKS  TOURNAMENT  (Wifkaan 
Zee  Nam)  Rowid  Si  J Tinman  (Noth)  0. 5 
Tiuwov  (Bus)  <:  l van  Wety  (NeBil  X R 
Hutarer  (Fort  Jfc  P Lofcj  (Hun)  X.  B Geifand 
(Bela)  X.  V fotulov  (Bui)  1.  J Pitot  (Moth) 
Cr,  V Anand  (Inn)  0.  I 5 ofcotov  (Seal  1.  V 
Ivanchuk  iukrl  X,  A Druev  (Rusl  & A 


a bad  fall  to  oust  Nicklas 
Kulti  0-4. 7-6,  6-4. 

Sweden’s  exploits  her* 
have  eclipsed  any  other  visit- 
ing nation’s.  After  Mate  Wi- 
lander’s  unlikely  emergence 
as  champion  in  1983,  they 
have  added  four  more  titles 
and  produced  four  losing 
finalists,  four  semi-final  ists. 
eight  quarter-finalists  and  14 
fourth-round  finishers. 

Far  from  being  bare, 
Sweden's  cupboard  appears  to 
be  better  stocked  in  the  early- 
205  department  than  the 
Americans’.  Nonetheless,  as  a 
sport  tennis  has  slipped  in  the 
Swedish  public’s  affection 
from  second  to  around  eighth 
in  the  past  decade. 

Players  such  as  Magnus 
Larsson,  Thomas  Enqvist  — 
both  have  made  the  top  ten  in 
the  past  12  months  — Bjork- 
man and  Tillstrom  are  anx- 
ious to  rekindle  the  flame 
and,  judging  by  their  support 
here,  they  may  be  winning. 
Only  the  Swedish  press  seem 
uninterested. 

To  lose  one  seed  through  in- 
jury might  be  considered  bad 
luck.  To  have  lost  two.  which 
nearly  happened  yesterday, 
would  have  fuelled  afresh  the 
debate  over  the  suitability 
and  safety,  on  hot  days,  of  the 
synthetic  surface  here. 

Shortly  after  Richard  Kraji- 
cek, the  No.  11 . abandoned  his 
attempt  to  claim  a fourth- 
round  place  — for  the  second 
time  in  four  years  — because 
of  a back  injury,  the  No.  3 
Muster  fell,  screaming,  after 
twisting  his  ankle  chasing  a 
wide  return.  “I  wasn’t  sure 
how  it  was  going  to  be  when  I 


Snlro*  |5p)  i M Adams  lEiiyl  0 Lowterot 
Sokolov  4.  Ornrni.  Hubnot.  Ivanchuk.  Ilvia- 
kov  3 A1m  Adam*  IS 

Table  Tennis 

EUROPEAN  NATIONS  CUP  CBjyrnuYi 
Germany)  Group  Ai  Yugoslavia  3.  Bo*. 
CDum  1;  Franco  3.  Ruaatti  0 Group  Br 
»wd*«i  3,  England  O (English  mimwi 
(■ran  A Ed  on  lorn  to  P Kortaua  21- 1? 
21-7:  J Taylor  tat  to  E Undb  21-11. 
21-11.  Edan/Tjylar  tat  to  KortwonTT 
von  1oh*rt*  21-11.  21-17  Gnmvmv  3. 
Auwrin  1 


Hockey 


OMrMPtC  QUALIFYING  TOURNAMENT 

I Barcelona  I Belgium  1.  Malaysia  2.  Spam 
3.  Botanra  1.  Nathorkmda  5.  Canada  1. 
Groat  Britain  3.  India  3 


Racing 


1.00  (2m  Ndtefc  1.  KAR3M,  J OsiMnw 
(6-1).  2.  Moor  North  (8-11  taut.  3,  PoS 
Stone  (20-1)  14  ran.  II  7 (MhsH  Knight) 
Tata:  £5  ID:  Cl  4a  £1  to.  C5  SO  Dual  F 
£4.oa  Trier  04  30  CSF:M  64. 

1-30  (2m  HUM):  1,  ZABAXH.  A Maflutro 
(1 1-11:  2,  Oooan  Km*  (5-2);  3,  DayaEar 
(*0-1)  2-1  lav  Sovorotgns  PortuJn  11  ran 
II.  4.  ID  Nicholson)  TON:  tew.  L240. 
£1.40.  £16.50  Dual  F £9  ID  Trio  £337  40 
CSF  £38  77.  NR-  Btdo  Our  Time. 

2.00  (am  110yd*  Hdlo)t  1.  FLY 
GUARD,  M Smith  125-1).  2,  Row  (4-1J-  a, 
Down  FBgM  114-1)  6-4  In  GrOUta  Do- 
HflW.  10  ran.  2D.  30  (N  Babbeoa)  Tohr 
£36.70:  £5 10.  £1 JD.  £2-80.  Dual  F-  CDS  56 
Trio  £235.50.  CSF’  £110.31.  Trlcaot. 
£1.32540 

UO  (2m  OH  1.  TWE  WONT  WAIT,  J 
RolKon  l»-4  (sv|;  Z,  PtoomMi  (16-0.  4, 
m*  (5-1).  8 ran.  4.  5.  (ft  PhUllpa)  To)o. 
C3.70:  El. 10.  £2.30.  £2.90  Dual  F-  £12.50 
CSF  £16  89.  Trtcaac  CW.02. 

EDO  (3m  HOyds  Hdk>  t,  GREAT  BA- 
SEST, R McGrath  (7-11.  X,  T«*o  TNo 
Boduddn  (5-2  fav).  X 
lO-ll.  12  ran.  8.  9.  (W  Storey)  To»  £90ft 
E2J0.  £1.10.  £3.20  Dual  F-  £11.50  Trio- 
£86.10.  CSF  £25  41.  Tr  least  £130.56 

2^0  nm  Ch)t  1,  TOURISN  PRmCE.  Mr 

J Cnitoty  (5-1 1-  X ttepM  tho  poaa  iS-1K 
3,  Tbo  Whip  1 10-1 1 7-4  lev  Clwor  Shop- 
herd  S ran.  12.  12.  (Miss  H Knlghtl  Tote- 


stood  on  it."  said  the  Austrian 
after  lengthy  treatment,  "but, 
though  it  hurt  for  the  first  few 
points,  once  J kept  moving  it 
felt  better.” 

Krajicek  was  only  a point 
behind  when  he  conceded  to 
the  French  qualifier  Jean-Phi- 
lippe  Fleurian.  Muster’s  fell 
came  when  his  lead  over  an- 
other qualifier  — Sweden’s 
Kulti  — was  under  very  real 
threat 

Though  Kulti  subsequently 
broke  back  and  had  three  op- 
portunities to  win  the  tie- 
break  Muster  was  at  his  most 
defiant,  hanging  on  to  win 

6- 4, 7-6.  6-1.  “Actually,  after  I 
hurt  myself  the  adrenalin  got 
going  and  I think  I played  bet 
ter  after  that" 

Muster  said  the  court  was 
."very  sticky  and  easy  to  twist 
your  ankle  on".  Though  Kra- 
jicek was  not  so  certain  the 
surface  was  responsible,  he 
was  the  sixth  player  in  the 
men’s  draw  to  have  defaulted 
In  the  first  five  days. 

Muster,  heavily  criticised 
by  other  top  players  for  not 
playing  Wimbledon  last  year, 
announced  this  summer  he 
was  planning  "to  play  a lot  on 
the  green  stuff",  specifically 
Queen's  Club.  Halle.  Wimble- 
don and  a Davis  Cup  tie  in 
South  Africa. 

All  eight  women’s  singles 
were  won  in  straight  sets.  Ju- 
lie Halard-Decugis  gave  Mon- 
ica Seles  a torrid  half-hour  — 
leading  4-2  and  working  the 
top  seed  all  over  the  court  — 
but  was  unable  to  sustain  the 
pace  and  won  only  one  of  the 
last  11  games  before  going  opt 

7- 5. 6-0  in  58  minutes. 


£5 BO  CI7D  £2.60  Dual  F £1400  CSF 
£24.27. 

(2m  Hdta):  1,  CASTLE  SWEEP,  A 

Maguira  ,1-2  lav,.  2,  Ju*t  'n  Aeo  ,13-21. 
3,  Maltro  do  Murtquo  1 12-1 1.  12  ran.  IS 
5 ID  Nrrftotan)  ToUr  El  SQt  Cl  70.  £2  80 
CTCa  Dual  F MSI  Trto.  £1150  CSF 
E5  *6  NR  Junato  Hiqniuy. 

QtiaOPOTi  £161  40  PLACEPOTi  £333  60 
JACKPOTi  Ho<  won.  £23  60652  carnal 

nvor  to  Knmptori  today 

SOUTHWELL 

1.40  <Tf)»  1,  FLIRTY  GERTIE.  J Weaver 
113-8  lav,.  2,  Squaro  Dool  (2-1,;  a,  o«r 

RofcortillM).  U ran.  S.6.  (R  Bess)  Tote 
E2».  Cl. W.  £1 80.  £2.70  Oual  F C300 
Tr«o.  £1660  CSF  C5  «4 

2.10  flmB  1.  CHADLDCM  LANE,  F 
Lynch  (10-1,.  Z.  No  lutenluloa  iS-lf  a, 
SMmmor  VtH*  I KM,  6-4  lav  Hawaram  7 
ren.  IX  l <R  Hollnuhoadi  T«e  C14  30- 
£S  30.  £2.20  Dual  F-  £35  00  CSF-  I51J 
XAO  («Oi  1,  SEEKING  DESTINY,  P Fcv 
’XU  M-W  a.  WootmaiYo  Wotjph  lav), 
3,  Kind  of  light  (B-T).  11  ran.  NK.2X.IU 
Chapman)  Tou»  CIO  70:  £2  SO.  £1.10, » 40 
Dual  F:  £2350.  Trio  CISCO  Csf  £25 S4 
Tricaar  EW  iO 

3.10  (1m  «l)t  1,  PREMIER  tUMn.  A 
UKhar  (7-1)  2,  Anlatap  !7-2>:lCSrd 

3-1 13”  Mu,lb*nk-  8 ran  X.  I. 
ID  Haydn  Jonosi  To»  £9  00;  C2  50  Cl  an 
f.  £1070  CSS  CBMTNhSl 

■T*U  J? 

3v*0  (1m  3T):  1.  SHARP  atmiv  H 
Cochrane  (12-1).  X teal iJTmlhLe 
(*-11.  5-2  lav  WarhuisL  g ran  Nh  )JC 
(B  smart)  Tom.  £12  30.  E2.B0  E200  £1  a 
Dun)  F-  £9.80.  Tno-  Cl  1 SO  M5.71 

ss  Jsa* 

S5S.n'°’  tVlla,'  ^ c,432-  rniat 

GUADPOT;  £18  40  PLACEPOTi  f Ijaro. 

• wo. 

«™"0  Utflo  lonn^  fluo 
Andrew  Edfm  and  Jonatnan  Tavlof  ymrd 
no  matoh  lar  Swmcvi  aa  uioy  mm,  dewn^L 
0 In  DMir  opening  nncounter  a,  |tm  Bum. 

Ini  mota  Thr  pair.  Ennlana'i  vrumBli 
team  far  10  ware  wr™ 

tailor  too  wnrfa  chnnwinn^Ctaaf 


High-tech  takes 
puck  out  of 
the  dark  ages 


Martin  Walker 

mWashln#»n'  ->r' 


SHAKESPEARE'S  Puck 
could  put  a girdle  round 
the  earth  in  40  minutes  but 
Rupert  Murdoch's  new  ver- 
sion glows  like  a comettoo. 
Designed  to  deal  with  view- 
ers’ complaints  that  an  ice- 
hockey  puck  moves  too  fast 
for  the  naked  eye  to  follow, 
the  new  high-tech  puck  will 
be  seen  as  a glowing, 
bright-blue  blob  on  Ameri- 
can TV  screens  for  the  first 
time  tonight. 

Packed  with  electronics 
and  sending  out  infra-red 
beams  to  sensors  around 
the  rink,  the  puck  also 
changes  colour.  When  it 
tops  50m ph  the  blue  blob 
will  grow  a red  comet's  talL 
At  over  75  mph  the  comet’s 
tail  is  supposed  to  turn 
green.  Murdoch’s  Fox-TV 
has  not  yet  worked  out 
what  to  do  on  the  rare  occa- 
sions when  the  puck  tops 
1 OOmph  but  a controlled 
explosion  on  the  TV  set 
seems  a safe  bet. 

It  is  the  first  change  in 
the  sport's  basic  equipment 
since  1875,  when  Boston 
University  students  1 sliced 
the  top  and  bottom  off  the 
ball  to  create  the  flattened 
puck. 

For  the  players  and  spec- 
tators at  the  stadium  the 
puck  will  not  change  in 
weight  or  appearance. 
Close  up,  though,  an  array 
of  tiny  pinholes  can  be  seen 
through  which  the  infra- 
red beams  beep  out  30 
pulses  each  second.  These 
are  translated,  via  fibre  op- 
tics and  four  $120,000  com- 
puters in  a van  outside  the 
rink,  into  the  glowing  blue 
dot  that  appears  on-screen. 

Murdoch  hopes  it  will 
protect  his  $155  million  in- 
vestment in  the  television 
rights  to  this  sport  which 
scores  much  lower  ratines 
than  figure-skating. 

“The  world's  greatest 
players  and  the  unveiling 
of  one  of  the  greatest  tech- 
nological breakthroughs  in 
the  history  of  televised 
sports,  the  Fox-TV  ads 
trumpet  tonight’s  all-stars 
game,  which  also  unveils 
Murdoch's  other  new  tn- 
vestment,  a transparent  ice 
rink  with  secondary  cam- 
eras covering  the  action 
from  below. 


089 
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CATTERICK 103 
UNGFIELD  104 
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S Africa  v England:  one-day  international 

England  find 
yet  another 
way  to  lose 


Mike  Sefvey  In  East  London 


THERE  is  the  pessi- 
mist's point  of  view 
and  the  optimist's 
point  of  view.  The 
pessimist  says  that  England, 
in  losing  their  penultimate 
match  by  14  runs  against  a 
South  African  side  minus 
their  most  accomplished 
bowler  (Donald),  most  attack- 
ing batsman  (Cullman)  and. 
for  much  of  their  innings, 
their  wicketkeeper  (Richard- 


Scoreboard 


SOUTH  AFRICA 

G Khstor  c Smith  b Cork 17 

R P Snell  c Atherton  b Martin 8 

■WJ  Cron)a  b White 13 

J H Kollls  tow  b Martin - . o 

B N McMillan  not  out 49 

J N Rhodes  c Gough  b linnovmrtti  ....  10 

L Klusener  Ibw  b Gough  O 

S M Pollock  b Gough 8 

ID  J Richardson  Ibw  b Gough  O 

PS  ds  Vi  liters  b White IE 

P R Adams  b Cork a 

Extras  (bl,  Ibil.  wl.  nb2j IS 

Total  (41  4 overs) 129 

Fa6  of  wfckota:  25.  28.  29.  54.  88.  89. 98. 
96.  128. 

Bowling:  Cork  8.4-1-22-2:  Marlin 
7-0-23-2:  Gough  10-1-25-3:  While 
7-1-18-2:  Illingworth  8-1-29-1. 


'M  A Atherton  c Richardson 

b da  Vllllere  - 

C White  c Richardson  b do  Villtere  . 

R A Smith  b Pol  lock  

G A Hick  c Kraton  b Adams .... 

TRC  Russell  run  out  ...  ... 

G P Thorp*  b Adams 

N H Fa  hbrotoar  b Snell 

D G Cork  b Adams 


R K Illingworth  run  am  

D Gough  ibw  b Snell 

P J Martin  not  oul  - . .. 

Extras  (bl.  Uii3.  wi2.  nbi)._ 


Total  (43.4  overe) 113 

Fan  of  wtofeatm  10.  It.  1ft  75.  76.  78.  88. 
95,  104. 

nourttaF  Pollock  10-3-16-1;  ds  Vil llers 

8- 1-10-2:  Klusener  4-0-19-0;  Snell 
8.4-2-22-2:  Kalita  3-O-B-O.  Adams 

9- 1-26-3 

Ihnplnia;  D L Orchard  and  C J Mltdiley. 

Sooth  Africa  won  by  14  ran 


son)  and  the  world’s  best 
fielder  (Rhodes),  have  not  ex- 
actly excelled  In  going  5-1 
down  In  the  seven-match 
series. 

The  more  optimistic  stand- 
point says  that,  having 
screwed  up  the  first  round  of 
matches,  England  have 
merely  been  beaten  in  the 
first  of  a new  two-match 
series,  the  decider  of  which 
will  take  place  in  Port  Eliza- 
beth tomorrow. 

On  a Buffalo  Park  pitch 
that  has  caused  Ali  Bacher, 
managing  director  of  South 
Africa’s  United  Cricket 
Board,  to  ask  for  official 
reports  from  the  captains, 
umpires  and  match  referee, 
England,  chasing  only  130  to 
win,  were  dismissed  for  115. 
Neil  Falrbrother  was  the  last 
man  out  when  he  was  bowled 
by  Richard  Snell  from  the 
fourth  ball  of  the  44th  over. 

Although  the  early  finish 
saved  on  the  cost  of  an  hour’s 
electricity  for  the  floodlights 
(the  Buffelo  bill  presumably) 
it  was  too  lopsided  a match 
for  self-respecting  buffs  to 
over-enthuse. 

But  any  crowd  that  gains 
pleasure  from  Mexican  wav- 
ing at  any  opportunity  while 
simultaneously  raining  beer 
cans  down  on  their  own  heads 
does  not  require  a great  deal 
of  mental  stimulation. 

Around  13.000  people  ap- 
peared to  love  every  minute 
and  in  particular  they  loved 
Paul  Adams.  The  indiarubber 
boy.  in  his  second  limited- 
overs  international,  took 
three  for  26  and  with  it  the 
Man  of  the  Match  award. 

Until  the  South  African 
bowlers  got  the  ball  in  their 
hands  England  actually  ap- 
peared to  have  done  quite 


me  Guardian  Sah£dayJa£iary201^ 


Clean  pair  of  heels . . . despite  the  best  efforts  of  Thorpe,  Cork  and  Illingworth,  South  Africa’s  Kirsten  and  Snell  manage  to  make  their  ground  yesterday  photograph:  mike  hewitt 


weH  Hansie  Cronje  had  won 
another  toss  and  then  seen 
his  side  tumbled  out  by  an  im- 
pressive pace  attack  inside  42 
overs  for  their  lowest  total  at 
home. 

England,  though,  are 
capable  of  overcoming  any 
obstacle  in  the  pursuit  of  de- 
feat By  the  time  foe  team-; 
trooped  off  to  supper  (televi- 
sion schedules  dictated  that 
the  England  innings  should 
be  interrupted  after  only  six 
overs)  they  had  lost  Craig 
White  and  Robin  Smith. 

When  Mike  Atherton  was 


sufficiently  skilled  to  get  an 
edge  to  a sumptuous  delivery 
from  Fanie  De  Vllliers 
(underlining  bow  fortunate 
England  have  been  not  to 
have  encountered  him  in  the 
Test  series  and  how  valuable 
he  could  be  for  South  Africa 
in  the  World  Cup  now  that  his 
knees  are  recovered)  they  had 
slithered  to  19  for  three. 

Dave  Richardson’s  catch 
made  him  South  Africa’s  lead- 
ing one-day  wicketkeeper  but, 
as  be  has  featured  in  all  77 
that  they  have  played,  it  is 
scarcely  surprising.  He  will 


not  make  78  just  yet,  how- 
ever: a knock  on  a finger  sent 
him  to  join  Jonty  Rhodes  — 
who  has  a cut  hand  — in  the 
casualty  department  where 
an  X-ray  revealed  a fracture. 

It  was  the  introduction  of 
Adams  to  the  attack  that 
brought  some  real  spark  to 
the  proceedings.  Graeme  Hick 
(39)  and  Jack  Russell  (12)  had 
added  56  for  the  fourth 
wicket  the  highest  partner- 
ship of  the  game,  when  in  his 
second  over  Hick  advanced 
down  the  pitch,  was  beaten  by 
the  turn  and  given  out  caught 


behind  by  foe  deputy  keeper 
Gary  Kirsten. 

Hick  laughed  at  the  fun  of  it 
all  the  way  back  to  foe  dress- 
ing room.  Not  so  Graham 
Thorpe  who  padded  up  to  his 
first  ball  only  to  be  nut- 
megged  and  bowled  a la 
Shane  Warne.  One  over  later 
and  Russell  self-destructed 
when  he  was  run  outfrom 
short  fine  leg.  Adams’s  clutch 
was  complete  when  he  ripped 
his  Chinaman  through  Domi- 
nic Cork's  prodding  defence. 

In  terms  of  bounce,  pace 
and  movement  off  the  seam. 


the  pitch  was  so  untrust- 
worthy that  it  might  have 
been  prepared  by  Arthar 
Daley.  The  white  ball  — and 
later  the  mucky  grey  one  that 
virtually  becomes  invisible  to 
spectators  — also  reverse 
swung  in  foe  breeze  spanking 
in  from  the  ocean. 

Batsmen,  for  once,  had  been 
dealt  a duff  hanrt  and  foe  Eng- 
land bowlers  Martin  (two  for 
23)  Cork  (two  for  22),  Gough, 
who  was  back  to  somewhere 
near  his  perky  best  at  three 
for  2S.  and  White,  whose  two 
for  18  included  the  extraction 


of  several  of  Cronje’s  stumps, 
all  profited.  Only  Brian  Mc- 
Millan saved  South  Africa 
from  total  embarrassment. 
making  an  unbeaten  45  from 
92  balls. 

• Shaun  Pollock  has  signed  a 
£40.000  contract  to  play  for 
Warwickshire  this  summer, 
subject  to  a medical  examina- 
tion next  week. 

• Brian  Lara  looks  certain  to 
be  included  in  the  West 
Indies'  14-man  squad  for  next 
month’s  World  Cup  which  is 
due  to  be  announced  on 
Tuesday. 


< 


France  v England  at  Parc  des  Princes 


■ * y 


Zi:  Hockey 
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England’s  will  must  stifle  French  elan 


Robert  Armstrong  in  Paris  on  a low-key 
build-up  to  a game  set  to  explode  today 


PERHAPS  the  linger- 
ing fog  which  took 
the  edge  off  the  stri- 
dent sounds  of  the 
city  had  induced  the 
philosophical  mood  that  per- 
vaded the  England  and 
Prance  training  camps  on  the 
outskirts  of  Paris  yesterday. 

The  investigation  that 
France's  Ministry  of  Sport 
has  opened  into  television 
contracts  negotiated  by  the 
French  Rugby  Federation  has 
given  players  and  officials 
much  to  digest  but,  France 
being  France,  the  bureaucrats 
are  unlikely  to  drop  each 
other  into  the  merde,  publicly 
at  any  rate. 

Whether  England  can  drop  , 
the  French  side  into  it  at  the 
Parc  des  Princes  remains  to 
be  seen  but  Will  Carling's 
side  have  conducted  a most 
subdued  build-up  to  a poten- 
tially explosive  fixture  that 
could  decide  the  destination 
of  the  Five  Nations 
Championship. 

Carling  allowed  himself  an 
uncharacteristic  moment  of 
nostalgia  when  he  referred  to 
Brian  Moore,  an  outspoken 
critic  of  the  England  raptain, 
as  “a  great  player  who  did 
many  things  to  wind  up  the 
French".  Whether  England 
have  a personality  in  the  cur- 
rent side  capable  of  disrupt- 
ing France  on  the  field  is  open 
to  question  but  in  Dean  Rich- 
ards they  have  one  on  the 
bench. 

Since  1988,  when  England 
lost  10-9  a game  they  should 
have  won,  Carling  has  led  his 
troops  to  four  successive  vic- 
tories in  Paris,  causing  pro- 
gressive damage  to  French 
sang-froid.  To  maintain  that, 
unique  sequence  of  success 
men  such  as  Ben  Clarke,  Mar- 
tin Johnson,  Mike  Catt  and 
Carling  will  have  to  impose 
their  will  and  skill  on  the  oc- 


casion with  ruthless  effi- 
ciency. Neither  Moore  nor 
Peter  W interbottom  nor  Rob 
Andrew  — all  tormentors  of 
the  French  — would  settle  for 
less. 

This  week  the  England 
manager  Jack  Rowell  has 
| pursued  the  theme  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  with  the 
squad,  often  taking  a back 
seat  to  allow  the  hard  core  of 
I senior  players  — which  also 
; includes  Martin  Bayfield, 
Rory  Underwood  and  Graham 
Dawe  — to  shape  tactics  and 
blend  in  the  younger  men. 
Carling's  airy  suggestion  that 
“playing  to  the  best  of  your 
ability  might  not  mean  that 
you  win  in  Paris"  can  be 
taken  with  a pinch  of  salt: 
England's  youth  brigade  have 
boundless  confidence. 

Indeed,  the  verbal  fencing 
in  both  camps  would  serve  as 
a preamble  to  a fresh  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  the  base  from 
which  England  are  plotting 
France’s  downfall.  Jean- 
Claude  Skrela,  France's 
coach,  has  been  praising  Tou- 
louse as  the  very  model  of 
"total  rugby"  for  the  national 
side  to  follow  when  every 
Frenchman  knows  that 
Thierry  Lacroix,  the  Dax  fly- 
half,  will  kick  for  position,  at- 
tempt to  force  England  into 
error  and  then  slot  home  his 
penalties. 

No  doubt  the  Tricolores  will 
expand  the  game  with  their 
customary  elan  and  give  their 
classy  three-quarters  their 
head  if  they  get  into  a sub- 
stantia] lead  and  the  England 
pack  begin  to  fragment,  as 
they  did  against  the  Spring- 
boks in  November. 

Castaignede,  at  20  the  fiery 
young  bull  of  French  rugby, 
has  the  ability  to  puncture 
boles  in  the  England  defence 
and  fashion  the  bullets  for  St 
Andre  and  Ntamack  to  fire 


Parc  des  Princes  teams 


J-L  Sadoumy  (Colomiers) 


ENGLAND 
N Catt 


E Ntamack  (Toulouse)  14  J SMghthofme  (Bath) 

R Dourtfra  (Dax)  13  W Carting  (Harlequins,  capt] 
T Castaignede  (Toulouse)  1.2  J Gascon  (Bath) 

P Saint-Andrd  (M'tarrand,  cpt)  11  R Underwood  (Leicester) 

T Lee  robe  (Dax)  10  P Grayson  (Northampton) 


P Carbonnaau  (Toulouse) 
N Perrlo  (Toulon) 
J-M  Gonzales  (Bayonne) 
C CaVfano  (Toulouse) 
O Rouinat  (Dax) 
O Merle  (Montferrard) 
A Benazzi  (Agen) 
L Cabannes  (Racing) 
F Petous  (Dax) 


9 M Dawson  (Northampton) 

1 G Rowntree  (Leicester) 

2 M Regan  (Bristol) 

3 J Leonard  (Harlequins) 

4 M Johnson  (Leicester) 

5 M Bayfield  (Northampton) 
S S Ojomoh  (Bath) 

7 L DaUagfio  (Wasps) 

8 B Clarice  (Bath) 


REPlACmBfTS:  Raw  P Bomal-Salloa  (BtglM-Berdaainl.  A Pnnaud  (Brtve).  Q 
Accocebsny  (BAglea-Sordsaux}.  R Casta!  (ToiiouM):  M de  Rougomont  (Toulon).  L 
Bflflszach  (Racing) 

En^kndi  J Cal  lard  (Bath).  P do  Qtanvflle  (Bath).  K Bracken  (Bristol).  V UBOgu  (Bath).  G 
Oawa  (Bath).  D Richards  (Leicester). 

Mn»  D McHugh  (ITS) 


A International:  France  1 5,  England  25 


with  precision  dawn  the 
flanks. 

It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  England's  bushy- 
tailed  half-backs  Dawson  and 
Grayson  can  improve  on  their 
promising  debut  in  last 
month's  victory  over  Samoa 
at  the  expense  of  the  No.  3 
rugby  nation  in  the  world. 
England  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve they  can  win  a generous 
share  of  line-out  ball  thanks 
to  Bayfield,  Johnson  and 
Clarke,  and  they  also  have  a 
strong  scrummaging  eight. 
Yet  their  use  of  possession 
has  been  distinctly  patchy 
this  season. 

Carling  admitted  the  most 
important  conclusion  Eng- 
land drew  from  the  World 
Cup  was  the  need  for  more 
effective  distribution,  an  as- 
pect of  the  game  that  tends  to 
be  mediocre  in  the  Courage 
Leagues,  much  to  the  dismay 
of  Rowell.  If  England  hope  to 
exploit  the  pace  of  their  strike 
runners,  Underwood  and  the 
new  cap  Jon  Sleigh tholme. 
they  must  stay  on  their  feet  in 
the  tackle,  recycle  the  ball 
quickly  and  make  their 
passes  stick. 

However,  it  has  been  a wor- 
rying week  for  Rowell  regard- 
ing the  fitness  of  Clarke, 
whose  abdominal  muscle  in- ! 
jury  could  flare  up  again 
under  competitive  stress.  The 
Bath  No.  8*S  ability  to  gain  10 
to  15  metres  with  a powerful 
low  drive  is  a vital  part  of 
England's  armoury,  so  much 
so  that  the  side's  attacking  op- 
tions would  be  severely  cir- 
cumscribed if  he  had  to  gooff. 
In  that  event  the  pressure  on 
the  openslde  Dallaglio  to 
forge  good  links  with  the  mid- 
field  would  be  doubled. 

One  suspects  that  Richards, 
whose  Test  career  appeared 
to  be  over  10  days  ago,  will  get 
into  the  action  sooner  rather 
than  later,  possibly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Ojomoh  should  the 
Bath  blindside  fail  to  estab- 
lish his  authority  by  halftime. 
The  qualities  that  the  French 
most  fear  in  England  — 
strength  and  know-how  at 
close  quartets,  rock-like  com- 
posure and  an  instinctive 
sense  of  what  happens  next  — - 
are  all  embodied  in  the 
Leicester  policeman  who  has 
won  45  caps  in  10  years. 

A kind  of  cold,  disciplined 
passion  has  propelled  Car- 
line's  men  to  seven  Champi- 
onship wins  over  France  in 
seven  years  with  their  World 
Cup  victories  split  one  apiece. 
Provided  the  England  pack, 
led  by  Clarke,  can  force  their 
opposite  numbers  to  play  the 
game  their  way,  the  door  to 
another  famous  victory  will 
remain  open. 

However,  allow  Roumat, 
Benazzi,  Cabannes  and  the 
rest  to  start  rolling  forward 
and  it  will  slam  shut  with 
chilling  finality.  Carpe  diem 
must  be  Carling's  calling 
card. 


Stimpson  & Co  build  up 
pressure  on  their  seniors 


Chris  Hewett  in  Paris 


ENGLAND’S  selectors 
must  be  getting  more 
confused  by  the  min- 
ute. No  sooner  do  they  find 
replacements  for  Rob 
Andrew  and  the  rest  of  the 
old  guard  following  last 
Bummer’s  World  Cup  than 
they  are  confronted  with  an 
even  fresher  crop  of  young 
tyros. 

Tim  Stimpson  accounted 
for  all  bnt  three  of  England 
A's  points  last  night  and 
looked  a fail-back  of  Test 
potential-  But  the  men  who 
really  caught  the  eye  were 
Phil  Greening,  the  exciting 
Gloucester  hooker,  and  the 
loose  forwards  Martin 
Corxy  and  Tony  Diprose. 

Cony  was  the  most  im- 
pressive of  alL  turning  In  a 
memorable  performance  on 
the  blindside  flank.  .It  was 
his  20-metre  drive  midway 
through  the  second  half 


that  set  up  the  game's  only 
try,  the  centre  Will  Green- 
wood producing  an  in- 
spired flick  pass  to  send 
Stimpson  over  wide  out  on 
the  left. 

The  West  Hartlepool  fall- 
back converted  it,  too.  and 
slotted  over  five  penalties 
into  the  bargain. 

The  game,  played  at  the 
Jean  Bonin  stadium  in  the 
shadow  of  Parc  des  Princes, 
featured  plenty  of  rough 
stuff-  Garath  Archer,  the 
uncompromising  Bristol 
loek,  was  eventually  yel- 
low-carded for  stamping 
but  it  was  the  French  front- 
row  who  really  annoyed 
the  Irish  referee  Bertie 
Smith,  who  penalised  them 
to  distraction  In  the  second 
half. 

Their  indiscipline  under- 
mined a spectacular  kick- 
ing performance  from 
Christoph  e Lamaison,  who 
put  his  side  15-6  up  with 
five  penalties. 


Stimpson  cut  the  deficit 
in  the  47th  minute  with  a 
simple  kick  from  inside  the 
French  22,  repeated  the 
treatment  four  minutes 
later  and  then  scored  his 
try  to  give  the  visitors  the 
lead  for  the  first  time. 

Diprose,  In  particular, 
tackled  his  heart  out  as  the 
French  worked  up  a head  of 
steam  In  the  flwai  quarter 
and  Stimpson's  fifth  penal- 
ty, plus  a late  dropped  goal 
from  the  fly-half  Alex  King.  , 

were  enough  to  tie  up  the 
game.  ' 

FRANCK  Ai  O Ttaulo— | D VarnflU.  S I 

IHm.  C _ L Arfeof  V (Malfla*. 

F OHM»  fcapm  J-J  Crane.  H a*Md.  I 
F Traratlrt,  V L«m»UT  (F  Blink, 
aOnhO,  J-P  VnmaHM.  L Mainer,  P 

famtr,  C JuwHaL 

ENGLAND  Al  T S Urn  pa  on  (West 
Ham spool);  D Hoptay  (Wasps),  W 
Or— wood  (Harlequins).  P Manasti  i 
(Harlequins).  A Adafcayp  (Bath):  A King  , 
(Bristol  University).  A Qonnrull  ■ 
(Wasps);  H Hardwick  (Coventry),  p 
arena  bag  (Gloucester),  D Owforth 
(Leicester).  Q Amber  (Bristol).  D Sine 
(Gloucester).  H Carry  (Bristol).  A 
Otorosa  (Saracens;  capt).  ■ JmMm 
(Harlequins). 

Raters a»  B Smith  (Ireland). 


The 


d 7/4  Scotland  Ireland  Wales  25n  France 


Five  former 
coaches  give 
their  predictions 
for  the  Five 
Nations 


Facts  & figures 


Number  of  tries  and  goals  in 
the  last  ten  seasons 
Tries 


England  go  • Aj-jtV; 

Scotland  55 1- •j; V/fofeG 

Wales  39 

Ireland  351  '•  ^ 


Goals 


England  v Wales 
Scotland  v Franca 


Wales  v Scotland 
France  v Ireland 


Scotland  v England 
Ireland  v Wales 


England  v Ireland 
Wales  v France 


IffcGeechan 

Gerry  Murphy 

Alan  Davies 

PSe 

ire  Berb 

16-12 

22-12 

15-6 

16-19 

20-15 

21-14 

21-9 

16-12 

IB-8 

21-18 

24-6 

24-14 

12-10 

14-21 

10-12 

18-15 

12-14 

27-18 

12-16 

17-19 

10-12 

22-17 

18-9 

32-9 

13-12 

12-17 

10-24 

9-12 

22-12 

21-15 

24-9 

18-12 

14-10 

17-18 

16-3 

29-16 

10-20 

17-22 

12-16 

9-19 

Expert 

views 
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France  are  the 
favourites  and  they 
have  to  lose  the 
Championship.  Etut 
England  have  a 
strong  squad  and 
should  not  be 
written  off.  Ireland 
are  the  outsiders 
and  wll  be  difficult  to 
beat  at  home. 
Scotland  wfl  think 
they  have  done  well 
tf  tfey  win  their 
home  games.  Wales 
must  have  got  some 
confidence  through 
Cardiff's  showing  in 
the  European  Cup. 


< just  hope  the 
tournament 
stimulates  the  ptiilk; 
as  it  Is  often  an  anti- 
dimax. Players 
seem  to  have  one 
eye  on 

professionalism  and 
another  on  the 
southern 
hemisphere.  So  I 
hope  the  northern 
hemisphere  car 
serve  up  something 
exciting.  France 
shodd  win  the 
Grand  Slam  If  they 
can  sort  out  their 
half-backs. 


France 

England 

Scotland 

Wales 

Ireland 


The  cash  players 
can  expect: 


England 

Basic  £24,000  tor  squad 
membership;  plus  £2,000  for  each 
match  started. 

Total  for  ever-present  player  (six 
matches):  £36,000.  No  win  bonuses. 

Scotland 

Retainer  of  £5,000;  £2,500  for 
Western  Samoa  Test  £3,000  for  - 
each  Five  Nations  match,  plus 
bonus  of  £5,500  for  winning  Grand 
Slam.  Total  tor  Grand  Slam  season: 
£25,000. 

Ireland 

Contracted  players  (max  30)  £7.500; 
match  fee  £3.000  for  each  Five 
Nations  game.  Bonus:  £500  per 
draw;  £1,000  per  win. 

Team  regular,  including  fees  for 
Tests  against  Fiji  and  USA  gets 
max  £28,500. 

Wales 

£2.000  for  Fiji  and  Italy  Tests,  plus 
£300  fo  beat  Fiji  and  Cl  ,000 
to  beat  Italy. 

Ever-present  expected  to  receive 
£1 5.000  - Increasing  to  £25,000  If 
Wales  win  Grand  Slam. 

France 

Basic  £19.000  plus  £1-4,000  per 
game  depending  on  the  outcome. 
Total  tor  victorious  season:  £39,000 


Ireland  v Scotland  at  Lansdowne  Road 


Irish  have  that  professional  air 


Ian  Malin  tells  why  the  Scots  are  heading 
for  Dublin  with  more  trepidation  than  usual 


SCOTLAND  have  not 
lost  to  Ireland  in  the  ! 
Five  Nations  Champi- 1 
onshlp  for  eight 
years,  yet  their  supporters 
are  heading  for  Dublin  this 
weekend  with  all  the  relish  of 
Fergie  visiting  her  bank 
manager. 

Ireland  look  stronger  In  the  i 
scrum  and  line-out  and  have  a 
greater  array  of  match-win- 
ners behind  their  pack,  while 
the  Scots  are  trying  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  loss  of  their 
inspirational  captain  Gavin 
Hastings.  They  fear  that  their 
PG  season  — that’s  Post-Ga- 
vin — may  turn  out  to  be  an 
X-carttficate  one. 

Hastings  could  inspire  the 


Scots  to  redeem  hopeless 
causes,  as  witness  his  last- 
minute  winning  try  in  Paris 
last  year.  He  could  also  kick 
them  to  victory  in  tight 
games.  Today  that  responsi- 
bility falls  upon  Michael 
Dods,  a talented  player  but 
one  making  bis  Five  Nations 
debut  and  playing  out  erf  posi- 
tion on  the  left  wing. 

Two  years  ago  this  match,  a 
6-6  draw,  was  ruined  by  a 
gale.  It  could  be  an  ordeal  for 
Dods. 

Ireland  have  opted  for  the 
no-nonsense  Eric  Elwood  at 
fly-half  to  kick  their  goals 
while  Scotland  are  gambling 
on  the  more  quicksilver  skills 
of  Gregor  Townsend  at  No.  10. 


Lansdowne  Road  teams 


IRELAND  SCOTLAND 

J Staples  (Harlequins,  capt)  IS  R Shepherd  (Melrose) 

R Wallace  (Garryowen)  14  C Joiner  (Melrose) 

J Bed  (Northampton)  13  S Hastings  (Watsonlans) 

K McGudkin  (Bective  Rngrsj  12  I Jardlne  (Stirling  County) 

S Geoghegan  (Bath)  11  M Dods  (Northampton) 

E Elwood  (Lansdowne)  10  G Townsend  (Northampton) 

C Savcrimutto  (Sale)  9 B Redpsth  (Melrose) 

N PoppleweH  (Newcastle)  1 D Hilton  (Bath) 

T Kingston  (Dolphin)  2 K McKenzie  (Stirling  County) 
P dohessy  (Young  Munster)  3 P Wright  (Boroughmulr) 

G Fulcher  (Cork  Constitution)  4 S Campbefl  (Dundee  HSFP) 

N Francis  (Old  Belvedere)  5 D Weir  (Melrose) 

J Davidson  (Dungannon)  6 R Waunvright  (W  Hti'p'l,  cpt) 
D Corkery  (Cork  Constitution)  7 I Smith  (Gloucester) 

P Johns  (Dungannon)  8 E Peters  (Bath) 

MMACfiMBlTSi  Nam*  M Field  i Malawi.  P Burke  (Cork  Constitution).  N Hogan 
(Teranure  Cottage),  0 McBride  (Malone).  A Ctarte  (Northampton).  H Hurley  (Old  Wesley). 

iirnnWaiti  K Logan  (Stirling  County).  C Cnamws  (Melrose).  □ Patterson  (Wool  Hartlepool). 
S Murray  (Edinburgh  Academicals).  P Burnell  (London  Scottish),  J Hey  (Hawick). 
nrtwa  B Campaall  (England) 


Ireland's  caution  may  be 
justified. 

But  tactics  aside,  the  main 
reasons  that  Scotland  are  ap- 
proaching the  game  with  such 
trepidation  are  their  two  most 
recent  results.  In  November 
they  drew  15-15  with  Western 
Samoa  but  were  outs  cored  3-0 
on  tries;  and  a fortnight  ago 
they  were  beaten  29-17  by  the 
Italians  in  RietL  The  Scots 
fielded  virtually  a full- 
strength  side  for  a fixture 
they  insisted  on  reducing  to 
“A"  status  and  Italy  made 
them  pay  for  the  insult 

Ireland,  meanwhile, 
swamped  a fancied  Fijian  side 
44-8  in  the  autumn  but  made 
heavy  weather  of  beating  the 
United  States  25-18  in  a 
swamp  in  Atlanta  earlier  this 
month.  Their  optimism 
springs  from  the  fact  that 
they  have  their  first  profes- 
sional coach,  the  New  Zea- 
lander Murray  Kidd,  and  are 
reaping  the  benefits. 

Ciaran  Fitzgerald,  a former 
captain  and  coacb.  said: 
“There  was  at  the  very  least  a 
professional  approach  by  the 
other  nations  even  before  the 
acceptance  that  players  and 
coaches  should  be  paid. 

“Ireland  did  not  have  that 
same  attitude  until  this  sea- 
son and  we  have  seen  real 
gains  from  the  truly  profes- 
sional outlook.  Professional 
preparation  means  that  our 
ball  retention  and  other  tech- 
niques are  being  improved. 
We  are  slowly  catching  up.” 

The  Scots  may  be  the  ones 
doing  the  catching  up  today. 
Ireland  have  a potent  mix  in 
their  backs  and,  if  Elwood  can 
release  them,  they  will  test  the 
defensive  skills  erf  Ian  Jardine 
and  Scott  Hastings,  Scotland's 
two  hard-tackling  centres. 


Simon  Geoghegan,  Jim 
Staples  and  the  new  centre 
partnership  of  Jonathan  Bell 
and  Kurt  McQuiUtin  are  all 
strong,  powerful  runners 
whereas  the  Scots,  Townsend 
apart,  are  hardly  blessed  with 
elusive  try-scoring  backs. 

'“Our  preparation  and  our 
fitness  levels,  in  particular, 
going  into  the  Five  Nations 
are  the  best  ever,"  said  Ire- 
land’s manager  Pat  Whelan. 
"We  respect  Scotland  but  we 
do  not  fear  them.  I am  very 
confident  that  we  can  beat 
them.” 

Scotland’s  director  of  rugby 
Jim  Telfer  was  candid.  “The 
guys  know  they  played  badly 
against  Italy,"  he  said.  “We 
have  analysed  what  went 
wrong.  Ireland  "are  a very 
good  side.  They  have  not  only 


got  some  very  experienced 
forwards,  but  also  a couple  of 
skilful  haif-backs." 

Even  Gavin  Hastings  might 
admit  that  Ireland,  like 
France  against  England 
today,  are  favourites  to  end 
an  eight-year  home  run  with- 
out a victory  In  this  fixture. 
Yet  perhaps  the  Scots  should 
not  be  too  pessimistic.  After 
all,  they  began  last  year  on 
the  back  of  nine  games  with- 
out a win  before  beating  Can- 
ada and  two  months  later 
meeting  England  at  Twicken- 
ham in  a Grand  Slam  decider. 

A neutral  cannot  help  feel- 
ing, though,  that  the  one  man 
who  could  have  swung  this 
game  for  them  is  the  scrum- 
half  Gary  Armstrong,  who 
was  playing  for  the  A team  at 
Donnybrook  yesterday. 


Mason  outshines  Gallagher 
in  scrappy  victory  over  Scots 


fiUBLAND  A ended  a ran  of 
/three  victories  by  their 
Scottish  counterparts  with 
a comfortable  26-19  win  at 
Donnybrook  yesterday. 

' The  Irish,  with  the  for- 
mer New  Zealand  fall-back 
John  Gallagher  making  his 
debut  at  centre,  were  al- 
ways in  command  and  out- 
scored  the  Scots  by  three 
tries  to  two. 

Gallagher  had  few  oppor- 
tunities to  further  his  claim 
for  a senior  Irish  cap  in  an 
error-strewn  match. 

Consolation  for  Scotland 
came  with  the  best  try  — an 
incisive  four-man  move 
ending  with  the  left-wing 
John  Kerr  crossing. 

Orrell’s  Simon  Mason 


had  already  kicked  two 
penalties  for  Ireland,  who 
quickly  hit  back  after  the 
Scottish  score  with  a push- 
over try  by  Paul  Wallace. 

Mason,  added  another 
penalty  before  scoring  the 
decisive  try,  intercepting 
and  racing  30  metres  to  put 
Ireland  19-5  ahead  at  half- 
time. 

The  Scottish  outside-half 
Scott  Welsh  then  lacked 
two  penalties,  only  to  miss 
later  with  the  simplest 
chance. 

Ireland  clinched  matters 
with  a penalty  try  when  the 
Scots  collapsed  a scrum  and 
Peter  Walton’s  score  for 
Scotland  followed  in  injury 
time. 
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Britain  let  two-goal  lead  slip  Letting  the  spread  take  the  strain 


Pat  Rowley  in  Barcelona 


A DRAW  with  India  was 
probably  no  more  than 
might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  Great  Britain's 
first  match  in  the  Olympic 
Qualifying  tournament  at  the 
Polo  Club  here.  But  was  it  a 
point  lost  or  a point  gained? 

Against  most  expectations 
Britain  deservedly  led  3-1  at 
the  interval  only  to  lose  their 
way  and  end  tip  grateful  that 
India's  recovery  did  hot  carry 
them  to  victory.  . ‘ 

Britain's  problems  contin- 
ued when,  after  the  with* 
drawal  of  Russell  Garcia 


through  Hinesa,  Julian  Halls, 
the  team's  anchor,  had  to 
miss  . the  game  with  back 
spasms.  Everything  seemed 
to  be  going  against  them 
when  Soma  Singh,  replacing 
Halls  at  the  back,  conceded  a 
corner  and  an  intricate  In- 
dian drill  brought  them  a 
fifth-minute  goal  from  San- 
jeev  Kumar. 

But  Britain  then  began  to 
play  out  of  their  skins  and, 
with  India’s  defence  strug^ 
giing.  the  corner  specialist 
Calum  Giles  opened  his  ac- 
count With  low  flicks  he  con- 1 
verted  Britain's  third  corner , 
to  equalise  and  right  on  half- 1 
time  added  the  third.  In  be- 1 


tween  a long  pass  by  Soma  led 
to  quick  inter-passing  and  a 
quality  goal  from  Rob 
Thompson. 

India  had  been  restricted  to 
a few  bursts  through  the 
middle  by  Pillay  but  their 
right-winger  Mukesh  Kumar 
dominated  the  second,  period. 
He  lntercpeted  a Soma  clear- 
ance to  put  India  back  in  the 
game  in  the  54th  minute. 

Rob  Thompson,  fed  by  the 
substitute  Danny  Hall,  should 
have  restored  Britain’s  two- 
goal  lead  immediately  but  he 
took  his  eye  off  the  ball  and 
India  broke  away  for  Pillay  to 
snatch  the  equaliser.  It  was  as 
well  for  Britain  that  Mukesh 


failed  to  take  two  late 
chances. 

Canada,  Britain's  oppo- 
nents tomorrow,  suffered  a 
5-1  hiding  from  Holland, 
Spain  beat  Belarus  3-1  and 
Malaysia's  fast  counter- 
attacks earned  them  a 2-1  win 
over  Belgium,  who  lost  their 
centre-forward  De  Chaffoy 
with  a broken  leg. 

GREAT  BMTAIIfc  S Mason;  8oma  Smgh. 

J Wyatt.  Q Fordham.  K Tafthsr.  S HazIttL  C 
Mayor.  J Shaw.  R Thorown.  J Lasted 
leapt).  N Thompson. 

INMfe  A Subbtaii;  Pargat  Singh  (com).  - 
Anil  ABrln.  Shaken*  Ahmed.  FUu  Ahmed, 
Haipreet  Smgh,  Mukesh  Kumar,  San)eev 
Kumar,  Dhanroj  Pinay.  BalJU  Sam),  G 
Ferreira. 

Umpirosj  s Don  (Spain)  and  p van 
Benetton  (Belgium). 


Julian  Turner 

SPREAD  betting  is 
sport's  answer  to  the 
stakeholder  society.  It 
can  seem  confusing  at  first, 
because  prices  are  expressed 
in  a completely  different  way 
from  everyday  (fixed  odds) 
betting,  but  it  la  in  feet  all  too 
simple  to  understand. 

A “spread"  is  the  range 
within  which  the  bookmaker 
thinks  a result  will  fefl.  For 
example,  you  can  bet  on  the 
total  number  of  points  scored 
in  today’s  France  v England 
Five  Nations  match.  Yester- 
day the  spread  was  quoted  as 


34-37  points:  you  could  either 
bet  lower  than  34  (known  as 
“selling")  or,  if  you  expected 
a high-score  game,  “buy”  by 
betting  higher  than  37. 

Kit  instead  of  risking  a 
fixed  sum,  in  spread  betting 
you  stake  an  amount  per 
point  ‘‘Buy"  for  £10  and  you  . 
win  a tenner  for  every  point 
the  two  teams  score  after  37; 
the  more  right  you  are,  the 
more  you  win.  It  works  the 
other  way  too,  which  is  when 
things  can  turn  nasty. 

Its  unique  excitement,  how- 
ever, is  that  prices  are  ad- 
justed throughout  a televised 
game.  The  spread  moves  up  | 
and  down  in  response  to  what  j 


is  happening,  so  you  can  take 
a profit  or  cut  a loss  by  hedg- 
ing by  phone  (and  credit  ac- 
count). The  spread  firms*  ad- 
verts are  listed  on  Teletext 
(Channel  4,  page  590). 

FIVE  NATIONS:  Rugby  is 
wen  suited  to  spread  betting 
as  it  produces  more  interest- 
ing scores  than  football  with- 
out cricket's  very  large  num- 
bers. The  basic  spread  is  the 
forecast  superiority  of  one 
team  over  another  but  today's 
best  bet  is  a "mythical 
match”  spread  from  Sporting 
Index,  who  reckon  that  Ire- 
land (at  home  to  Scotland) 
will  score  6-8  points  more 
than  England  In  Paris.  That 


1 looks  like  an  underestimate, 
given  the  Scots'  poor  away  re- 
cord. Buy  Ireland  at  8. 

In  the  conventional  betting 
world  France  are  firm  favour- 
ites and  rightly  so.  But  at  a 
skinny  11-8,  they  do  not  ap- 
peal as  Grand  Slam  material 
— so  take  Ladbrokes'  6-5 
against  nobody  doing  the  stem. 

TENNIS:  Before  tonight's 
action  in  the  Australian 
Open,  back  Agassi  to  win  and 
Ivanisevic  each-way.  Given 
the  American's  good  draw  to 
the  final.  Coral’s  11-4  against 
him  sticks  out  a mile;  the 
Croat,  a generous  14-1  with 
Bowman  of  London,  is  due  a 
result  if  he  can  dear  Sampras. 
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Cantona:  one  year  after  Selhurst,  page  9 
To  Dublin  in  trepidation,  page  1 1 


SportsGuardian 


FRANCE  INSISTS  THAT  THE  TIME  IS  RIGHT  TO  END  ENGLAND’S  WINNING  RUN 
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To  err  is  not 
exclusive 
to  referees 


PHOTOGRAPVt  DAVID  ROGERS 


A kick  in  the  Parc . . . England’s  eoalkicker  Panl  Grayson,  hoping  to  ptmish  the  Frenrh,  was  rrtgpiy  armrate  in  ywrfwrfay’s  jnctte  session 

When  the  loser  must  eat  cake 


Frank  Keating  In  Paris  on  the  pride  and  pressures  stoking  up 
the  heat  before  today’s  landmark  meeting  of  Europe’s  superpowers 


THE  England  XV  this 
afternoon  seek  to  win 
in  Paris  for  the  fifth 
successive  time  and 
extend  to  eight  one  of 
the  longest  winning  streaks 
in  Five  Nations  memory. 

It  might  therefore,  surprise 
some  that  France  have  in- 
stalled themselves  as  firm 
favourites,  which  is  testa- 
ment to  England’s  somewhat 
jaded  performances  in  their 
last  four  internationals  of 
1995.  which  included,  of 
course,  defeat  by  France  in 
the  World  Cup  fixture  to  de- 
cide third  place. 

Tbat  match  in  South  Africa 
was  the  last  international 
played  by  England’s  stalwart 
hooker  Brian  Moore,  whose 
regular  and  mischievous  pre- 
match goading  of  the  French 
team  added  so  much  to  the 
gaiety  of  all  nations  except  an 
infuriated  Gallic  one. 

Moore  this  afternoon  will 
be  up  In  the  commentary  box 


and  perhaps  the  absence  of 
his  spicy  verbals  from  the 
sharp  end  of  the  team's  prepa- 
ration has  helped  make  this 
week  such  a curiously  and 
comparatively  muted  one  for 
England’s  expectations.  Last 
year  Moore’s  teasing  included 
the  taunt  that  any  match 
against  the  French  was  "like 
playing  against  15  Cantonas”. 

Before  the  England  team 
flew  from  Heathrow  on 
Thursday  afternoon  they  put 
themselves  through  a grimac- 
ingly  intent  and  extended 
training  session;  yesterday 
was  for  winding  down.  They 
are  staying  in  Versailles,  in  a 
chateau  hotel  alongside  the 
former  hunting  grounds  of 
Louis  XIV.  After  a gentle 
training  hour  under  a soft, 
slate  sky  they  went  to  tread 
the  short  grass  of  Parc  des 
Princes  and  sniff  the  empty 
stadium’s  atmosphere,  which 
as  ever  will  be  raucously  red- 
hot  this  afternoon. 


At  the  Parc  England's  new 
young  goalkicker  Paul  Gray- 
son practised  from  all  points 
with  a satisfyingly  crisp 
thwack.  He  unerringly  bi- 
sected the  H.  Today  will  be  a 
daunting  occasion  for  the 
highly  talented  young  man. 

It  is  a most  significant  fix- 
ture for.  with  Scotland's  visit 
to  Dublin,  the  day  sees  the 
first  officially  professional 
Five  Nations  occasions  since 
rugby's  amateur  — shall  we 
say  shamateur  — regulations 
were  ditched  without  cere- 
mony here  last  autumn.  The 
French  have  been  promised 
bonuses  of  up  to  £25,000  a man 
should  they  succeed  England 
as  Grand  Slam  champions  in 
spring;  England  have  settled 
for  a basic  match  fee  through- 
out the  tournament,  win  or 
lose,  of  £2,000  each  to  be 
added  to  their  season's 
retainer  of  £24.000. 

The  England  captain  Will 
Carling  pooh-poohs  the  idea 


of  bonus  payments  only  for 
victory.  “Bonuses  couldn't 
possibly  increase  our  will  to 
win.”  he  said,  adding  that  for 
all  the  French  being  per- 
ceived as  favourites,  “they 
must  still  be  uneasy  about  the 
aura  of  England’s  four  succes- 
sive Paris  victories,  even 
though  we  no  longer  have 
Brian  [Moore]  to  wind  them 
up.  Simply,  it  will  be  a match 
of  mighty  big  hits  — it  is  al- 
ways that  against  France.” 
Carling  has  seemed  particu- 
larly relaxed  and  matily 
buoyant  this  week,  perhaps  in 
the  confidence  of  his  place 
being  on  the  back  pages 
rather  than  the  front  He 
made  his  first  international 
appearance  in  this  city,  in 
England’s  10-0  defeat  In  1988; 
his  fly-half  then  was  Les  Cus- 
worth.  now  one  of  the  Eng- 
land coaches  with,  inevitably, 
Rory  Underwood  on  the  wing. 
It  is  a dozen  years  since  the 
record  try-scorer  first  played 
for  England  in  Paris,  having 
succeeded  another  present 
England  coach,  Mike  Slemen, 
a fortnight  before.  There  is  a 
rewarding  sense  of  continuity 


about  recent  England  teams. 

“The  match  atmosphere  in 
Paris  is  said  to  scare  visiting 
sides,”  Underwood  said,  “but 
I’ve  always  found  it  can  gee 
you  up  wonderfully.  I remem- 
ber watching  Paris  games  on 
television  when  I was  at 
school  and  being  thrilled  by 
the  din  and  general  commo- 
tion of  whistles  and  brass 
bands.  When  I actually  ran 
out  to  play  here  in  1984,  it  was 
exactly  the  same.  I love  it" 

Flying  with  the  team  on 
Thursday  one  was  reminded 
of  another  anniversary;  40 
years  ago,  almost  to  the  day, 
an  England  rugby  team  be- 
came toe  first  to  fly  to  a Paris 
match.  Before,  sides  had  gone 
by  train  and  ferry.  There  was 
a memorable  grainy  photo- 
graph of  toe  pioneer  squad 
sheepishly  standing  by  the 
step-ladders  alongside  a tiny 
BEA  twin-propellered  aero- 
plane next  to  the  couple  of 
Nissen  huts  that  then  com- 
prised Heathrow:  Eric  Evans 
in  his  first  year  as  captain, 
Peter  Robbins,  Sandy  Sanders 
and  all,  plus  a lanky  London 
Society  referee  who  was  to  be 


touch- judge  the  following  after- 
noon, one  Denis  Thatcher. 

Last  year  the  French  team 
on  the  eve  of  toe  Twickenham 
fixture  travelled  first-class 
under  La  Manche  in  the 
newly  opened  Eurostar  train, 
tucking  napkins  into  their  al- 
ready straining  collars  and 
gorging  on  a five-course  meal 
and  chateau-bottled  wines; 
next  day  Frahce  were 
trounced.  In  contrast  for  the 
comparatively  short  hop  by 
Boeing,  England  had  time 
only  for  an  economy-class  egg 
sandwich  and  a slice  of  cake. 

A piece  of  cake?  Yes,  omens 
everywhere. 


Five  Nations  preview,  page 
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David  Lacey 

REFEREES  in  Rother- 
ham are  refusing  to  to 
officiate  in  toe  local 
leagues  next  season 
unless  the  council  provides 
dressing-room  facilities.  At 
the  moment  they  have  to 
change  out  of  doors. 

A similar  attitude  by  Pre- 
mier League  referees  towards 
the  constant  exposure  of  their 
fra  iltles  would  swiftly  lead  to  a 
shortfall  of  men  in  green. 
Barely  a week  goes  by  without 
some  unfortunate  official 
being  berated  from  trainer's 
bench  to  living  room,  where 
television  replays  make  every- 
one an  Instant  expert. 

During  the  FA  Cup  tie  be- 
tween Derby  and  Leeds  Peter 
Jones  sent  off  Gary  Rowett  for 
bringing  down  Brian  Deane 
just  inside  the  Derby  half.  The 
decision  looked  harsh  and,  to 
emphasise  the  point  a white 
line  appeared  on  TV  screens 
measuring  out  toe  precise  dis- 
tance from  goal  at  which  the 
offence  had  occurred. 

Mocking  referees  by  provid- 
ing instant  information  which 
will  never  be  available  to 
them  is  unhealthy.  In  addition 
the  erosion  by  Fifa  of  the  ref- 
eree’s powers  of  discretion  is 
still  not  fully  appreciated. 

Last  weekend  the  raised 
elbow  that  saw  Lee  Chapman 
dismissed  by  Paul  Dansonin 
the  player's  first  match  back 
at  Leeds  led  to  much  discus- 
sion among  the  pundits  but 
the  crucial  change  introduced 
by  Fifa  this  season— that  in- 
tent is  no  longer  an  issue  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  handball — 
was  largely  ignored. 

Chapman's  insistence  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  hurting 
West  Ham’s  Marc  Rieper 
would  have  been  a valid  de- 
fence last  season  but  not  now. 
Only  two  years  ago  the  FA  de- 
cided not  to  bring  a miscon- 
duct charge  against  John  Fa- 
sbanu.  whose  elbow  broke 
Gary  Mabbutt's  cheekbone  in 
four  places  and  an  eye  socket 
in  three.  Intent,  it  was  argued, 
had  not  been  established. 

Those  players  or  former 


players  who  have  found  them- 
selves on  the  unfunny  end  of 
fljsbanu’s  humerus  must 

have  taken  a wiry  view  of 
Chapman’s  red  card. 

A week  ago  television 
revealed  that  another  Wimble- 
don player.  RobbieEarle,  was 
right  to  protest  his  innocence 
— though  not  in  such  strong 
language — after  being  penal- 
ised for  hands  by  Mike  Reed 

when  in  feet  he  had  headed 
away  a Bolton  centre.  But  in 
showing  such  mistakes  TV 
merely  proves  that  human  be- 
ings will  sometimes  err,  de- 
spite Fife's  apparent  desire . 
forrobo-re&. 

Glenn  Hoddle  even  grum- 
bled about  the  referee’s  watch 
after  Newcastle  Unitedhad 
forced  a replay  in  stoppage 
rima  izrtheir  third-round  FA 
Cup  tie  at  Stamford  Bridge. 

The  Chelsea  manager  ques- 
tioned the  number  of  minutes 
added  on  and  called  for  inde- 
pendent timekeepers. 

Had  clocks  been  stopped 
whenever  the  ball  went  dead 
in  Wednesday's  replay  atSt 
James’  Park,  which  lasted  2% 
hours  including  the  penalty 
shoot-out  matters  would  have 
dragged  on  beyond  midnight 
In  any  case  Hoddle  appeared 
to  have  overlooked  the  feet 
that  much  of  toe  stoppage  time 
in  the  original  game  was  due 
to  Mark  Hughes  turning  a late 
minor  knock  into  the  death 
scene  frdm  Camille. 


Pi 


ROFESSION  AL  refer- 
ees? Well,  at  £325  a 
game  plus  expenses, 
those  in  the  Premier 
League  are  practically  that 
now.  Making  them  full-time, 
far  from  making  them  better 
referees,  would  surely  pro- 
duce a generation  of  career- 
conscious officials  worldly- 
wise  in  the  matter  of  knowing 
whom  and  whom  not  to  send 
off  . 

Everyone  malrps  mistakes, 
in  print,  at  toe  mike,  on  screen 
and  on  the  pitch.  Yesterday 
Gerald  Ashby’s  cautioning  of 
Newcastle's  David  Ginola.  for 
diving  in  the  Coca-Cola  Cup  . 
quarter-final  at  Arsenal,  was 
wiped  out  after  the  referee  ad- 
mitted he  was  wrong. 

In  yesterday’s  Daily  Mirror 
Alan  Hansen  criticised  this 
booking,  saying  it  had  been  as 
wrong  as  Ashby’s  decision  to 
dismiss  Manchester  United's 
Roy  Keane  at  Blackburn  for  a 
similar  offence  which  had 
brought  the  Irishman  a second 
caution.  Keane  was  certainly 
unlucky  — but  the  referee  that 
night  was  not  Ashby  but 
David  Elleray. 


Guardian 
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Sinton  leads  transfer 
spree  in  move  to  Spurs 


THE  sound  of  opening 
and  closing  cash  regis- 
ters reverberated 
through  the  Premiership  yes- 
terday as  clubs  began  to  en- 
rich their  senior  squads. 

Twenty-four  hours  after 
selling  file  Dumitrescu  to 
West  Ham.  Tottenham  Hot- 
spur invested  the  £1.5  million 
in  Andy  Sinton,  who  returns 
to  London  from  Sheffield 
Wednesday. 

The  former  England  Inter- 
national winger  is  reunited 
with  the  Spurs  manager 
Gerry  Francis,  who  sold  him 
from  Queens  Park  Rangers 
for  £2.5  million. 

“Andy  is  a quality  player 
who  will  give  us  new  op- 
tions." said  Francis,  who 
bought  Ruel  Fox  to  bring  pace 

and  incisiveness  to  the  right 
wing  and  now  hopes  Sinton 
will  strengthen  the  left. 

Nigel  Clough,  another  mis- 


fit whose  career  has  been  in 
free-fall,  also  moved  yester- 
day. joining  Manchester  City 
from  Liverpool  for  £1.2  mil- 
lion. The  forgotten  man  of 
Merseyside  football,  who 
joined  Liverpool  from  Not- 
tingham Forest  in  1993.  opted 
to  join  City’s  battle  for  Pre- 
miership survival  rather  than 
Birmingham  City’s  scramble 
for  promotion  from  the  First 
Division  after  more  than 
three  hours  of  talks  with 
City's  manager  Alan  Ball  and 
chairman  Francis  Lee. 

City  financed  yesterday’s 
deal  by  off-loading  their 
second-choice  goalkeeper 
Tony  Coton  to  Manchester 
United.  Coton  had  asked  Ax'  a 
transfer  in  order  to  play  first- 
team  football  but  now  he  has 
agreed  to  understudy  Peter 
Schmeichel. 

The  move  surprised  Ball, 
who  said:  “Tony  came  to  see 


me  and  we  had  a heart  to 
heart  He  was  unhappy  he 
couldn’t  get  in  the  first  team 
but  he  has  been  a great  ser- 
vant to  this  club  and  in  trying 
to  help  toe  lad  solve  his  prob- 
lem the  chairman  and  1 de- 
cided he  would  be  allowed  to 
leave  If  a club  came  in.  But  I 
am  surprised  he  has  swapped 
one  bench  for  another.” 

Ten  days  after  Marc  Hot- 
tiger  announced  be  had  no  in- 
tention of  joining  Everton 
from  Newcastle  United,  he 
moved  yesterday  to  Goodison 
Park  in  a £700,000  deal.  The 
Swiss  international  full-back 
will  step  straight  into  Joe 
Royle’s  team  when  he 
receives  a new  work  permit 
Sunderland  yesterday  com- 
pleted the  £300,000  signing  of 
Chelsea's  Gareth  Hall  and 
signed  the  young  Blackburn 
Rovers  goalkeeper  Shay 
Given  on  loan  for  a month. 


England  crumble 
to  another  defeat 


ENGLAND'S  cricketers 
went  from  bad  to 
awful  in  East  London 
yesterday  when,  after  bowl- 
ing well  to  dismiss  South 
Africa  for  only  129.  their 
batsmen  replied  with  a mis- 
erable 115  to  lose  the  sixth 
one-day  international  by  14 
runs  and  go  5-1  down  in  the 
seven-match  series. 

England,  hoping  to  boost 
their  shattered  confidence 
with  the  World  Cop  loom- 
ing, were  undone  by  the 
wiles  of  Paul  Adams,  who 
dismissed  Graeme  Hick 
<39),  Graham  Thorpe  (0) 
and  Dominic  Cork  (2)  to  fin- 
ish with  three  for  26,  and 
blind  panic  that  saw  Jack 
Russell  and  Richard  Illing- 
worth needlessly  run  out. 

Darren  Gough  had  been 
the  pick  of  the  bowlers  with 
three  for  25  but  all  of  them 
did  well  on  a slow,  low 


pitch  and  the  South  Africa 
all-rounder  Brian  McMil- 
lan. with  45  not  out.  was 
the  only  home  batsman  to 
master  the  conditions. 

But  in  bowling  out  their 
opponents  with  more  than 
eight  overs  to  spare  Eng- 
land condemned  them- 
selves to  a 25-minute  ses- 
sion before  the  dinner 
break:  predictably  they 
failed  to  negotiate  it  safely. 

Craig  White  touched  a 
Fanie  De  Villi ers  delivery 
to  Dave  Richardson  after 
making  six  and  in  the  next 
over  Robin  Smith  mis- 
judged the  low  bounce  of  a 
ball  from  Shaun  Pollock, 
jabbing  down  on  it  too  late 
and  sending  it  into  his 
stomps.  England  reached 
the  break  at  12  for  two  and 
the  rot  had  set  in. 


Mike  Sehrey,  page  10 


She  may  be  upfront  and  loud-mouthed,  but  she  is  fancy  with  her 
footwork,  both  in  the  Commons  and  during  this  interview.  Most  striking 
of  ail  is  her  self-certitude.  She  talks  in  the  crisp,  sing-song  tones  of 
someone  who  is  so  sure  they  are  right,  it  wearies  them  to  spell  out  why. 

Megan  Tresldder  on  Ann  Widdecombe 

> V - 


A copy  of  the  Collins  English  Dictionary,  will  be 
sent  to  the  first  five  correct  entries  drawn.  Entries  to 
Guardian  Crossword  No  20,554,  Reference  Marketing, 
Harper  Collins  Publishing,  77-85  Fulham  Palace  Road, 
London.  WB  8JB,  by  first  post  on  Friday  Solution  and 
winners  in  the  Guardian  on  Monday  January  29. 

Name 

Address 


Set  by  Araucaria 

Across 


1 The  science  of  controlling 
itches?  (6) 

4 Decimal  system— in  the 
Vice-Presidents  view?  (8) 
9 Out  with  a woman?  (6) 

10  Sensational  South 
American  birdl(8) 

11  Claque  taking  tea  in 
deciduous  development 
(6.8) 

13  Number,  time,  and  hour 
briefly  spaced  out  among 
the  wounded  (3.7) 

14  Injury  for  your  own  good? 

(4) 


1 6 Aristocratic  writers?  (4) 

18  Seeds  of  fruit  RttJe  changed 

by  music-makers  15,5) 

21  Heavenly  show,  and  not 
needing  the  sailers’  lungs 
(8.6)  ^ 

23  Did  he  come  from  Warsaw 
to  be  killed  by...,  (8) 

24  the  prince  of  toe 

village,  son  of (g) 

25  .....  one  said  to  be  clothed 
without  delicacy?  (8) 

26,6  Lamb's  attempts  at  24’s 
girt.  Say  (6,2.4) 

Down 


1 Made  up  as  a redskin?  (4) 

2 Call  for  proportion  by  24’s 
friend  (7) 


jjmb 


THESAURUS 


3 24’s  unde,  1 was  also 
brought  to  book  (8) 

5 Talking  point?  Without  true 
change,  Walesa  takes  toe 
•ot  (7,4) 

6 See  26 

7 Very  large  semi  built  to 
contain  males  (7) 

8 24  character  has  Bttle  room 
to  turn  in  the  planet  (9) 

12  Treat  as  slaves  but  stand 
the  drinks?  (5,6) 

13  With  a cask  at  home  the 

doctor,  for  example,  cam 
pull  a string  (6-3) 

is  Return  of  some  gypsy  girt 
seen  with  a telescope  (8) 

17  UStown  with  house 
protector— against  me?  (7) 

19  Joint  protector  father  to 
produce  relation  first  (7) 


22  Stephan  leaves  a flower  for 
Redding  (4) 
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Yeltsin  wanted  me  to  alert  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  White  House  to  the 

hvmvtnpnt  riangpr  he  tone  in,  which  I 

did . . . Daring  yesterday  and  Tuesday.’’ 
Maxwell  continued,  “in  a series  of  phone 
calls  from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  espe- 
cially from  Mr  Yeltsin's  office  and  from 
Alexander  Yakovlev,  formerly  Mr  Gor- 
bachev's closest  adviser  and  friend,  all 
these  events  were  unfolded  to  me.” 

But  it  was  the  active  part  of  Maxwell's 
programme  that  must  have  caused  dis- 
may, especially  in  the  White  House.  “I, 
in  turn,"  he  boasted,  “passed  details  to 
General  Brent  Scow  croft.  President 
Bush’s  National  Security  Adviser,  and  to 
Downing  Street"  Scowcroft  will  not 
have  been  pleased  to  see  this. 

The  same  Issue  of  the  Mirror  carried 
an  aggrandising  squib  about  the  Down- 
ing Street  contact  "Prime  Minister 
John  Major  discussed  the  failed  Soviet 
coup  with  Mirror  Publisher  Robert  Max- 
well for  10  minutes  yesterday.  A grateful 
Mr  Major  thanked  Mr  Maxwell  for  pass- 
ing 'new  important  information'. "Not 
much  more  than  two  months  later.  . 
Major  was  confirming  the  truth  of  this, 
as  part  of  his  obituary  tribute  to  Max- 
well This  had  indeed  been  the  last  ser- 
vice Maxwell  performed  directly  for  the 
United  Kingdom. 

In  the  last  weeks  of  Robert  Maxwell's 
life,  many  filaments  of  his  diplomatic 
web  were  being  suddenly  pulled 
together.  Just  12  days  before  Maxwell’s 
disappearance,  the  Israeli  embassy  in 
Moscow  reopened,  after  nearly  25  years. 
At  the  end  of  October,  the  Madrid  Con- 
ference began,  and  Israelis  faced  Pales- 
tinians. angrily,  across  a table.  The 
plane  that  had  brought  Yitzhak  Shamir 
to  Madrid  was  Maxwell's  Gubstream. 


The  Maxwell  story 


tycoon 


THE  UNCLOTHED  corpse  of 
Robert  Maxwell  is  adrift  in 
the  Atlantic.  Borne  on  a 
gentle  swell,  he  lies  face-up  to 
the  dawning  sky.  The  waters 
lap  at  the  black  dye  of  his 
hair.  It  is  hani  not  to  think  of  him  as  a 
giant  baby,  for  if  there  is  a motto  for  this 
scene,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  Job, 
where  it  is  written;  “Naked  came  lout  of 
my  mother's  womb,  and  naked  shall  I 
return  thither  the  Lord  gave,  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away”.  How  much  help 
He  received  in  the  case  of  Robert  Max- 
well is  still  a vexing  quest!  on- 
The  year  of  1991  had  been  one  of  most 
turbulent  of  the  century.  Kuwait  had 
been  liberated  on  the  last  day  of  Febru- 
ary. The  World  Economic  Forum  in  Da- 
vos had  taken  place  at  the  height  of  the 
Gulf  war.  The  situation  within  the  USSR 
belied  the  name  cf  Union,  as  Lithuania 
and  Latvia  struggled  to  be  free.  Boris 
Yeltsin  had  called  for  President  Gorba- 
chev’s resignation.  In  almost  every  head- 
line event.  Maxwell  had  some  direct  and 
personal  interest  hi  late  June,  as  tension 
within  Yugoslavia  grew,  Maxwell,  pur- 
suing a new  policy  of  advertising  his 
political  clout,  published  aMirror 
Group  Newspapers  press  release  stating 
that.  “The  President  cf  Croatia,  Dr 
Frapjo  Todjman,  has  sought  help  of  Pub- 
lisher Robert  Maxwell  to  publish  a mes- 
sage seeking  international  support  for 
Croatia's  declaration  cf  independence." 

to  April,  Yitzhak  Shamir,  with  whom 
Maxwell  had  personally  interceded,  met 
Soviet  Prime  Minister  Pavlov  in  Lon- 
don, expressing  the  hope  that  full  diplo- 
matic relations  between  their  countries 
could  soon  be  restored.  The  following 
day.  Maxwell  announced  the  flotation  cf 
almost  halfthe  Mirror  Group  empire. . 
Only  a week  later  came  the  issue  of 
documents  detailing  the  proposed  sale  of 
Pergamon  Press,  Maxwell’s  creation. 
Nobody  who  knew  Maxwell’s  commer- 
cial history  could  have  taken  this  for  an 
encouraging  signal 
Maxwell  was  in  a most  strange  situa- 
tion. The  wheels  were  fallin  g off  toe 
chariot  of  his  ambition,  yet  it  was 
parked  already  at  the  centre  cf  world 
politics.  His  discussions  had  helped  pre- 
serve the  democratic  momentum  in  Rus- 
sia. A Soviet  hard-line  coup  unseated 
President  Mikhail  Gorbachev  in  August 
Fete:  Sviridov,  head  of  Maxwell  Com- 
munication  Corporation  in  Moscow, 
received  instructions  from  Maxwell  to 
contact  “a  number  of  leading  personal- 
ities in  the  Soviet  Union",  to  ask  what 
was  needed  by  way  of  international  help. 
“Bob  Maxwell  managed  to  organise  tele- 
phone conversations  between  Mr  Yelt- 
sin on  the  one  side  and  a number  of 
Western  leaders  on  the  other  side."  Mit- 
terrand, Kohl  and  James  Baker  HI  were 
among  those  who  responded. 

Informer  days.  Maxwell  himself 
would  have  kept  quiet  about  all  this.  But 
what  had  once  been  “back-door”  diplo- 
macy on  his  part  was  now  placed  by 
Maxwell  on  the  front  porch.  His  large 
Mirror  article,  “Why  the  hard  men 
failed",  left  readers  in  no  doubt  that  he 
himself  had  succeeded,  in  telephonic 
concert  with  Boris  Yeltsin.  “I  received 
an  urgent  message  firm  him,  shortly 
before  he  was  called  by  John  Major. 


JR  S political  satisfactions 

deepened.  Maxwell's  com- 
m % mere  Lai  embarrassments 
multiplied.  A journalisti- 
M m rally  thorough  inyestiga- 
Jv  MUion  into  bis  finances  and 
methods  of  management  had  been 
uwriwtakfrn  by  the  BBC’s  Panorama  pro- 
gramme, which  broadcast  an  Monday, 
September  23.  Writs  against  the  BBC, 
targeting  chiefly  its  aUe^ttion  that  Max- 
well had  set  up  his  bingo  game  to  cheat 
his  Mirror  readers,  satisfactorily  post- 
poned consideration  of  any  material 
relating  to  pension  funds. 

AD  his  lives  were  becoming  public 
and  high-level  officers  were  leaving  his 
organisation.  His  deputy  chairman  at 
Maxwell  Communications.  Jean-Piem? 
Arisehnini,  resigned  and  the  president 
Macmillan  also  went 
One  of  the  last  of  his  international 
contacts  to  meet  Maxwell  in  a purely 
sodal  way  was  his  old  friend  the  Rus- 
sian ambassador  Leonid  Zamyatin.  It 
was,  Zamyatin  believes,  “some  13  or  15 
days  before  he  flew  to  Gibraltar”.  Their 
conversation  was  pleasant,  friendly: 
Maxwell  said  it  was  his  dream  to  merge 
the  Marmiiian  publishing  empire  with 
that  cfMcGraw-Hill,  and  he  “had  now 
bought  aD  the  appropriate  companies'’. 
His  ambition  at  that  moment  seemed 
centred  on  America.  But  be  would  never 
see  America  again. 

The  final  voyage,  pages  14-15 
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At  the  height  of  his  power,  Robert  Maxwell,  the  corrupt  business  tycoon,  had  the  ear  of  political  leaders  from  Yeltsin 
to  Shamir  to*  John  Major.  He  claimed  to  be  influencing  world  events  while  his  media  empire  was  crumbling 
?™untl  him.  By  1991 , the  time  of  his  death  at  sea,  things  were  going  badly  wrong.  He  had  become  increasingly 
indiscreet.  Practically  anybody  known  to  Maxwell  had  a reason  for  wishing  him  dead.  The  question  is,  who 
wanted  it  most?  Today  and  next  Monday  and  Tuesday  we  present  new  evidence  on  his  life  and  death 


Fall  of  a 
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Floating  embassy... 
Maxwell’s  luxury  cruise  . 
ship  (above)  was  used  to 
entertain  heads  of  state. 
Maxwell  takes  the  stm  on 
board  the  Lady  Ghislaine 
(left)  during  the  fateful 
voyage.  Three  of the 
Ghislaine  crew  in  Tenerife 

(in  white  shirts)  with 
Spanish  plain  clothes 
policemen  (right).  Captain 
Gus  Rankin  (far  right)  and 
the  crew  were  hired  in  New 
York. 


The  mystery  over  Maxwell’s 
death  remains.  Much  of  the 
evidence  points  to  suicide  or 
accident.  But  what  about  the 
strange  bruising  and  torn 
arm  muscles,  the  satellite 
pictures  of  another  boat 
alongside  his  yacht?  For  the 
first  time  Captain  Angus 
Rankin  talks  in  depth  about 
the  final  hours.  It  is  clear  that 
murder  cannot  be  ruled  out 


ON  OCTOBER  30. 

1991.  the  Lady 
Ghislaine  was 
moored  at  Gi- 
braltar. waiting 
to  sail  to  New 

York,  where  most  of  the  crew 
had  been  taken  on  Just  a few 
months  earlier.  The  captain, 
Angus  J Rankin,  had  himself 
joined  the  vessel  only  in  May. 
Although  he  is  a resident  of 
Pocahontas.  Arkansas.  Cap- 
tain Rankin's  accent  betrays  a 
British  origin.  He  is  a burly 
and  unsmiling  man;  and 
though  it  is  no  part  of  an  offi- 
cer's duty  to  conform  to  a 
stereotype  of  clean-cut  eager- 
ness. something  about  Rankin, 
as  seen  in  interview  footage, 
tends  rather  strikingly  the 
other  way.  This  also  was  the 
Initial  reaction  of  Dr  Elisabeth 
Maxwell,  who  records  in  her 
book  A Mind  Of  One's  Own. 
how  he  did  not  give  “the 
spruce  naval  appearance  of 
previous  captains.  Some  of  the 
crew  gave  me  the  same  impres- 
sion. The  boat  did  not  seem 
Quite  'ship-shape'  to  me."  Nor 
did  she  care  for  Rankin's  man- 
ner.  "The  captain  did  not  know 
me,  yet  he  immediately 
adopted  a familiar  way  of  talk- 
ing about  Bob,  which  I did  not 
like  at  all  because  it  didn't  ring 
true,  familiar  as  I was  with 
Bob's  loathing  for  intimate 
conversation." 

Considering  that  ll  crew 
members  were  on  board  the 
Lady  Ghislaine  to  conduct 
Maxwell’s  last  voyage,  remark- 
ably little  lias  been  heard  of 
their  side  of  the  story.  Once 
permitted  by  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities to  leave  their  last  port 
of  call,  they  dispersed  with  im- 
pressive speed  and  have  not 
been  heard  from  since.  Only 
Gus  Rankin  has  remained  con- 
tactable,  and  his  version  of 
events  now  emerges  for  the 
first  time. 

WHEN  a message  came 
through  that  Maxwell  wanteo 
to  be  called  because  he  was 


planning  to  come  to  the  boat, 
Rankin  says  he  was  disin-  . 
dined  to  believe  it  "My  first 
reaction  was  to  call  one  of  the 
secretaries  to  find  out  if  this 

was  for  real,  whichl  did.” 
Early  next  day,  Rankin  called 
Maxwell  again  and.  received 
his  confirmation  “that  he 
would  like  to  go  with  us  out  to 
Madeira.  He  was  trying  to  get 
rid  of  a cold  that  he’d  had  for 
quite  some  time.”  Maxwell  ar- 
rived on  time,  and  apparently 
in  a good  mood.  “When  he  ar- 
rived on  the  boat  he  just 
brought  his  normal  stuff  and 
quite  a lot  of  papers.”  The  Lady 
Ghislaine  left  Gibraltar 
-within  an  hour  or  so". 

It  was  a two-day  trip  to  Ma- 
deira. If  a desperate  and  sui- 
cidal Maxwell  was  on  board, 

he  had  his  chances  to  get  it  all 

over  with  on  the  way.  Instead, 
he  emerged  at  Funchal  looking 

remarkably  like  his  normal 
self.  "Somehow,"  Rankin  says, 
‘The  press  knew  that  we  were 
arriving  with  him  before  we 
arrived."  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  how  this  hap- 
pened- At  all  events,  photo- 
graphs  were  taken — the  last  of 
Maxwell  alive. 

The  most  apocalyptic  desire 
Maxwell  expressed  that  day, 
however,  was  to  go  swimming- 
By  permission  of  the  harbour 

master,  Rankin  took  the  Lady 
Ghislaine  out  to  an  appropri- 
ately uninhabited  island 
called  Desertus,  where  Max- 
well did  indeed  swim  for 
“about  10  minutes",  in  Ran- 
kin’s recollection;  but  it  was 
too  cold.  They  returned  to  Ma- 
deira where,  that  evening,  a 

crew  member  took  Maxwell 
ashore.  He  visited  the  casino, 
with  $3,000  In  hand.  The  brief- 
ness of  his  stay  suggests  lim- 
ited enjoyment 

Rankin  says  that  he  and  the 
crew  had  been  expecting  Max- 
well to  return  to  London  the 
following  morning;  but  in- 
stead, he  “said  that  he’d  like  to 
stay  a couple  of  extra  days  and 
go  somewhere  else,  and  we  dis- 


cussed the  options,  which  is 
why  we  went  to  Tenerife” . This 
was  another  overnight  trip. 
The  next  day.  Maxwell  again 
went  swimming.  Before  they 
all  returned  to  Santa  Cruz,  he 
announced  that  he  was  leaving 
the  following  morning,  and 
asked,  “if  it  would  be  possible 
that  night  If  we  could  take  the 
boat  out  because  he  slept  bet- 
ter on  the  boat  at  sea  if  it  was 
calm,  rather  than  just  sitting 
in  port".  Maxwell  said  that  in 
the  morning  he  would  release 
the  crew  to  sail  on  to  Bermuda 
and  New  York.  He  would  eat 
ashore  that  night 
As  he  did  so,  the  Anglo- Is- 
rael Association  was  conven- 
ing in  London,  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  to  be 
addressed  by  Robert  MaxwelL 
In  the  event  his  son  Ian  read 
the  speech,  which  had  been 
worked  out  between  them  over 
Maxwell's  satellite  telephone. 
"Of  all  nights  that  my  father 
would  have  wished  to  have 
been  present  this,  I think, 
would  be  it" 

Maxwell,  meanwhile, 
returned  to  the  boat  “about  a 
quarter  tola  10  o'clock .... 
Our  course  was  set  to  go  round 
the  north  aid  of  Gran  Canaria, 
staying  about  five  miles  off- 
shore all  the  way  around,  and 
end  up  in  Los  Cristianos  after 
nine  o’clock  the  following 
day.”  Rankin  himself  soon 
went  off  watch.  “At  midnight  I 
turned  it  over  to  the  mate  and 
they  followed  the  course." 

At  the  time  he  went  to  bed. 
Maxwell  had  been  wearing  a 
nightshirt  (The  garment  was 
later  found  on  the  floor  of  his 
state  room.)  He  received  a late 
telephone  call  from  I^s  Ian, 
whole!  him  know  how  the 
Anglo- Israel  speech  had  gone. 

It  is  known  that  a further  call 
came  in,  from  Rabbi  Vogel,  one 
afa  number  of  Luba  vitcher 
rabbis  who  were  agitating  for 
sacred  Jewish  texts  to  be  ex- 
ported from  Russia.  Maxwell's 
last  two  communications  with 
the  outside  world,  therefore. 


dealt  intimately  with  the  Jew- 
ish past  he  had  for  so  long 
denied. 

Gus  Rankin  came  back  on 
watch  at  8am.  He  estimates  the 
boat  was  25  miles  from  Los 
Cristianos  at  that  point  They 
anchored  off  the  town  about 
9.45am  “and  then  waited  for 
Mr  Maxwell  to  appear”.  When  . 
a phone  call  came  in  about 
10.30am,  Rankin  advised  that 
Maxwell  was  still  in  his  cabin. 
The  caller  didn't  feel  he  needed 
to  be  disturbed.  Then  a more 
urgent  call  came  in  at  11am. 
Rankin  gave  the  same  reply, 
but  this  time  it  was  imperative 
that  Maxwell  be  roused. 

‘That's  when  we  first  got  the 
inkling  that  he  wasn't  there.” 

Suspecting  a medical  prob- 
lem, he  says,  Rankin  went 
"down  through  the  office  to  try 
to  make  entry  through  file 
bathroom  that  adjoined  his 
[bedroom]  and  that  was 
locked”.  He  took  with  him  the 
ship’s  chef  who  was  an  in- 
structor in  resuscitation  tech-  , 
niques.  "We  then  went  around  ( 
to  tiie  aft  entrance,  a sliding 
door,  knocked  on  there  and 
tried  to  get  a response.”  There 
was  none.  The  door  was 
locked,  so  Rankin  used  his 
pass  key.  ”...  expectxngnow 
to  see  somebody  either  passed 
out  on  the  bed  or  on  the  deck  or 
something.  And  nobody  inside 
— rather  strange  feeling!"  The 
bed  had  been  slept  in,  and 
clothes  were  scattered  about 

Rankin  now  organised  a 
thorough  search  of  the  vessel. 
While  these  bizarre  and 
repeated  manoeuvres  were 
underway,  no  notification  of  a 
man  overboard  had  yet  been 
made.  At  one  point  a black- 
haired figure  was  spotted 
swimming  near  the  beach; 
looking  through  binoculars, 
Rankin  couldn’t  swear  it  was 
not  Maxwell  “We  put  a boat 
over  the  side  to  go  over  and 
have  a look  and  see  if  it  was 
him;  and  just  before  the  boat 
got  there,  the  man  walked  out 
on  to  the  beach  and  one  could 
tell  it  wasn’t  Maxwell.’  The 
mate  was  rowing  the  boat. 
Having  failed  to  contact  the 
local  radio  station  ashore, 
Rankin  instructed  him  to  “go 
in  and  speak  to  the  harbour 
authorities  and  tell  them  what 
we  suspected,  that  be  had  gone 
missing  during  the  night". 

In  the  meantime.  Rankin 
says,  he  and  the  crew  fell  to 
sorting  out  who  had  seen  or 
spoken  to  Maxwell  last  It  was 
then  that  it  emerged  that  at 
4.25am,  the  second  engineer 
had  received  a request  from 
Maxwell  for  the  alr-condition- 
ing  to  be  turned  up.  This  was 
not  a telephonic  request  both 
men  had  been  taking  the  air 
towards  the  stern  erf  the  vessel, 
and  had  spoken  face  to  face. 

Half  an  hour  later.  Maxwell  al- 
legedly asked  for  the  cooling 
system  to  be  turned  down 
again.  No  later  message  from 
him  is  repotted. 

Eventually  the  Lady  Ghis- 
laine “put  out  an  SOS  through 
the  sat[ellite]-comm[unica- 
tion]  system".  More  than  an 
hour  had  passed  between  the 
discovery  of  the  empty  state- 
room and  the  successful  trans- 
mission of  a message  to  the 
outside  world.  Rankin  went  in 
and  spoke  to  the  port  captain  at 


Los  Cristianos,  and  an  effort 
was  made  to  estimate  where 
the  vessel  had  been  at  5am, 
which  was  the  latest  stated 
time  at  which  Maxwell  had 
been  alive  A message  went  out 
to  ships  in  the  vicinity . In  an 
effort  to  inform  the  family, 
Rankin  also  called  Maxwell’s 
offices  in  London.  "By  chance  I 
spoke  with  Brian  HuD,  who 
was  one  of  the  airplane  cap- 
tains; and  his  suggestion  was 
that  the  person  to  speak  to 
would  be  Kevin  Maxwell”  He 
called  Kevin,  who  asked  him  to 
call  again  in  10  minutes;  when 
he  did.  Kevin  and  Ian  were 
together  to  receive  the  news. 

Rankin  presumes  that  some- 
one intercepting  the  sat-comm 
message  had  passed  it  on  to  the 
media,  because  calls  now 
started  to  come  in  from  repor- 
ters. The  first  such  can,  he  be- 
lieves originated  in  New  York. 
By  this  point  the  police  had 
arrived  to  inspect  Maxwell's 
stateroom.  They  taped  up  a 
safe  they  found  there,  to  which 
Rankin  had  no  key.  Later, 
when  Betty  Maxwell  arrived, 
she  first  insisted  on  a private 
interview  with  Rankin,  during 
which  be  gave  it  as  his  belief 
that  her  husband  had  commit- 
ted suicide.  This  theory  she 
rejected.  In  Maxwell's  cabin, 
she  went  straight  to  tiie  hiding- 
place  erf  the  key,  and  opened 
the  safe:  it  was  empty.  Dr  Max- 
well’s inspection  of  the  room 
should  have  been  taken  as  a 
minor  stage  in  its  examination 
for  forensic  purposes.  Instead, 
amazingly,  it  was  taken  by  the 


local  police  as  the  signal  for 
the  whole  investigation  of  the 
site  to  be  wound  up.  As  Rankin 
has  it  “The  room  was  left  in- 
tact until  Mrs  Maxwell  was 
there,  spoke  to  the  police,  did 
whatever  there  was — and  at 
that  point,  the  police  gave  per- 
mission for  the  room  to  be 
cleaned  up.”  Rather  icily,  Ran- 
kin re-emphasises.  “The  police 
gave  that  permission." 

N VIEW  of  Maxwell's  £20 
million  personal  insur- 
ance policy.  Lloyd's  of 
London  called  in  Dr  Iain 
West  a pathologist  at 
Guy's  Hospital,  to  give  an 
independent  opinion  on  the 
causes  of  death.  Dr  West  did 
not  examine  the  body  until  it 
had  arrived,  in  a semi-em- 
balmed condition,  in  Israel  for 
burtaL  “I  gather.”  says  Dr 
West  “that  the  boat  was 
handed  over  to  the  relatives 
very  quickly. . . I think  the 
deck  was  washed  down.  We 
lost  a crime . . .a  potential 
crime  scene.”  The  slip  of  the 
tongue  is  revealing  of  doubts. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Dr  West 
has  tended  all  along  to  favour 
—very  narrowly — the  theory 
of  suicide,  it  is  clear  he  wishes 
that  all  the  potential  evidences 
of  crime  had  been  preserved 
for  assessment 
The  insurance  report  is 
much  the  most  thorough  inves- 
tigation made  of  an  incident  in 
which  Scotland  Yard  might 
have  been  expected  to  have 
taken  a more  lively  interest  It 
is  believed,  for  example,  that 
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case  were  sea-water  samples 
collected,  against  which  to 
check  whatever  liquid  had 
been  ingested  or  absorbed  by 
Maxwell's  body.  (Such  find- 
ings may  often  conclusively 
indicate  drowning  as  the  cause 
of  death,  though  in  this  case 
they  did  not)  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  aspects  of  life 
aboard  the  Lady  Ghislaine 
which  were  never  examined 
by  anybody.  Maxwell’s  aide. 
Nicholas  Davies  has  stated,  tor 
example,  that  Maxwell  had 
taken  to  keeping  guns  on 
board,  which  be  referred  to 
cryptically,  when  checking 
they  were  in  place,  as  “vegeta- 
bles". If  these  existed,  they 
would  surely  have  been  of  in- 
terest to  an  investigating 
police  force:  but  they  were 
never  mentioned. 

One  almost  painfully  tradi- 
tional aspect  of  this  case  Is  that 
theories  purporting  to  solve  it 
must  contend  with  those  clas- 
sic symptoms  of  mystery, 
locked  doors.  As  Maxwell  was 
retiring  for  the  night,  he  asked 
the  stewardess  to  lock  his  main 
stateroom  door  from  the  in- 
side, and  leave  the  area 
through  his  bathroom,  into  the 
area  described  by  Rankin  as 
the  “office".  Later,  Rankin 
himself  found  that  door  to  have 
been  locked  from  the  inside 
"because  that’s  the  only  way  to 
lock  it".  The  main  door,  aft 
was  also  found  to  be  locked.  It 
was  equipped  with  a key  that 
would  lock  it  from  either  side; 
but  since  there  was  nobody  in 
the  room.  It  was  inevitably  de- 
duced that  Maxwell  had  gone 
out  on  the  aft  deck  at  some 
time  after  5am,  taking  the  key 
with  him.  Whatever  process 
accounted  for  Maxwell's  end- 
ing up  in  tie  sea  had  taken  the 
key.  too.  “There  was  a pres- 
ence of  mind,”  Rankin  reasons. 
“Closing  the  door,  locking  it 
taking  tiie  key  out  ami  having 
that  presence  of  mind  at  that 
point  to  do  that.  There’d  be  no 
reason  to  lock  the  door  from 
the  outside  if  he  were  planning 

to  go  back  in.  And  why  take  the 
key?  Was  this  done  to  maybe 
keep  us  crew  members  to 
think  Tsic]  that  he  was  still  in- 
slde?  I think  so."  Well  yes: 
clearly  anybody  who  locked 
the  door  had  the  motive  of 
postponing  as  long  as  possible 
the  world’s  awareness  of  the 
emptiness  within.  It  is  not  a 
pattern  of  action  that  particu- 
larly points  to  Maxwell  as  its 
perpetrator. 

If  Maxwell's  entry  into  the 
water  had  been  a violent  one, 
would  it  have  been  heard? 
Rankin  says  emphatically  not 
"The  boat  was  moving  along  at 
about  13'/*.  14  knots;  and  that 
doesn't  seem  Cast  by  driving 
standards,  but  you  dropacan 
over  the  side  and  see  how&st 
11  disappears  from  you.  it  dis- 
appears rapidly.  Plus  you've 
got  the  noise  of  engines,  tiie 
turbulence  of  the  water  and 
you  ve  got  a crew  pretty  much 
forward  on  the  boat  With 
p«wed  doors,  they’re  not  going 
to  hear  it  ail.”  Once  over  the 
side,  the  22-stone  Maxwell  was 
on  ms  own.  Rankin  even  sue- 
fjests  that  his  second  order  to 
uie  second  engineer  was  a ruse 
to  secure  his  privacy.  “I  think 
maybe  the  air-conditioning 
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keeping  the  engineer  away 
from  the  aft  deck  again.”  It  w 
at  dusk  just  after5^0pmloca 
time,  and  not  quite  four  and  i 
half  hours  after  the  first  sear 
helicopter  reached  the  zone  c 
operations,  that  a Spanish  A 
Force  plane — a Hercules  in 
the  first  reports,  later  a Fokh 
— jotted  the  body  in  the  sea 
some  20  miles  south-  west  of 
Gran  Canaria.  Less  than  45 
minutes  later,  the  body  was 
winched  aboard  a helicopter 
and  flown  to  the  airport  at  La 
Palmas.  It  was  formally  idem 
fied  later  that  evening  by  Dr 
Betty  Maxwell  and  her  eldest 
son,  Philip. 

Hie  Spanish  pathologists, 
like  the  police,  seem  to  have 
gone  about  their  work  with 
only  a limited  range  of  suspi- 
cions in  mind.  Their  most  pn 
dent  act  was  to  send  samples  ■ 
the  inner  organs  to  Madrid  fo 
analysis;  there  proved  to  be  n 
significant  toxins  in  Maxwell 
system,  though  traces  afa  col 
remedy  had  been  found. 

His  widow  had  now  ques- 
tioned Rankin  for  a second 
time.  “Ifelt  a sense  of  malaise 
that  is  difficult  to  describe  or 
explain.”  she  records.  “Noth- 
ing was  suspicious  in  his 
answers  and  yet  Bob's  death 
still  made  no  sense  to  me.”  Nc 
note,  no  statement  to  the  worl 
had  been  left  behind.  But  ther 
was  little  time  to  ponder  these 
matters,  since  it  had  now  beei 
determined  that  the  body,  if 
it  were  to  be  buried  in  Max- 
well's purchased  plot  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  needed,  by 
Jewish  religious  law,  to  arrivi 
in  Israel  before  dusk  on  the 
Friday  of  that  week,  in  time  fc 
the  Sabbath.  This  timetable 
was  met,  at  considerable  exist 
to  the  thoroughness  of  proce- 
dures in  Tenerife. 

It  was  on  the  Saturday,  in 
Tel  Aviv,  that  Dr  West,  his 
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Guy  s Hospital),  and  some 
raehcoUeagues,  were  enal 
to  perform  their  own  post- 
tom examination,  at  the  In 
tute  of  Forensic  Medicine 
video  recording  of  the  proi 
was  made,  and  subsequent 
l-aked  to  the  magazine  Pat 
Match.  In  Tenerife,  the  im 
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Who  wanted  him  dead? 

. A JLMOST  everyone  had  some  reason  to  1.  But  to  do 
ZA'  wish  him  out  of  the  way.  As  Rupert  that,  one  had 

/ VAllason  MP,  also  known  as  the  writer  to  keep  op 


. A JLMOST  everyone  had  some  reason  to 
ZA'  wish  him  out  of  the  way . As  Rupert 
/ VAllason  MP.  also  known  as  the  writer 
Nigel  West,  has  ft.  “The  number  of  people 
who  would  have  been  willing  to  undertake 
that  particular  exercise  must  be  able  to  form 
a queue  right  round  the  entire  block."  They 
Included  such  candidates  as  the  Iranians, 
whose  erstwhile  leader.  Ayatollah  Khomei- 
ni, Maxwell  had  insulted  in  a speech  to  the 
headquarters  staff  of  the  DK  Land  Forces  of 
the  British  Army.  “Let  us  deal  with  the  bar- 
barian in  his  own  coin,  the  only  coin  that  so 
diseased  and  underdeveloped  a mind  can 
understand,  the  coin  of  a price  on  his  head.” 
He  had  nominated  yinimlllkw?- 
Xn  New  York,  more  recently,  some  of  the 

rnnK-nin  trade  nninnc  haH  taken  less  than 

kindly  to  Maxwell's  “rationalisation”  of  the 
Daily  News  workforce.  “A  senior  mob  per- 
son” was  reported  as  saying:  “If  you  go  on 
acting  like  this,  you’re  going  to  end  up  in  the 
East  River  with  your  throat  cut" 

The  international  political  community 
had  particular  reasons  to  be  alarmed  by 
Maxwell's  recent  activities.  Many  nations 
held  information  on  him,  but  only  recently 
had  the  evidence  begun  to  be  drawn  together 
—notably  by  Maxwell  himself.  Seymour 
Hersh's  arms-dealing  allegations,  in  which 
were  newly  in  the  public  domain.  Yitzhak 
Shamir  had  rebutted  those  parts  or  the  story 
that  implicated  him,  although  Maxwell’s 
swaggerings  in  the  interview  he  gave  Play- 
boy shortly  before  his  death  again  suggested 
close  links  between  the  two  men.  Maxwell 
had  claimed  that  his  policy  and  Shamir's 
were  identical,  that  he  had  represented  Sha- 
mir in  talks  with  James  Baker,  that  be  had 
been  instrumental  In  cooling  the  Israeli  res- 
ponse to  Iraqi  missile  attacks.  Bow  much 
more  of  Israel’s  private  business  was  he  pre- 
pared to  reveal?  His  writs  against  Hersh  and 
bis  publisher,  and  ADason  and  Galloway, 
who  had  raised  questions  in  Parliamenton 
the  subject  would  be  defended:  dangerous 
witnesses  would  be  brought  to  court  But  the 
death  of  the  litigant  would  close  the  cases. 

There  were  yet  more  possibilities.  In  the 
conventional  business  world,  there  are  not 
many  creditors  who  feel  so  strongly  about 
unpaid  debts  that  only  the  death  of  the 
debtor  will  give  satisfaction;  but  in  his 
money-laundering  activities.  Maxwell  was 
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Some  unions  didn  t like  'rationalisation ' 

dealing with  a new  genera  tinn  ofpost-Com- 
munist  trader,  practising  a capitalism  that 
took  little  account  of  traditional  business 
ethics,  and  st£Q  had  access  to  Cold  War  meth- 
ods of  enforcement.  Maxwell’s  empire  was  a 
shambles  ofhigh-ihterest  obligations:  if  a 
debt  had  been  called  in,  and  it  was  discov- 
ered that  Maxwell  had  “adopted”  thefcmds 
nni)  committed  them  elsewhere  in  his  em- 
pire, some  old  friends  might  have  turned 
against  him,  definitively. 

The  KGB,  the  old  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party , and  the  former  Bulgarian 
government  all  had  interests  here,  and  be- 
tween them,  in  the  past  they  had  worked  up 
some  picturesque  ways  of  doing  away  with 
undesirables.  It  is  interesting  that  nobody  in 
the  former  Eastern  bloc  appears  to  believe 
that  Maxwell  met  a natural  end.  As  Stanislav 
Sorokin  of  the  KGB  has  declared,  “I  think  it 
was  a contract  killing  performed  v^y  pro- 
fessionally to  look  like  suicide."  Felix  Sviri- 
dov*s  formulation  is  that  “somebody  helped 
himtodie’,.  I 


. But  to  do 
that,  one  had 
to  keep  np 
with  Max- 
well's er- 
ratic and 
often  impro- 
vised move- 
ments. It 
was  the  Brit- 
ish them- 
selves who 
were  now 
tracking  him 
most  assidu- 
ously. Inves- 
tigative 

reporters  for  Ayatollah  Khomeini . . . 
the  Flnan-  Maxwell  insulted  him 
cial  Times 

revealed  on  June  15, 1992  that,  at  the  time  of 
Maxwell’s  death,  a full  intelligence  report 
was  prepared  for  the  Joint  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee. It  is  clear  that  thorough  records  had 
been  kept  on  his  movements.  But  these  bad 
now  been  augmented  by  a variety  of  elec- 
tronic surveillances  made  necessary — and 
possible — by  the  latest  developments  in 
communications  technology. 

It  fell  to  Mr  Robin  Robison,  a former  ad- 
ministrative officer  for  the  JIC,  to  reveal  in 
the  same  report  that  Government  Communi- 
cations Headquarters  (GCHQ),  the  Chelten- 
ham intelligence  centre,  was  keepings  close 
watch  on  Maxwell  in  1989.  two  years  before 
his  death.  Mr  Robison,  who  had  been 
spurred  to  make  these  disclosures  by  his 
Quaker  principles,  said:  “The  sigmt  (signals 
intelligence!  I saw  In  the  autumn  of  1989 
Included  intelligence  data  on  Robert  Max- 
well taken  from  telephone  conversations 
and  faxes  intercepted  in  Israel  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, probably  from  his  yacht,  the  Lady 
Ghislaine.”  Mr  Robison  recalled  that  the 
information  had  been  variously  distributed, 
according  to  content  among  the  offices  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  cabinet  ministers,  and 
officials  he  identified  as  representing  the 
Bank  ofEngland. 

In  late  1989.  the  most  politically  active  and 
exciting  phase  In  Maxwell's  career  bad  only 
Just  begun,  with  the  tell  of  the  Berlin  Wall.  It 
is  inconceivable  that  GCHQ's  surveillance 
can  have  relaxed  at  this  point:  it  will  have 
intensified,  not  only  because  Maxwell’s  ac- 
tivities were  becoming  intrinsically  more 
Interesting  month  by  month,  but  because  the 
surveillance  methods  themselves  were  be- 
coming more  formidably  cute.  Where  Max- 
well himself  was  stuffing  his  employees’ 
telephones  with  clumsy  and  discoverable 
bogs,  the  eavesdroppers  on  his  own  affairs 
were  able  to  aim  lasers  at  window  panes,  and 
read  speech  from  the  vibrations  of  the  glass. 
Among  the  bodies  licensed  by  the  Intercep- 
tion of  Communications  Act  of  1985  to  auth- 
orise phone- tapping  had  been  the  Depart- 
ment ofTradeand  Industry —the  enemy 
who  had  once  judged  Maxwell  unfit  to  exer- 
cise stewardship  of  a public  company. 

First  reports  of  the  government  listening- 
posts'  involvement  were  amplified  by  the 
Guardian,  who  reported  that  communica- 
tions from  the  Maxwell  yacht  “ — were  inter- 
cepted by  GCHQ,  with  the  help  of  British 
submarines,  after  a tip-off  from  the  CIA  in 
the  late  Eighties  that  he  was  suspected  of 
being  involved  Inarms  deals.  His  conversa- 
tions were  sent  by  tow  frequently  trans- 
mission to  GCHQ's  outstation  at  Edzell  on 
Tayside.  Scotland.' * This  information  came 
evidently  from  a different  source,  since  it 
was  presented  as  “corroboration”  erf  Robi- 
son's disclosures.  Such  evidence  of  collusion 
between  the  CIA  and  the  British  intelligence 
services  may  have  been  the  beginning  of  the 
end  for  Maxwell,  certainly  in  a commercial 
sense. 

In  a way  it  is  surprisingthat  his  credit, 
being  busily  withdrawn  at  the  tone  ofhls 
death,  was  allowed  to  endure  so  long. 
Maxwell  was  embarrassing  everybody. 


Continued  from  opposite  page 

have  fallen  overboard  acciden- 
tally: but  the  sea  was  not 
rough,  there  were  no  abrupt 
changes  of  course,  and  ‘‘one 
would  have  to  do  something 
quite  active  to  fell  over".  The 
third  option,  says  Dr  West,  is 
suicide:  “And  clearly  the  prob- 
lems that  he  had  at  that  time 
could  cause  a person  to  kill 
themselves." 


THE  fourth  option  is 
murder.  “In  order  to 
demonstrate  that,  at 
least  hum  a pathol- 
ogy point  of  view, 
one's  got  to  have  in- 
juries which  are  suggestive,  or 
even  characteristic  of  an  as- 
sault Now,  whilst  some  of  the 
injuries  could  have  occurred 
during  an  assault  I could  see 
nothing  which  Indicated  there 
had  been  an  assault"  This  de- 
terminedly non-controversial- 
ist stance  would  later  emerge 
as  an  area  of  disagreement  be- 
tween Dr  West  and  his  Israeli 
colleagues.  Unfortunately, 
the  possibility  of  violence  in- 
volved the  very  category  of  evi- 
dence most  clumsily,  and  effi- 
ciently, obscured  by  the 
Spanish  post-mortem,  and  in- 
deed the  contemporaneous 
efforts  of  the  police.  *1  don’t 
think  the  Spanish  police  inves- 
tigation was  particularly  thor- 
ough, so  a lot  of  the  evidence 
which  could  have  assisted  in 
saying  whether  we  were  deal- 
ing with  a suicide  or  a homi- 
cide wasn’t  gathered."  West 
was  therefore  left  In  the  posi- 
tion erf  being  unable  to  rule  out 
the  murder  theory,  ‘Tve  got  no 
positive  evidence  of  homicide 
so  it  remains  a possibility,  one 
which  one  simply  can't 
exclude." 

As  for  the  manner  of  Max- 
wen's  entry  into  the  water,  the 
most  indicative  evidence 
found  by  West  here  was  "a  tear 
of  a feirly  large  muscle  in  the 
back  erf  the  shoulder  blade,  not 
caused  by  impact  but  caused 
by  violent  stretching  of  that 
muscle”.  This  damage  is  con- 
sistent with  Maxwell's  "hold- 
ing on  to  something  and  his 
body  suddenly  dropping  so 
that  the  shoulder  takes  all  his 
weight,  even  for  a relatively 
short  time.  He  wasn't  particu- 
larly fit,  so  that  the  muscle 
wouldn't  be  able  to  cope  with 
this  sudden  violent  wrenching; 
it  would  simply  split"  Since 
Maxwell  “was  clearly  alive 
when  the  muscles  received  the 
damage",  this  injury  suggests 
that  Maxwell  clung  briefly  to 
some  projecting  part  of  the  ves- 
sel, such  as  the  rail,  but  was 
unable  to  hold  on.  So  It  Is  con- 
ceivable that  Maxwell’s  entry 
into  the  sea  was  voluntary  and 
gradual,  until  the  moment 
when  he  dropped  and  was 
wrenched  away  into  the  wake 
of  the  Lady  Ghislaine.  To  cause 
the  tears.  Maxwell  would  haw 
needed  to  be  hanging  on  by  his 

left  hand:  he  was  indeed  left- 
handed. 

At  the  same  time,  it  does  not 
seem  particularly  likely  that  a 
man  who  swam  wen,  and  to 
whom  swimming  was  a plea- 
sure, would  have  chosen  such 
an  anti-instinctive  way  to  die. 
Neither  does  Maxwell  appear 
to  have  made  any  preparations 
for  the  moment  of  his  depar- 


ture. Suicides,  who  are  other- 
wise sane.  commonly  nerve 
themselves  up  with  a large  in- 
take of  alcohol,  but  Maxwell's 
organs  gave  no  evidence  of  any 
such  ingestion.  Betty  Maxwell 
re-emphasised  at  her  sons' 
trial  her  astonishment  at  the 
lack  of  any  final  note  or  mes- 
sage. It  must  have  been  a dark 
night  of  the  soul  indeed  if  Max- 
well merely  walked  out  on 
deck,  locked  his  door,  and 
dropped  first  the  key,  and  then 
his  life,  into  the  ocean. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  an 
assassin,  it  was  necessary  only 
to  get  Maxwell  into  the  water. 
He  would  soon  be  left  far  be- 
hind: a 22-stone  man,  alone  in  a 
cold  sea  at  night  Maxwell 
would  not  go  quietly,  so  it 
would  be  necessary  to  hit  him 
first  an  injury  noted  in  the 
area  of  the  right  ear — with 
bruising  severe  enough  to  sur- 
vive the  embalming  process --- 
went  unexplained,  as  did  a cu- 
rious bruise  on  the  shoulder. 
As  Dr  West  admits,  “I  can’t 
explain  the  patterned  Injury 
on  the  back  of  the  shoulder, 
this  little,  relatively  superfi- 
cial bruise  which  has  left  a 
pattern  of  some  sort  of  fabric 
on  the  surface  of  the  skin."  But 
if  Maxwell  was  assaulted 
within  his  stateroom,  there 
were  a good  many  fabric-cov- 
ered surfaces  against  which  he 
could  have  fallen  heavily 
enough  to  sustain  an  impact 
bruise  of  this  kind. 

It  is  imaginable  that  a Max- 
well thus  assaulted  could  have 
recovered  sufficiently  to  resist 
being  bundled  into  the  sea  and 
hung  on  long  enough  to  tear 
his  shoulder  muscles.  Then 
either  his  attackers,  or  the 
pain  of  his  injury,  loosened  his 
grip.  After  that,  he  was  lost  — 
or  so  an  assailant  would  be  en- 
titled to  assume.  But  Maxwell, 
returned  to  consciousness  by 
the  cold  slap  of  water,  had  one 
more  hope.  His  shoulder  in- 
jury would  have  made  it  im- 
possibly painfhl  to  swim,  and 
besides,  there  was  nowhere  to 
swim  to  in  the  dark:  but  if  he 
could  float  for  long  enough  on 
the  “flat  calm"  waters,  day 
would  break  and  he  might  be 
spotted.  So  he  lay  on  his  back 
in  the  water  and  waited  for 
sunrise.  The  combination  of 
agony  and  fear  a man  in.  that 
position  would  suffer  is  un- 
comfortable to  imagine. 

’nils  was  not  a northern  sea. 
but  the  month  was  November, 
and  after  just  10  minutes  of 
swimming  on  arecent  day,  the 
water  had  been  judged  too 
cold.  So  it  was  while  the  float- 
ing Maxwell  waited  that  hypo- 
thermia overcame  him.  The 
posture  in  which  his  body  was 
found,  face- up  to  the  sky — 
most  unusual  in  a person  sup- 
posedly drowned— may  well 
have  been  the  one  in  which  he 
died.  Since  the  classic  symp- 
toms neither  of  drowning  nor 
of  disease-induced  heart  fail- 
ure were  found,  the  probabil- 
ity Is  strong  that  Maxwell  died 
of  reduction  In  body  tempera- 
ture — effectively,  of  exposure. 
Buoyant  with  body-fiat  he  con- 
tinued to  float  Above  all,  his 
outspread  posture  in  the  water 
indicates  that  far  from  seeking 
death,  he  was  doing  the  only 
thing  he  could  to  survive. 
Motives  for  a face-saving  ho- 


I micide are  embarrassingly 
abundant  The  practicalities  of 
the  matter  are  not  necessarily 
complex  either.  Three  schemes 
suggest  thernselvesfor  getting 
the  victim  into  the  sea.  A per- 
son or  persons  unknown  on 
the  vessel  could  have  done  it; 
strangers  could  have  boarded 
the  boat  and  carried  out  the 
operation  without  the  crew's 
knowledge;  or  the  whole  event 
could  have  taken  place  by  ar- 
rangement with  the  crew 
turning  a blind  eye.  Captain 
Rankin  dismisses  the  idea  of  a 
boarding  party  at  sea  — even 
one  with  the  kind  of  training 
our  own  Special  Boat  Service 
receives,  “Without  being  de- 
tected? I would  say  not  poss- 
ible, because  even  if  there  isn’t 
somebody  on  the  aft  deck,  we 
do  have  other  equipment  for 
detecting  other  boats . ..  The 
instructions  to  the  crew  were: 
any  vessel  that  comes  within 
five  miles  of  this  boat  I am  to  be 
called — I,  the  captain,  am  to 
be  called.  Nobody  railed  me." 
Rankin  also  dismisses  the  per- 
sistent rumour  that  there  ex- 
ists a satellite  photograph 
showing  another  boat  along- 
side the  Lady  Ghislaine. 

"That’s  the  first  Fve  ever  heard 
about  a satellite  photograph  — 
and  why  would  somebody  be 
taking  a satellite  photograph 
of  the  boat?  Does  that  mean 
they're  taking  satellite  photo- 
graphs of  all  boats  as  time  goes 
on?  I don’t  know.”  As  Rankin 
is  aware,  the  presence  of  Max- 
well on  board  his  vessel 
answers  these  questions  in 
advance. 

The  British  attitude  to  these 
events  has  been  strangely  pas- 
sive. Not  so  the  French.  Parls- 
Match,  having  received  from 
Israel  the  80-minute  video  of 
the  second,  four -hour  autopsy 
— evidently  from  a source  who 
felt  the  proceedings  called  for  a 
third  opinion,  and  a non-Brit- 
ish one  —made  it  the  subject  of 
a large  report  in  their  edition 
of  January  9, 1992.  The  convic- 
tion the  magazine  reached,  in 
consultation  with  experts  erf  its 
own  who  saw  the  tape  {but 
nothing  but  the  tape),  was  that 
Maxwell  had  been  attacked  be- 
fore death,  and  possibly  vio- 1 
lently  beaten.  The  nose  and 
one  ear  showed  signs  of  impact 
and  on  the  body  were  found 
several  haemotamas — swell- 
ing; containing  blood — which 
are  the  body’s  common  res- 
ponse to  heavy  blows.  Profes- 
sor Louis  Roche,  a former  pres- 
ident of  the  International 
Academy  of  Forensic  Medi- 
cine, drew  attention  to  three 
such  haematomas.  “They  are 
not  very  serious  in  them- 
selves." he  commented,  “but 
they  prove  that  there  was 
trauma"  before  death. 


tial  source",  Paris- Match 
added.  Dr  Levy  had  expressed 
himself  more  forcefully  in  the 
immediate  aftermath  of  the  ex- 
amination. “What  is  certain," 
be  was  reported  as  saying 
“is  that,  if  they  hadn’t  hit  him. 
Maxwell  would  still  be  alive 
today." 

This  controversy  was 
revived  at  the  London  trial  of 
IanandKevinMaxwelLDr  Je- 
hu da  Hiss,  director  of  the  Fo- 
rensic Institute  in  Tel  Aviv 
and  another  of  the  team , 
pointed  out  in  court  that,  if 
Maxwell  had  jumped  volun- 
tarily into  the  sea,  “obviously 
neither  the  lacerations  nor  the 
haematoma  would  have  been 
present1.  Even  ifhe  had  sud- 
denly changed  his  mind  and 
tried  to  cling  on  to  the  vessel, 
those  particular  injuries 
remained  hard  to  account  for. 
"For  these  reasons,"  Dr  Hiss 
concluded,  ‘it  is  my  opinion 
that  it  is  unlikely  the  deceased 
committed  suicide.  It  is  more 
likely  that  he  fell  involuntarily 
into  the  sea  either  as  a result  of 
accident  or  homicide." 

On  the  same  day.  a state- 
ment from  Dr  Jane  Ward,  a 
Lecturer  in  Physiology  at 
Guy's  and  St  Thomas’s  hospi- 
tals. was  read  into  the  proceed- 
ings, raising  the  possibility 
that  Maxwell  had  suffered 
“micturition  syncope",  a con- 
dition which  causes  men,  in 
particular,  to  feint  while  uri- 
nating. Maxwell  was  in  the 
babit  of  relieving  himself  over 
the  side  of  the  boat  at  night 
(and.  if  his  employees  are  to  be 
believed,  over  the  side  of  the 
Mirror  building  during  the 
day).  But  such  a theory  would 
seem  to  be  subject  to  the  same 
drawbacks  as  those  cited  by  Dr 


West  as  making  a heart  attack 
an  unlikely  cause:  “I  don't 
think  that  be  would  have 
dropped  from  disease  and  then 
fallen  into  the  water,  he  would 
have  ended  upon  the  deck,  and 
I don’t  think  once  he's  on  the 
deck  he  could  simply  roll  into 
the  sea."  Dr  West,  who  had 
visited  the  yacht  had  gone  fur- 
ther: Maxwell  would  have 
needed  to  do  "something  quite 
active',  he  said,  in  order  to  fall 
over  the  side.  And.  in  the  un- 
likely event  that  Maxwell  did 
feint  and  then  toppled  over  the 
rail,  his  impact  and  muscle  in- 
juries are  still  to  be  accounted 
for.  All  in  all,  murder  remains 
the  one  explanation  which  no 
medical  expert  is  able  to  set 
aside. 

RUSSELL  DAVIES  Is  a 
distinguished  freelance  writer 
and  broadcaster.  He  has 
presented  more  than  60  editions 
at  What  The  Papers  Say.  He 
never  worked  tor  Robert  Maxwell 
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Defending  their 
conclusions  in 
the  following 
week’s  issue, 
Paris-Match 
stated  that  they 

had  consul  ted  Dr  Birtolan 
Levy,  the  Hungarian-born  pa- 
thologist who  had  taken  part 
in  the  Tel  Aviv  post-mortem. 
He  had  told  them  somewhat- 
enigmatically  that  "It  wasn’t 
the  Holy  Ghost  who  did  what 
was  done  to  Maxwell"  Accord- 
ing to  a “reliable  but  confiden- 
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Leave 
justice 
to  judges 


ROBERT  Maxwell  was  innocent  OK? 
Not  quite.  But  in  the  famous  phrase 
of  Pandora  Maxwell,  the  jury  in  the 
nine-month  trial  of  her  husband  and 
brother-in-law  returned  yesterday  to  tell 
the  Serious  Fraud  Office  to  •‘piss  off”.  The 
two  youngest  sons  of  the  rogue  publisher 
were  both  found  not  guilty  at  the  end  of 

the  trial  stemming  from  the  missing  mil- 
lions of  Maxwell  pension  money.  So  were 
two  codefendants,  one  live  and  one  dead. 
The  late  Robert  Maxwell,  included  as  a co- 
defendant  on  one  of  two  charges,  was 
implicitly  exonerated.  George  Staple, 
director  of  the  SFO,  was  philosophical: 
“The  criminal  justice  system  has  func- 
tioned in  the  way  it  is  designed  to  do  so." 
Not  quite  your  honour. 

The  strategy  in  this  latest  trial  was 
clear  enough.  After  a succession  of  di- 
sastrous failures  to  achieve  a conviction 
in  complex  City  frauds,  the  SFO  re-or- 
dered its  approach. 

This  time  the  charges  could  not 
have  been  more  simple.  Just  two 
charges  based  on  one  common'  law 
offence  of  conspiracy  to  defraud  involv- 
ing two  sets  of  assets:  one  bundle  of  £100 


million  shares  and  another  of  £22  mil- 
lion, Kevin,  the  younger  son,  was  linked 
to  Robert  on  one  charge,  a move  which 
seemed  certain  to  send  him  down. 
Indeed,  defence  lawyers  strove  — in 
lengthy  arguments  in  the  absence  of  the 
jury  — to  have  the  trial  halted  because 
Robert  Maxwell’s  name  was  “synony- 
mous with  fraud”.  Yet  still  the  jury 
returned  a not  guilty  verdict 

Does  this  mean  Roskill  was  right?  It 
is  now  10  years  since  the  Roskill  Com- 
mittee proposed  special  tribunals  for 
complex  city  fraud.  Instead  of  trial  by 
jury  there  would  be  a judge  with  two 
expert  assessors  in  perhaps  a dozen 
cases  out  of  the  5,000  frauds  a year.  In 
principle  this  has  been  supported  in 
these  columns.  Mr  Justice  Henry,  who 
presided  over  both  Guinness  trials,  has 
rightly  called  for  quicker  and  cheaper 
fraud  trials.  . Yet  it  is  three  and  a half 
years  since  the  Maxwell  brothers  were 
arrested.  The  legal  and  court  costs  since 
then  are  almost  as  shameful  as  the  miss- 
ing £400  million  from  the  Maxwell  pen- 
sion funds.  Total  cost  of  the  trial  and 
investigation  is  estimated  at  £30  million. 

The  Maxwell  case  was  not  quick  but 
it  was  meant  to  be  simple.  Predictably, 
the  lawyers  were  able  to  make  sure  even 
the  simple  charges  were  complicated. 
The  jury  was  told  about  tax  avoidance 
schemes,  devised  by  a former  Inland 
Revenue  officer,  that  were  so  complex 
that  several  QCs  were  called  to  explain 
them.  They  heard  about  massive  sums 
regularly  switched,  borrowed,  and  trans- 
ferred between  a labyrinth  of  companies 
in  the  Maxwell  empire. 

And  yet,  our  city  reporter  at  the  trial 


remains  sympathetic  to  the  jury’s  ver- 
dict It  Is  not  enough  to  draft  simple 
charges.  They  also  have  to  he  proved: . 
that  there  was  a dishonest  agreement  to 
defraud.  The  prosecution  argued  that  the 
shares  belonged  to  the  investment  com- 
pany which  administered  the  Maxwell 
Group’s  multi-million.- pound  pension 
schemes  and  were  not  for  Maxwell  to 
trade  or  pledge;  the  Maxwell  brothers 
claimed  they  had  been  transferred  to  the 
Robert  Maxwell  Group,  a private  side  of 
the  Maxwell  empire,  and  were  available 
to  be  traded. 

Maxwell  looks  like  a case  of  a jury 
understanding  tbe  issues  .but  being 
unconvinced  by  the  Crown’s  arguments. 
They  took  the  trial  seriously,  put  their  job 
before  their  personal  lives,  retired  for  11 
days  and  even  asked  to  sit  on  Saturday. 
What  the  SFO  needs  to  do  is  reassess  its 
strategy.  This  prosecution  was  neither  . 
simple  nor  quick.  Is  this  inevitable?  Were 
its  court  tactics  right?  Will  defence  law- 
yers always  be  able  to  muddy  the  sim- 
plest of  indictments?  Would  a RoskiU- 
style  tribunal,  able  to  handle  complex 
charges,  have  been  fairer? 

Last  year’s  review  of  the  SFO 
rejected  the  idea  of  merging  it  with  the 
Crown  Prosecution  Service  (CPS).  That 
was  right.  The  CPS  is  making  enough 
mistakes  without  taking  on  major  fraud. 
Last  year  the  SFO  was  handling  50  active 
cases  involving  £5  billion  in  fraud. 

All  33,000  Maxwell  pensioners  have 
recently  been  promised  that  their  long- 
term future  is  secure  but  no  one  should 
forget  the  liquidator’s  comments:  'T  have 
never  come  across  a case  that  involved 
so  much  suffering” 


Every  minute 
Body  matters 

THE  Prime  Minister,  a Conservative 
backbencher  said  this  weds,  “is  think- 
ing electorally  all  the  tune”.  Ah  yes,  but 
which  election?  The  general  election 
which  the  country  wants  and  needs?  Or 
the  leadership  one  which  surfaced  again 
at  Westminster  this  week,  less  than  six 
months  after  John  Major  had  supposedly 
routed  his  enemies  for  ever? 

The  trouble  for  Mr  Major  is  that  once 
again  the  two  cannot  easily  be  disentan- 
gled. The  fundamental  problem  facing  the 
Conservatives  is  that  they  continue  to  be 
40  points  behind  in.  the  unadjusted  opin- 
ion palls  and  nearly  20  adrift  in  the  ad- 
justed ones.  Faced  with  these  figures, ' 
Conservative  morale,  which  has  been 
poor  at  the  best  of  times  for  at  least  a 
year,  becomes  dire.  MPs  decide  to  throw 
in  the  towel  on  their  political  careers. 
Peter  Lilley  abandons  a seat  which  he  has 
held  for  13  years  because  a 9,000-plus 
majority  is  too  small  to  defend.  The 
gloves  come  off  in  the  internal  party 
battle,  as  candidates  jockey  for  the  leader- 
ship contest  that  is  to  come  and  previ- 
ously loyal  supporters  break  rank  to  de- 
nounce rival  wings  of  the  party. 

No  wonder  Mr  Major  let  it  be  known 
on  Thursday  night  that  Central  Office  has 
cleared  the  decks  for  a possible  October 
general  election.  By  doing  so  he  hopes  to 
nip  the  leadership  challenge  talk  in  the 
bud.  No  wonder  that  on  the  same  day  he 
engineered  a reduction  of  interest  rates 
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by  agreeing  to  publish  a White  Paper  JJJ 
Srowlater  this year. Three  moves  hke 
that°nSan  that  the  threat  must  have  been 

now,  ten 

what  wiE  it  be  like  if  the  pdls  go  on 
♦piling  the  same  tale  of 

thfisnring  ^ tf  die  Conservatives  are 

dobtered  in  the  May  local  elections?  The 
question  implies  its  own  answer,  though 
that  does  not  guarantee  that  MrMajoj; 
will  faR.  His  reputation  as  party  fix«- 
has  always  been  strong  and  has  Ira i en- 
hanced by  the  revelation  last  month  that 
Michael  Heseltine  was  squared  for  the 
dsDUtv  prime  ministership  before  last 
summer’s  leadership  contest  There  is  a 
lot  going  on  behind  the  dosed  doors  at  the 
moment,  that  much  is  certain- 

Yet  the  consequences  for  Mr  Major 
are  that  everything  he  says  in  public  is 
read  in  two  ways — at  face  value  and,  at  a 
deeper  level,  for  what  it  implies  about  the 
future  of  his  party.  Yesterday  provided  a 
classic  example  of  that  hall  of  mirrors. 
Mr  Major  went  to  Birmingham  ana 
launched  a powerful  but  largely  fantastic 
attack  on  the  Maastricht  social  chapter. 
Who  was  all  this  aimed  at?  An  Institute  of 
Directors  lunch?  West  Midlands  floating 
voters  who  have  heard  it  all  a dozen  times 
before?  Or  was  the  audience  just  Sir  Rich- 
ard Body,  as  the  price  of  a vote  in  an 
uncertain  future?  It’s  a terrible  thought 
But  it  is  what  we  have  come  to  expect 
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Stake  doesn’t 
quite  sizzle 


The  march  of  a martial  law 


THERE  are  no  weight- 
ier subjects  than, 
crime  and  punish- 
ment, none  more  diffi- 
cult to  understand, 
none  so  subject  to  competing 
political  interpretation. 

Crime  rips  away  our  preten- 
sions to  social  harmony, 
undermines  our  sense  of  secu- 
rity, inflames  and  enrages  us 
like  nothing  else. 

Every  poll  shows  that  it 
stands  higher  on  the  list  of 
ordinary  peoples'  worries 
than  job  loss,  serious  illness, 
or  injury  in  accidents.  Experi- 
enced, it  brings  with  it  fear, 
violation,  tears  of  anger  and 
despair.  Observed,  it  brings 
out  the  avenging  theorist 
aiming  to  identify  enemies 
worse  than  the  criminals  — 
those  responsible  for  the 
causes  of  crime.  The  latest 
British  report  according  to 
which  a third  of  young  men 
are  now  involved  in  crime 
and.  worse.  Likely  to  continue 
in  it  after  25,  reinforces  the 
impression  that  crime  is  ris- 
ing on  a world-wide  basis  in  a 
puzzling  and  frightening  way. 

In  South  Africa,  whites  are 
fleeing  the  country  not 
because  of  any  political  break- 
down but  because  of  mug- 
gings, carjacking,  rapes,  and 
burglaries.  In  Mexico  City. 


which  last  year  experienced 
its  worst  crime  year  ever  with 
over  600  serious  crimes  a day, 
the  fortification  of  middle 
class  districts,  now  a familiar 
process  all  over  the  world,  pro- 
ceeds at  rapid  pace.  In  Delhi, 
whole  families  are  killed  in 
brutal  burglaries  and  estates 
are  dubbing  together  to  hire 
more  guards,  since  the  police 
are  regarded  as  ineffective.  In 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  December,  a 
hundred  thousand  rallied  to 
protest  against  rising  crime. 

In  the  United  States,  how- 
ever. there  is.  supposedly,  a 
different  picture.  In  most 
large  cities  crime  is  down  for 
the  fourth  year  running. 
Policemen  from  many 
countries  are  beating  a path  to 
New  York,  where  plunging 
crime  figures  led  New  York 
magazine  to  lead  last  year 
with  an  article  headlined 
“The  End  of  Crime  As  We 
Know  It".  In  fact  expert  esti- 
mates of  future  crime  in 
America  show  similar  tenden- 
cies to  those  which  the  British 
study  illuminates.  One  Amer- 
ican report  described  by 
Janet  Reno,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, as  "a  road  map  of  future 
crime"  predicts  a coming  rise 
in  crime  driven  byjuveniles 
aged  6 to  17.  It  projects  that  by 
2010,  there  will  be  a quarter  of 


a million  arrests  of  children  of 
this  age  for  violent  crimes. 

Given  that  America  is  an 
excessively  violent  society, 
with  criminal  problems  far 
worse  than  those  of  most  other 
countries,  it  is  amazing  that 
the  world  takes  such  notice  of 
the  American  police  and  crim- 
inal justice  system.  Yet  their 
influence  is  undoubtedly  per- 
vasive, perhaps  in  part  be- 
cause of  television  glamorisa- 
tion.lt  can  be  seen  in  the 
detail  of  uniform,  accoutre- 
ments. in  jargon  and  slang, 
and  in  earlier  organisational 
changes  like  the  formation  of 
armed  reaction  teams.  The 
most  critical  of  the  changes 
that  can  be  attributed,  in  part, 
to  the  American  example,  is 
that  toward  a more  collective 
style  of  policing. 

Tbe  world’s  model  used  to 
be  Scotland  Yard.  What  the 
Yard  represented,  in  the  ideal, 
was  the  inexorable  closing  in 
of  justice  on  the  individual 
criminal  through  precise 
reconstruction  of  his  crime.  It 
was  about  crime  solving  and 
not  crime  suppression.  What 
the  new  model  represents  is 
not  the  long  arm  of  the  law  but 
the  army  of  the  law.  The  most 
worrying  thing  about  new  di- 
rections in  policing  is  that 
they  have  begun  to  take  on  a 


quasi-military  aspect  Dealing 
with  crime  may  be  beginning 
to  be  separated  from  the  ques-. 
tion  of  Innocence  or  guilt  ex- 
cept in  a rather  generalised 
way,  and  from  detection  and 
the  investigation  of  particular 
offences.  Some  would  go  as  far 
as  to  say  it  is  beginning  to  be 
dealt  with  as  if  it  were  an 
insurgency.  It  is  perhaps  no 
accident  that  many  senior 
police  officers  in  the  United 
States  are  Vietnam  veterans. 
One  reporter  covering  Wil- 
liam Bratton,  tbe  New  York 
police  commissioner,  could 
not  help  but  recall  search  and 
destroy  operations  in  the 
South  Vietnamese  delta. 

It  is  true  that  we  always 
used  in  the  past  in  America 
and  Europe,  to  refer  to  “the 
war  against  crime".  That 
phrase,  however,  was  really  to 
do  with  the  struggle  against 
organised  crime.  What  is 
emerging  now  is  a military 
approach  to  the  widespread 
disorder  of  the  cities  and  the 
relatively  small  scale,  if  nev- 
ertheless vicious,  crimes  of  in- 
creasingly large  numbers  of 
young  men.  The  solution  of  in- 
dividual crimes  may  now  be 
neglected  in  order  to  identify, 
isolate  and  suppress  the  crim- 
inal “class"  They  will  be  con- 
stantly picked  up.  searched. 


prosecuted  for  loitering, 
drinking,  carrying  weapons. 
Offences  will  often  be  gener- 
ated in  this  way,  and  in  others, 
like  stings  of  various  kinds. 
The  offenders  will  be  impris- 
oned In  large  numbers.  The 
latest  statistics  show  that  one 
in  three  young  black  males  in 
America  are  In  prison  or 
under  another  form  of  crimi- 
nal surveillance. 

The  huge  figures  in  Amer- 
ica are  well  known — a tri- 
pling of  the  prison  population 
since  1980  — but  prison  popu- 
lations are  also  rising  in  Brit- 
ain and  many  other  countries. 
Asfor  bigger  crime,  the  thesis 

of  a shift  to  a military  ap- 
proach is  supported  by  moves 
in  a number  of  countries,  in- 
cluding Britain . to  bring  their 
espionage  services  into  the 
crime  fight.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  say  that  individual 
crime  solving  has  been  per- 
manently downgraded  .But 
policing  often  now  begins 
with  the  criminal  rather  than 
the  crime,  as  is  shown  by  the 
constant  tales  of  citizens 
reporting  crimes  to  police 
who  make  only  minimal 
efforts  to  pursue  them.  If  pro- 
ven titive  policing  can  be  com- 
pared, in  tendency  if  not  in 
any  complete  way,  with  mili- 
tary sweeps,  subsidy  schemes 


David  McKie 


for  disadvantaged  areas,  like 
those  just  announced  in 
France,  show  some  similar- 
ities to  the  hearts  and  minds 
campaigns  that  used  to 
accompany  them. 

The  whole  complex  of  crimi- 
nals, police,  private  security 
forces,  security  equipment 
manufacturers,  courts,  and 
prisons  is  growing:  It  is  an  ex- 
traordinary industry  that  we 
should,  at  least  occasionally, 
reflect  on  as  one  inter-related 
thing.  Professor  Lawrence  M 
Friedman,  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. the  author  of  Crime  and 
Punishment  in  American  His- 
tory. wrote  of  his  subject  as 
"baffling  and  Immense:  frag- 
mented into  a thousand  pieces; 
unwieldy,  stubborn:  hidden  in 
dark  places”.  His  words  sug- 
gest that  while  there  should  be 
no  easy  dismissal  of  certain 
policing  methods,  the  most  im- 
portant characteristic  of  an 
effective  system  of  crim Inal 
justice  is  that  It  should  dis- 
criminate. never  neglecting 
the  individual  and  the  specific. 
Seeing  criminals  as  a class  to 
be  suppressed,  tricked  and  out- 
witted, particularly  when  that 
class  may  include  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  younger  genera- 
tion. may  sometimes  be  tacti- 
cally justified.  But,  in  any 
longer  run,  it  is  bad  strategy. 


HAVING  launched  the 
concept  in  distant  Sin- 
gapore, the  Labour 
leader  Tony  Blair 
rami*  on  Thursday  night  to  the 
marginal-rich  East  Midlands, 
giving  local  people  the  chance 
to  ask  a question  you  might 
have  supposed  had  haunted 
them  all  this  week:  what 
exactly  is  this  stakeholding — 
this  rmigb  beast.  Its  hour 
come  round  at  last,  which 
according  to  press  reports 
slouches  towards  Westmin- 
ster to  be  born? 

A thousand  Labour  enthusi- 
asts were  packed  into  the 
Assembly  Rooms  in  Derby  in 
a state  of  high  excitement  as 
the  Leader  swept  into  the  hall, 
to  the  strains  of  somebody 
singing  what  some  dissidents 
sometimes  complain  is  his 
theme  song:  "Be  soft;  be  sweet; 
but  be  discreet . . "My  good- 
ness." he  said,  surveying 
them.  “What  a turnout!"  Most 
ofhls  10-minute  speech  was 
devoted  to  the  Concept,  as  was 
an  opening  barrage  of  ques- 
tions which  could  hardly  have 
worked  more  perfectly  had  it 
been  programmed,  as  some 
were  certain  it  had  been.  An 
18-year-old  student  fresh  into 
the  party,  bad  heard  a lot 
about  stakeholding:  did  it 
mean  a return  to  the  seventies 
and  union  power?  (Certainly 
not  Blair  assured  him).  A 
local  bustnesman.  employing 
30  people:  this  stakeholding 
seems  to  make  sense  to  me. 
Alison,  once  Edwina  Currie's 
constituency  agent  she'd 
come  over  to  Labour  because 
she  believed  we  could  only 
succeed  if  we  acknowledged 
we  were  all  in  society 
together.  And  Jill,  wtao'd  done 
20  years  as  a Liberal  Democrat 
but  had  now  seen  the  light 
Someone  up  in  the  gallery, 
eager  to  catch  the  chairman's 
eye  but  constantly  missing  it 
kept  shouting  plaintively; 
“Comrade . . ” the  only  time,  I 
think,  that  the  word  was  used 
all  night  (Blair  prefers  "col- 
league"). In  time,  the  chair 
tried  to  call  him.  Silence.  “He's 
gone  ’ome,”  his  neighbours  ex- 
plained. But  by  then  the  new- 
fangled beast  had  more  or  less 
slouched  off  the  stage,  except 
when  Blair  smuggled  it  back  in 
his  answers. 


Sotor.theElastMidQands.it 
seems,  isn’t  too  tossed.  The 
Concept  may  have  political 
London  by  the  throat  but 
gritty  Derby  is  calmer.  Won- 
dering, perhaps,  what  all  the 
toss  is  about  since,  as  defined 
by  Blair,  it  sounds  entirely 
familiar;  like  plain  common 
sense  and  the  soifof  outlook 
on  life  which  brought  most  of 
the  people  in  this  hall  into  the 
Labour  Party.  The  stakehold- 
ing economy,  Blair  told  them 
(be  almost  always  used  that 
term  in  preference  to  the  sta- 
keholding society)  essentially 
means  every  citizen  having  a 
stake  in  the  nation's  economic 
future.  It  means  giving  you  the 
help  you  need  to  get  on  and 
prosper. 

The  core  of  the  message  is  as 
old  as  the  Labour  Party.  It  is 
Labour  inclusion,  not-Tory 
exclusion.  It  is  Tawney's  out- 
rage that  industrial  society 
treats  people  as  means  rather 
than  ends,  and  Neil  Kirin  ock's 
"enabling  state".  But  it’s  also 
— which  should  help  attract 
more  people  like  Jill  and  Ali- 
son — quite  close  to  much  of 
the  Liberal  creed  as  preached 
by  Grimond  and  Steel;  and  a 
logical  fruit  of  the  Tories'  One 
Nation.  Indeed,  as  the  meeting 
developed,  the  audience 
seemed  to  be  using  One 
Nation  and  stakeholding 
almost  interchangeably. 

There  was  little  here,  yet,  of 
the  more  radical  versions  erf 
stakeholding  which  you  find 
vq  Will  Hutton  and  David 
Marquand,  whose  attainment 
demands  legislation  rather 
than  “changing  the  climate" 
in  business  and  industry;  and 
nothing  at  all  to  sustain  the 
Central  Office  legend  that 
stakeholding  is  simply  a for- 
mula for  returning  power  to 
tbe  unions.  Had  Brian 
Mawhinney  been  there  on 
Thursday,  his  complaint 
might  rather  have  been; 
where’s  the  beef?  Or  in  this 
case  where's  the  stake? 

East  Midlands  Labour, 
though,  was  hugely  enthused, 
pie  way  they  floated  out  of  the 
hall  recalled  another  election 
three  decades  ago,  when  the 
party  at  last  felt  certain  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  years  oTItory 
misrule,  and  when  Harold  Wil- 
son preached  a message  much 
like  Tony  Blair’s  last  night  we 
are  on  the  verge  of  huge,  revo- 
lutionary change,  the  fruit  of 
new  technology;  we  can  only 
get  it  right  if  we  liberate  the 
talent,  your  talent  that  the 
Tories  prefer  to  lodt  up. 

New  Labour  In  the  Assem- 
bly Rooms  loved  every  word, 
what  a shame  that  two  of  the 
county's  MPs  — Bolsover’s 
Skinner  and  Chesterfield’s 
Beau — were  unable  to  make 
xt 


Smallweed 


A BIZARRE  dispute 
broke  out  last  week- 
end over  a speech 
which  Michael  Heseltine 
may  or  may  not  have  made 
to  a Tory  seminar.  Central 
Office  put  out  the  speech 
with  the  standard  rubric— 


"speaking  at  a Central 
Office  seminar,  the  First 
Secretary  of  State,  Deputy 
Prime  Minister,  and  Fading 
White  Hope  of  Conserva- 
tism said . . .**.  or  whatever. 
But  Labour  claimed  spies 
had  told  it  that  the  words 
had  never  been  spoken. 

It’s  a curious  thing  that 
we  in  the  media  think  a poli- 
tician's outburst  is  some- 
how disqualified  if  we  don’t 
know  where  it  occurred. 

Yet  Michael  Heseltine ’s 
thoughts  are  surely  no  less 
Michael  Heseltine's 
thoughts  if  they  are  mut- 
tered into  his  shaving  mir- 
ror. Were  reports  of  a 
speech  by  Demosthenes  dis- 
regarded if  they  failed  to 
contain  tbe  preamble: 
"speaking  in  tbe  Pelopon- 
nese . ."?  An  old  parliamen- 
tary story  records  how  a 
Labour  member  for  some- 
where like  Darlington,  dis- 
inclined to  mingle  more 
than  he  had  to  with  his  local 
party  but  unwilling  to  tell  a 


straight  lie,  would  put  out 
texts  which  said:  “M r 
Thing}’,  MP,  speaking  in 
Darlington  — ” He  would 
then  travel  up  to  Darling- 
ton In  a first  class  carriage: 
would  walk  to  the  end  of  the 
platform;  would  produce 
his  text  from  his  pocket: 
and  would  then  mutter  it 
into  the  cold  Darlingtonian 
air.  After  which  he’d  catch 
the  train  back  to  London. 

FORMER  Conservative 
Party  treasurer  Alis- 
tair McAlpine  is  a 
friend  of  Fergie;  in  which 
capacity,  he  analysed  the 
duchess’s  plight  in  Thurs- 
day’s Daily  Telegraph.  “Her 
situation  in  general,”  he 
wrote  “is  entirely  tbe  result 
of  her  own  actions.  She 
most  take  responsibility 
and  seek  a solution.” 

How  relieved  she  must 
have  been  to  find  such  wise 
counsel  set  out  for  free  in  a 
national  newspaper}  “At 
last,*’  she  must  have  en- 


thused to  her  children, 
servants  and  dogs,  “we  are 
out  of  the  wood.  I know 
what  I have  to  do.  I must  seek 
solutions." 

Still,  you  can't  dispute  the 
force  of  what  Alistair  wrote 
in  the  previous  paragraph: 
“What  she  needs  is  not  so 
much  financial  ad  rice,  but 
someone  with  a few 
millions  to  spare  .” 

NOT  CONTENT  with 
taking  parliamentary 
Question  Time  to 
Edinburgh  for  the  first  time 
since  1707  and  bullying  the 
Cabinet  into  abstaining  on 
the  Extra  Daylight  Bill,  the 
Scottish  Secretary  Michael 
Forsyth  stands  accused  of 
corrupting  his  own  civil 
service. 

He's  accused  of  besmirch- 
ing the  neutrality  of  the  27- 
strong  Scottish  Office  Infor- 
mation Directorate  (posh 
for  press  office)  by  includ- 
ing a blatantly  political  slo- 
gan in  a speech  to  Glasgow 


businessmen,  the  text  of 
which  the  press  office  hast- 
ily amended  when  the  Dun- 
dee Courier’s  man  pointed 
out  the  crime. 

The  text  referred  to 
Labour’s  so-called  Tartan 
Tax  and  predicted  that  “nae 
jobs,  not  new  Jobs”  would  be 
the  result  — blood-curdling 
Gaelic  patois  currently 
being  used  in  a Tory  poster 
campaign  north  of  the  bor- 
der. Aghast  MPs  like 
Labour’s  George  Robertson 
and  theSNP's  AlexSal- 
mond.  point  ont  that  For- 
syth’s press  chief,  Liz 
Drummond,  first  deleted 
the  offending  phrase  and 
then  apologised  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state  “for  the  embar- 
rassment caused  by  this 
error”.  Surely  they  say,  it 
was  Forsyth's  own  error, 
since  he  had  plainly  ap- 
proved a phrase  which  was 
— as  literate  Scots  put  it — 
out  with  the  guidelines.  The 
McWords  scandal  has  now 
gone  to  match  referee  Sir 
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Robin  Butler,  the  Cabinet 
Secretary,  for  his  perusal. 

Spectacles  one 
would  love  to  have  wit- 
nessed: an  occasional 
Smallweed  series. 

“We  over-egged  the  pud- 
dingand  then  slammed  on 
tbe  brakes  too  hard  by  join- 
ing theERM  straitjacket”: 
Conservative  MP  John 
Butcher  in  Commons  debate 
on  tbe  Finance  Bill. 

THE  LEADING  figure  in 
British  Roman  Catholi- 
cism, one  had  always 
supposed,  Is  Cardinal  Basil 
Home.  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster. But  some  doubt  is 
cast  on  this  theory  by  the 
nTiwnnl  calendar  of  events 
published  by  the  Catholic 
organ  the  Tablet,  where  he’s 
badly  upstaged  by  Fathers 
Michael  Walsh  (Salford) 
and  Richard  Moth  (South- 
wark). Both  get  offto  a quiet 
start,  not  figuring  atall 
throughout  January.  Moth 


moves  into  the  lead  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  organising  a rite 
of  election  at  St  George’s 
Cathedral,  but  Walsh  draws 
level  just  two  days  later  by 
staging  a bishops’  meeting 
In  Leeds.  Walsh  strikes 
again  on  March  24  (Lanca- 
shire church  leaders’  meet- 
ing) but  Moth  catches  up  at 
the  end  of  the  month  as 
organiser  of  a diocesan 
Mess.  Things  hot  up  in  May. 

Moths  oa  ttc 
and  Uth;  a riposte 
by  Walsh  with  a three-day 
pilgrimage  to  Walsingham; 
out  another  three  Moth 
events  on  the  23rd,  27th 

and  29th. 

June  is  undoubtedly 
Walsh’s,  with  three  listed 
engagements  bringing  the 
score  to  10-8  in  Moth’s 
favour.  July  is  frantic,  with 

who  delivers  a keynote 
speech  at  Leeds  University 
13-21  appears  to  be  a 

dffierent  Walsh  from  101,08 


Moth’s  challenger. , 
then  remain  rough] 
fora  while.  But  as  tl 
lengthen,  the  leaves 
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out  as  dear  overall 
by  21  to  12. 

Both  men  are  in  c 
being  upstaged  hov 
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wiinascoreofi6. 
Father  Walsh  should  be 
^raed  that  one  of  tbe  up- 

WE  MUST  re-establish 
respect  for  law  and 

ffW.  0rder  and  above  all 
Ff ’ Jbelieve  this  means 

bringing  hacktbedcath 
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Moral  mantras 
in  our  schools 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR  1 7 


THE  POLITICAL  correct- 
ness of  Dr  Tait  is  far 
more  dangerous  than 
that  of  the  teachers  who 
teach  about  race,  gender  and 
class  to  their  children.  He  sings 
his  mantras  that  government 
ministers  wish  to  hear.  He  is 

not  ctmcemed  with  distin- 
guishing right  ihm  wrong. 

If  he  was  politically  more  sin- 
cere than  correct,  he  would 
know  that  raising  race,  gender 
and  class  issues  does  not  de- 
tract from  morality  and  its 
teaching.  It  is  because  it  is  im- 
moral to  practise  racism,  to 
downgrade  and  harrass 
women,  or  to  cut  back,  on  the 
welfare  state,  that  teachers  got 
involved  with  the  struggles  of 
race,  gender  and  class. 

There  must  be  many  reasons 
why  some  children  are  imper- 
vious to  a moral  code  of  con-  ’ 
duct.  I can  suggest  two  which 
Dr  Tait  might  like  to  think 
about  One  is  the  crass  and  self- 
ish individualistic  materialism 
that  was  symbolised  by  that 
great  British  heroine,  Marga- 
ret Thatcher,  who  said  that 

society  did  not  matter.  The 
second  is  the  mind-boggling  ar- 
rogance of  the  pundits  of  the 
Western  and  Eurocentric  tradi- 
tion who  insist  that  they  have 
little  to  learn  from  ancient  lion-' 
European  cultures. 

If  they  showed  a little  Humil- 
ity they  may  find  out  the  skills 
by  which  some  of  those  in  au- 
thority m non-European  cul- 
tures are  able  to  main  tain  a i 
coherent  and  ethical  code  erf 
conduct  among  their  young. 
Burjor  AvarL 
Principal  Lecturer, 
Multicultural  Education, 
Manchester  Metropolitan 
University.  . 

INDEED,  It  is  vitally  Impor- 
tant that  moral  values 
should  be  addressed  in 
schools  (Teaching  moral  val- 
ues, Leader,  January  16).  It  is 
right  to  congratulate  the  School 
Curriculum  and  Assessment 
Authority  (SCAA)  on  the  initia- 
tive it  has  taken.  H is  crucial, 
however,  to  recall  the  context  of 
social,  ethnic  and  gender  in- 
equality within  which  such  ini- 
tiatives take  their  course,  and 
hi  which  moral  values  are — or 
are  not — taught  and  caught  In 
recent  years,  inequality  has 
grown  in  Britain  Easter  and 


Questions  for  a minister  of  Wales 


WE  are  witnessing  a delib- 
erate attempt  by  Tory 
business  managers  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  avoid 
fee  Secretary  of  State  for 
Wales  having  to  respond  to 
those  issues  which  Welsh  con- 
stituency MPs  wish  to  raise  at 
Question  Time.  Welsh  Office 
questions  take  place  only  once 
a month  for  40  minutes.  Sub- 
jects are  balloted,  with  some  30 
questions  being  so  selected. 
Normally,  therefore,  there  is  a 
reasonable  chance  for  the  32 
Welsh  Opposition  MPs  to  get 
their  question  balloted. 

However,  increasingly  over 
recent  months  English  con- 
stituency MPs  are  pouring 
their  names  into  this  ballot, 
putting  down  questions  which 


are  "helpful”  for  the  Welsh 
Secretary,  and  by  winning 
places  in  the  ballot  are  exclud- 
ing Welsh  MPs  from  being 
able  to  choose  questions  on 
matters  of  importance  to  them 
and  the  ir  constituents. 

On  Monday  January  22,  of 
fee  first  24  questions  tabled, ' 
no  fewer  than  16  are  from 
English  constituency  MPs.  I 
ha  ve  no  doubt  that  this  ploy, 
to  avoid  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Wales  having  to  answer 
questions  from  Welsh  MPs,  is 
being  deliberately  orches- 
trated by  the  Government’s 
business  managers. 

Dafydd  Wlgley  MP- 
President,  Plaid  Cymru. 
House  of  Commons, 

London  SWLApAA- 
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deeper  than  in  almost  any 
other  Industrialised  country. 
Almost  a third  of  all  children  in 
British  schools  now  live  in  pov- 
erty, as  internationally  defined 
and  measured.  The  recent  in- 
ceases  have  disproportion- 
ately affected  black  and  ethnic 
minority  communities,  ami 
other  communities  in  urban 
areas. 

Yet  all  too  often  at  occasions 
such  as  this  week's  major 
SCAA  conference,  the  main 
platform  speakers  remain 
silent  on  the  implications  of 
racial  and  social  injustice  for 
moral  education,  even  when  — 
or  especially  when— they  are 
questioned  on  this  topic  by 
members  of  the  audience. 

On  political  and  social  issues 
which  are  controversial,  teach- 
ers need  and  deserve  imagina- 
tive, intelligent  and  inspiring 
leadership  from  national 
bodies  such  as  SCAA.  The  new 
proposed  forum  on  values  in 
education  is  certainly  to  be  wel- 
comed. However,  if  it  were  to 
be  timorous  or  evasive  on 
issues  of  justice  in  wider  soci- 
ety, it  would  be  widely — and 
justifiably — held  in  contempt 
Robin  Richardson. 

Director, 

The  Runnymede  Trust 
lZPrincelet  Street 
London  El  6QH. 

\i  OUR  leader  introduces 

Y the  acutely  practical  ped- 

I agoglc  theorem:  "If God 
approves  of  actions  because 
they  themselves  are  morally 
right  God  is  logically  dispens- 
able’'. But  any  source  ctf  moral- 
ity is  therefore  logically  dis- 
pensable, and  morality  is 
simply  a word-game.  So  moral 
education,  even  when  it  is 
about  anti-racism,  pacifism  or 
rape,  amounts  to  saying  to 
young  people:  “You  might  like 
to  join  in  this  game;  if  you  do, 
these  are  the  rules;  but  of 
course,  you  don’t  have  to  play*’. 

Dr  Tate  seems  to  be  right 
Even  in  a secular  society  feat 
wants  to  educate  its  children  in 
morality,  God  is  necessary 
until  something  better  comes 
along.  As  yet  it  has  not 
Richard  Wilkins. 

General  Secretary, 

Association  of 
Christian  Tsachers, 

94a  London  Road, 

St  Albans,  Herts  ALA  1NX. 
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My  life  of  crime  and  academia 


YOUR  Leader  (A  growing 
life  of  crime,  January  19) 
criticises  “academics  and  their 
caveats'*  but  this  postgraduate 
adds  no  caveats  to  the  state- 
ment that  unemployment  is 
not  the  cause  of  (property) 
crime  so  much  as  is  the  percep- 
tion trf  inequity. 

Crime  began  for  me  with  the 
1968  Social  Security  Act  This 
reduced  income  support  pay- 
ments for  fee  under-25s  and 
property  crime  was  the  alter- 
native I chose  (aged  22)  when  a 
year’s  employment  came  to  an 
end.  For  those  aged  17,  Income 
Support  was  removed  alto- 
gether by  the  Act  and  for  those 
aged  between  18  and  25,  who 
are  registered  unemployed,  the 
morality /legality  of  taking 
short-term  cash-in-band  work 
to  occasionally  supplement  the 
giro  becomes  blurred  (as  it 
does  with  many  individuals  on 
expense  accounts). 

. Providing  legal  employment 
opportunities  to  all  does  not 
provide  a full  answer  to  prop- 
erty crime.  Though  it  has  been 
claimed  that  “were  unemploy- 
ment to  be  reduced  by  half  it 
would  be  accompanied  by  a de- 
cline in  property  crime  of  ap 
proxtcnately  10  per  cent”,  this 
simplistic  formula,  applied  to  4 
million  unemployed,  yields  67 
•per  cent  of  the  present  property 
crime  rate,  even  if  unemploy- 
ment were  reduced  to  250.000. 
Part  of  the  Home  Office's  zee- 


A rearguard  action  for  all  victims  of  violence  ■ 


S THE  solicitor  cfDonna 


read  your  reference  (January 
18)  to  Ms  Maguire  and  I fighting 
a “rearguard  action”  following 
the  award  to  her  of  £1&5£S>.  As 
you  rightly  pointed  out  that  I 
viewed  the  criticism  of  the 
award  as  “hysterical",  it  might 
have  been  more  informa  ti  ve  if 
you  had  explained  my  reasons 
for  using  such  a word. 

Firstly , the  case  was  heard 
before  an  extremely  experi- 
enced and  respected  High 
Court  judge  and  the  a ward,  was 
matfe  because  it  was  proved 
that  the  claim  was  genuine. 

Secondly,  that  is  the  func- 
tion of  a judge  m a civil  court 
in  a democratic  society.  He 
hears  the  evidence  in  open 
court  and  if  the  daim  isgenu- 


ine  he  awards  the  appropriate 
measure  of  damages.  He  fulfils 
this  role  impartially  and  free 
from  political  influence  or 
considerations. 

Thirdly,  as  a solicitor,  I - 
have,  over  many  years,  acted 
on  numerous  occasions  for  the 
bereaved  and  other  victims  of 
violence . I agree  that  the 
amounts  of  compensation  erf 
feredto,  and  often  received  by, 
sudi  victims,  especially  the  be- 
reaved—eg  the  femily  of  Tim 
Parry — is  woefully 
Inadequate,' 

I note  that  David  Wiltshire, . 
the  Conservative  MP  for 
Spelthome,  has  tabled  a Com- 
mons motion  calling  on  the 
Government  to  end  the  “un- 
fairness of  current  compensa- 
tion schemes”,  and  that  he  has 


pointed  out  that  the  Parry  fam- 
ily only  received  £7,500. 

Did  he  table  any  such  mo- 
tion when  Michael  Howard 
was  pressing  ahead  with  his 
recent  plans  to  reduce  the 
amount  payable  to  the  victims 
of  violence?  I seem  to  recall 
that  Mr  Howard  was  only  pre- 
vented from  doing  this  by  the 
courts. 

Leo  White. 

4345  Monaghan  Street, 
Newry.CoDown. 

Northern  Ireland,  BT35  6AY. 

Letters  to  the  Editor  may  be 
faxed  on  0171  837  4530  or  sent 
by  post  to  119  Farrington  Road, 
London  EC1R  3ER,  and  by  e-mail 
to  letters@guardian.co.uk.  We 
may  edit  them  for  clarity  and 
concision. 


ponse  to  its  own  research  has 
been  to  state  that  “It  is  not 
realistic  to  imagine  feat 
national  economic  policy  will 
be  determined  even  In  part  by 
its  implication  for  crime”. 

.My  humble  opinion  as  part- 
time  worker,  turned  criminal, 
turned  academic  is  that  it 
should  he  central  to  the  role  of 
government  to  follow  an  eco- 
nomic policy  which  strives  for 
a distribution  of  resources  that 
serves  a greater  purpose  than 
the  re-election  of  the  governing 
party.  Should  not  the  very  es- 
sence cf  a government's  role  be 
to  amend  perceived  injustices 
and  to  foster  a universal  sense 
cf  equity  of  resource  utilisa- 
tion? To  the  extent  that  such  a 
policy  aim  was  achievable,  it 
would  be  productive  cf  a lower 
rate  cf  property  crime. 

Paid  work  is  not  the  only 
remedy  to  the  perception  cf  in- 
equity. My  own  “rehabilita- 
tion'’ was  enacted  with  the  as- 
sistance of  an  educational 
department  in  prison  and  help 
from  the  probation  service  in 
the  (almost  universal)  period  of 
mnemptaymeut  (plus  despair) 
following  many  months  in  cus- 
tody. Prison  education  depart- 
ments and  probation  work  are 
now  the  sectors  of  the  crim- 
inal justice  system  most  under 
threat  by  recent  cuts. 

Paul  Crosland. 

Postgraduate  criminologist, 
Lancaster  University . 


A Country  Diary 


NORTH  PEMBROKESHIRE: 
Fieldfares  and  redwings 
were  the  forerunners  ctf  the 
cold  snap.  All  holly  trees 
were  stripped  within  three 
days.  The  invaders  moved 
on,  gathering  up  all  the 
smaller  groups  which  had 
been  foraging  in  the  haw- 
thorns for  weeks.  But,  as  the 
cold  settled  in,  two  indignant 
male  blackcap  warblers  ap- 
peared at  the  bird  table.  In 
the  summer  I hear,  but 
rarely  see,  these  birds,  so  it 
was  a real  pleasure  to  watch 
them.  They  are  chubby  with 
light  grey  underparts,  fawn 
wings  and  their  tmmistakea- 
ble  black  cap  above  an  insect- 
eating  beak.  With  few  in- 
sects about,  apples  and 


YOUR  report  on  young  of- 
fenders, crime  and  unem- 
ployment confirms  the  experi- 
ence of  those  of  us  working  in- 
fee  criminal  justice  system. 
The  destruction  cf  employ- 
ment for  Whole  communities 
and  fee  advocacy  of  an  eco- 
nomic policy  driven  by  supply 
side  economic  dogma  has  cre- 
ated a social  environment  that 
Is  highly  conducive  tq  crime. 

What  is  particularly  worry- 
ing about  the  Government's 
complacency  with  regard  to. 
thin  matter  is  that,  although 
we  may  be  moving  out  of. 
receSsianjihose  jobs  that  are 
created  do  not  absorb  those 
who  have  been  unemployed 
for  long  periods  of  time  and 
who  are  effectively  margina- 
lised from' the  opportuni- 
ties and  rewards  cf  a con- 
sumer society. 

If  we  are  seriously  to 
address  this  problem,  rather 
than  accepting  the  present 
policy  that  offenders  are  a risk 
that  can  best  be  dealt  with  by 
locking  them  up  at  consider- 
able expense  to  the  taxpayer, 
we  need  policies  that  recog- 
nise that  pro-soda!  behaviour 
is  facilitated  by  policies  that 
include  people  rather  than  ex- 
cluding them. 

Marie  Oldfield. 

Research  Officer. 

Kent  Probation  Service, 

58  College  Road. 

Maidstone  ME  15  6SJ. 


peanuts  are  given  some  at- 
tention, but  often  their  main 
activity  seems  to  be  terroris- 
ing smaller  birds.  The  bird 
table  has  strips  of  wood 
sticking  out  from  each  cor- 
ner, connected  with  wire  to 
repel  cats.  A blackcap  will 
perch  on  the  wood,  all 
hunched  up  and  fluffed  out 
It  hurtles  itself  towards  any 
other  small  bird  that  appears 
— tits,  sparrows;  robins, 
chaffinches,  which  immedi- 
ately flee.  Only  starlings  and 
jackdaws  quail  the  warblers. 
Nuthatches  they  ignore.  An- 
other over-wintering  visitor, 
a little  egret.  Is  daintily  step- 
ping through  the  mud  at  the 
Nevern  estuary.  It  keeps  it- 
self aloof  from  company  mak- 


THE  Home  Office  report 
demonstrates  what  many 
drug  services  have  been  say- 
ing for  some  time.  Drug  use 
has  become  firmly  embedded 
in  the  culture  of  a growing 
number  of  young  people. 

The  la w seems  to  have  little 
deterrent  impact  we  have  a 
swathe  of  young  people  bla- 
tantly disregarding  what  the 
Iajv  expects  tfaran  to  do.  As 
they  grow  into  adulthood,  and 
into  parenting  will  they  con- 
tinue wife  their  behaviour,  at- 
titudes and  values?  It  is  also 
clear  that  the  lawjs  usedin- 
creasingly  to  punish  an  in- 
creasing number  of  people. 
Drug  offences  grew  by  25  per 
cent  in  1991.  Of  these,  90  per 
cent  were  possession  cases, 
mostly  for  cannabis. 

It  is  time  to  undertake  a 
comprehensive  review  into 
bow  effective  tiie  law  is  in  both 
preventing  drug  use  and  pun- 
ishing those  who  use  illicit 
drugs.  Wife  growing  numbers 
of  young  drug  users  there  is 
also  a growth  in  the  minority 
becoming  problem  drug  users. 
We  therefore  also  need  a new 
drive  to  secure  an  effective 
level  of  treatment,  care,  educa- 
tion and  prevention  services. 
Roger  Howard. 

Ghirf  Executive, 

Standing  Conference  on 
Drug  Abuse, 

32-36  Loman  Street, 

London  SEl  0EE. 


tag  the  flocks  of  calling  cur- 
lews appear  a little  loud, 
whilst  the  .scram  ble  of  black- 
headed river  gulls  are  crude 
in  comparison.  The  teal, 
probably  headed  for  western 
Siberia  in  the  spring,  try  to 
remain  apart,  but  they’re 
surrounded  by  mallards.  Red 
shanks  continue  stabbing 
into  the  mud  in  some  of  the 
small  creeks  and  inlets.  In 
the  fast-flowing,  river  little 
grebes  startle  with  bouncy 
dives  and  jaunty  re-surfac- 
ings.  One  mild  day  a thrush, 
high  in  an  ash  tree,  sang  of 
its  spring  intentions.  A flock 
of  long-tailed  tits  came  by  on 
low  willow  scrub.  You  see  so 
much  more  in  leafless  win- 
ter. A UDREY INSCH 


Great  debate  stakes  a claim  on  tomorrow 


Martin  Kettle^ 

1 A fHATdldyoudoin 
\ /l  /thegreatstake- 
\f  \f  holding  debate  of 
V ¥ 1996,  daddy?  WalL  I 

take  fee  confident  view  that  at 

last  here  is  a serious  opportu- 
nity to  develop  the  most  real- 
istic means  of  replacing  That- 
cherite  possessive 

individualism  with  an  alter- 
native political  economy, 
conmianding  electoral  credi- 
bility. The  ideas  set  out  by 

Tony  Blair  in  SingaporeJaave 
detonated  a debate  ona  scale  ' 
which  he  did  not  anticipate. 


This  is  great  This  is  how 
grown-up  politics  should  be. 

There’s  only  one  problem, 
and  it's  a big  one.  We're  about 
to  have  a general  election. 
Blair  may  want  a debate,  but 
he  wants  to  win  the  election 
even  more.  That  is  whafhe’s 
there  for.  Nevertheless,  the 
imperative  cf  debate  and  the 
imperative  of  electoral  disci- 
pline  are  converging  on  a 
single  point  One  erf  them  will 
have  to  give.  And  you  don’t 
have  to  be  Stephen  Hawking 
to  work  out  which.  " 

This  accounts  for  an  ambiv- 
alent quality  in  the  stakehold- 
ing debate.  The  argument  is 
up  anil  running,  but  to  one 
important  sense,  it  isn’t  really 
a debate  at  all.  Ifsa  launched 
and  irrevocable  New  Labour 

commitment  Blair  Isn’t  put- 
tkig  some  ideas  on  the  table 

arri  seeing  what  the  rest  of  us 
make  erf  them— although  for  a 
lotofpeople  that  Is  an  impor- 
tant effect  ofhis  Singapore 

speech.  He's  saying  that  this  is 
1 how  he  proposes  that  it  is  go- 


ing to  be,  and  because  he’s  the 
leader  of  a political  party  run- 
ning up  to  an  election  cam- 
paign, : a can’t  afford  to  alter 
that  Judgment. 

This  isn’t  anyone’s  &ult  and 
It  isn’t  anyone’s  conspiracy.  It 
is  simply  the  way  things  are. 
The  reality  for  Blair,  unex- 
pectedly taking  over  the  party 
two  years  into  a parliament,- 
was  that  he  had  to  compress 
fee  five  years  allowed  to  most 
new  leaders  into  the  three  that 
were  available.  Year  one  was 
about  changing  the  party — 
focused  on  the  reform  of 
Clause  4.  Year  two  Is  about 
giving  the  party  something  to 
stand  for  in  the  country.  Year 
three  is  for  winning  an 
election; 

As  things  are  turning  out, 
however,  years  two  and  three 

are  being  squeezedtogetber. 
The  result  is  that  Labour  is 
giving  birth  to  its  big  idea  at 
the  same  time  as  it  is  squaring 
up  on  the  centre-ground  for  an 
election  it  cannot  afford  to 
Ipse,  In  such  a squeeze,  the 


Imperatives  of  the  election 
will  inevitably  win  out. 

The  question  which  Labour 
needs  to  answer,  therefore,  is 
what  happens  to  the  incom- 
plete debate?  For  the  impera- 
tives of  the  election  do  not  . 
make  the  debate  less  relevant 
or  important,  merely  less  im- 
mediate. Labour  will  still  need 
to  have  a coherent  project 
after  the  election.  Indeed,  as- 
suming Labour  wins  the  elec- 
tion, the  need  will  be  greatar 
than  ever  afterwards. 

Labour  must  therefore  do 
two  things.  First,  it  must  find 
the  best  ways  in  the  circum- . 
stances  ofkeeping  some  sort  of 
debate  and  exchange  going,  in 
spite  of  the  pressure  of  the 
election.  Second,  itmust  ac- 
knowledge now  that  this  is 
likely  to  be  unfinished  busi- 
ness after  fee  election  and  that 
there  must  be  means  of  sus- 
taining-the  debate  even  after 
Blair  and  his  ministers  be- 
come daily  distracted  by  the 
pressures  of  government. 

The  difficulty,  inevitably,  is 


to  devise  ways  cf  sustaining  a 
constructive  but  real  debate 
within  civil  society  about  the 
Labour  government  even 
while  that  government  is  in 
office.  The  best  way  of  ensur- 
ing that  those  difficulties  are 
minimised  is  to  acknowledge 
the  necessity  of  the  debate  in 
the  first  place. 

Blair  is  personally  good  at 
that.  But  Labour — closed  pol- 
icy forums  and  all — isnot 
Nor,  in  spades,  is  British  polit- 
ical and  governmental  cul- 
ture. Look  at  the  fuss  this 
week  when  Alistair  Bart  went 
freelance  and  wrote  a letter  to 
the  Times  criticising  Lady 
Thatcher.  The  reflex  of  the  cul- 
ture wasnot  that  he  had  said 
something  that  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  needs  to  think 
about,  but  that  it  was  a sign  erf 

malalogfnr  a jimire  minister 

to  write  a non-propaganda  let* 
ter  to  fee  papers. 

1 don't  know  whether  Blair 
has  given  much  thought  to 
bow  to  keep  useful  debate  go- 
ing in  his  party,  and  to  main- 


tain dialogue  with  it  when  he 
is  in  government  But  I do 
know  that  all  the  pressures  on 
him  will  be  to  suppress  it  He 
therefore  needs  to  have  a pre- 
emptive strategy  in  place 
which  includes  the  govern-’ 
merit  as  a whole,  and  minis- 
ters as  Individuals,  within  a 
broader  framework  of  con- 
tinuing debate  about  fee  par- 
ty’s direction. 

. This  means  loosening  the 
restraints  which  parties  natu- 
rally expect  at  election  time.  It 
means  encouraging  senior  fig- 
ures to  put  ideas  forward.  It 
means  allowing  them  to  dis- 
I agree  In  public  without  pun- 
j ishment  It  means  thfnlting  in 
i new  ways  about  collective  res- 
ponsibility. It  means  recognis- 
ing that  in  the  real  world 
theory  and  practice  will  go  on 
trampling  on  one  another’s 
toes.  It’s  difficult  But  the  de- 
bate which  Blair  has  started 
about  getting  the  nation  back 
together  is  too  important  to 
stop  for  the  election — or  even 
afterwards. 


\m 


Why  the  Sky  is  not  the  limit 
for  the  nation’s  TV  viewers 


DAVID  Elstein,  Head  of 
Programming  at  BSkyB, 
has  a point  (Free  the  skies  for 
sport,  January  18):  politicians 
need  to  be  fair  to  fee  sports 
bodies  and  to  fee  subscription 
channels.  But  to  be  fair  to  the 
public,  they  have  to  balance 
those  needs  against  the  inter- 
ests of  the  nation  at  large,  who 
regard  events  like  football 
cup  finals  and  the  Wimbledon 
finals  as  part  of  the  national 
heritage.  It  seems  perfectly 
proper  and  democratic  feat 
these  events  should  be  pro- 
tected for-The  population  at 
large  to  enjoy  on  free-toair 
television  services. 

Mr  Elstein  is  right  to  say 
that  fee  BBC  has  an  income  of 
£1.7  billion.  We  do,  but  we 
need  to  spread  that  £1.7 
billion  across  five  radio  net- 
works* two  television,  net- 
works and  regional  services,  • 
providing  original,  quality 
programming  in  drama, 
entertainment,  music,  arts, 
children's  programmes,  edu- 
cation, and  news  and  informa- 
tion— a swell  as  sport.  That  i 
is  what  our  licence-payers 
want  us  to  do.  < 

It  is  disingenuous  of  Mr  El-  I 
stein  to  suggest  that  the  BBC 
is  wrong  to  spend  the  televi-  1 
sion  licence  fee  on  radio  ser- 
vices. He  forgets  that  the  BBC 
began  as  a radio  broadcaster 
and  that  our  new  Charter, 
supported  by  all  political  par- 


ties. requires  us  to  continue 
all  current  services. 

Will  Wyatt. 

Managing  Director, 

BBC  Television. 

Wood  Lane, 

London  W127RJ. 

SHORTLY  after  taking  my 
customary  lunch  yester- 
day at  Le  Caprice,  I was 
quietly  enjoy  ing  a Mars  Bar 
or  two  when  I came  across 
your  scurrilous  story  (Arty- 
, facts.  Review,  January  19) 

| suggesting  that  certain  epi- 

Art  have  had  to be"re^iotfor 
continuity  reasonsowing  to 
the  steady  expansion  of  my 
waistline  during  the  time  the 
series  has  been  in  production. 
This  is  quite  false.  Your  cor- 
respondent must  have  con- 
fused the  word  “waistline" 
with  the  word  "argument". 

It  is  true  that  I have  got  a 
little  larger  since  giving  up 
smoking  just  over  a year  ago, 
and  one  or  two  erf  my  crueller 
colleagues  have  been  known 
to  refer  to  me  as  Andrew  Gra- 
ham-Dumpling. But  I promise 
you  (a  ad  all  television 
licence-fee  payers)  that  re- 
shoots  for  reasons  of  fatness 
have  not  been  necessary. 
Andrew  Grab  am -Dixon. 
Writer  and  presenter, 

A History  of  British  Art. 

BBC  Television  Centre,' 

Wood  Lane,  London  W12  7R  J. 
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Until  his  suicide  a 
year  ago,  junk 
artist  Ray 
Johnson  surfed 
the  US  Mail.  Now 
his  postcards  are 
collectors’  items. 
JONATHAN 
JONES  sums  up  a 
man  who  put  his 
stamp  on  New 
York  from  the 
pop  art  era  to  the 
cyberspace  age 


POST^c 

• • ?:*  t r 


oiHW'V  W* 


1U*s.*»09f  AS* 


32.8  Be > 

Street 

We*  JV  wf, 

DewYerK 


Our  special  correspondent 


RAY  JOHNSON  was 
attacked  with  a 
knife  in  New  York 
city  on  the  same 
night  that  Andy 
Warhol  was  shot.  That  was  in 
1968.  When  he  recovered,  War- 
hol retreated  from  the  experi- 
ments of  the  Factory.  Ray 
Johnson,  equally  traumatised, 
moved  from  Manhattan  to 
suburban  Long  Island. 

From  there  he  mailed  ironic 
collages  and  mysterious  jokes 
to  hundreds  of  correspondents 
ranging  from  famous  artists  to 
crazy  outsiders.  He  called  his 
network  of  pen  friends  the  New 
York  Correspondence  School, 
mail  art  made  him  a cult  fig- 
ure. Today  it  is  claimed  as  a 
forerunner  of  e-mail  art.  But 
Johnson  didn't  stick  around  to 
surf  the  Net  On  the  evening  of 
January  IS  last  year  he 
drowned  himself  off  Long 
Island. 

The  death  of  the  artist 
brought  him  fame.  Within 
months,  Ray  Johnson  was 
feted  in  Manhattan.  His  works 
cropped  up  in  galleries  all  over 
SoHo  and  the  Upper  Bast  Side. 
While  some  obituaries  empha- 
sised his  presence  at  the  birth 
of  pop  art  others  sought  to 
place  him  in  the  newer  context 
of  cyberspace.  “Where  better 
to  pay  tribute  to  Ray  Johnson,” 
video  artist  Nam  June  Paik 
asked  in  Artforum,  "than  on 
the  Internet?” 

But  this  story  is  not  set  in 
cyberspace.  This  is  a New  York 
story.  Ray  Johnson’s  postal 
network,  even  after  he  moved 
to  Long  Island,  was  emphati- 
cally the  New  York  Correspon- 
dence SchooL 
It  originated  in  the  icono- 
clastic New  York  art  scene  of 
the  early  sixties.  Johnson’s 
early  mail  art  gained  him  such 
a strong  underground  reputa- 
tion that  when  he  had  his  first 
one-man  show  in  1965.  the  New 
York  Times  hailed  "the  most 
famous  unknown  artist".  But 
he  was  never  able,  or  never 
wanted,  to  parlay  cult  signifi- 
cance into  SoHo  sales.  By  1980, 
the  most  famous  unknown  art- 
ist was  taking  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  New  York  Times  to 
announce  “Ray  Johnson- 
/ nothing/  no  gallery." 

“This  neo-Dada",  Duchamp 
once  wrote,  "which  they  call. . . 
pop  art ...  is  an  easy  way  out, 
and  lives. on  what  Dada  did." 
Plenty  of  people  since  have 
agreed  that  New  York  artists 
in  the  sixties  reproduced  the 
methods  of  Dada  but  betrayed 
its  spirit 

Ray  Johnson's  life  and  work 
reveal  a much  more  subver- 
sive side  to  pop.  His  collages 
combine  a love  of  the  ready- 
made with  a sixties  lightness 
of  touch.  But  he  certainly  can- 
not be  accused  of  betraying 
Dada’s  radical  spirit  By  diffus- 
ing his  works  through  the  US 
MaU  he  called  their  very  status 
as  art  into  question.  Nor  was 
mail  art  (at  least  during  his 
lifetime)  remunerated  by  the 


marketplace  in  the  that  way 
Duchamp's  readymades  even- 
tually were. 

The  complete  corpus  of  - 
Johnson's  art  may  always 
elude  critics  and  compilers  of 
catalogues.  Mail  art  ends  up  all 
over  the  place  and  is  not  neces- 
sarily valued  by  its  recipients. 
No  wonder  he  once  called  an 
exhibition  Evaporations  By 
Ray  Johnson.  No  wonder, 
either,  that  his  more  legitimate 
works  are  easier  to  find  In  New 
York  galleries  than  his  mail- 
ings. His  collages  from  the  fif- 
ties and  sixties  exult  in  the 
beauty  of  the  ready-made,  em- 
brace the  exotic  detritus  of 
everyday  life.  They  seem  like  . 
secret  records  of  an  intense  ex- 
istence. Like  those  ofRobe.rt 
Rauschenberg,  a contempo- 
rary at  Black  Mountain  Col- 
lege in  North  Carolina,  John- 
son's collages  are  intensely 
evocative  of  a particular  time 
and  place. 

At  Black  Mountain  College 
both  artists  learned  about 
Dada  from  John  Cage.  Rausch- 
enberg said  he  wanted  to  act  in 
the  gap  between  art  and  life. 
Asked  to  paint  a portrait  of  Iris 
Clert  he  replied  with  a tele- 
gram which  stated:  “This  isa 
portrait  of  Iris  Clert  if  I say 
so. " John  Cage  interpreted 
Dada  as  an  aesthetic  of  chance. 
In  Cage's  music,  accident  has 
as  much  aesthetic  value  as  de- 
sign Rauschenberg  and  John- 
son listened  to  the  music  of 
chance  in  their  collages. 

Ray  Johnson  chanced  even 
more  when  he  started  doing 
mail  art  Every  time  Johnson 
sent  out  a mail  ing — and  he 
sent  out  thousands — he  ex- 


Pop  artist  Jim  Rosenquist  gets  the  message  (top).  Johnson's  trademark  bunny  is  just 
recognisable  (left)  in  one  of  a series  sent  to  Clive  Phifpott,  then  librarian  at  New  York’s 
Museum  of  Modem  Art;  gnd  (right)  junk  artist’s  impression  of  Andy  Warhol  urinating 


posed  his  art  to  surprise  and 
hazard.  Would  it  be  recoglsed 
and  cherished  as  an  aesthetic 
creation,  or  thrown  away  like 
unsolicited  correspondence? 
Would  It  even  be  delivered? 

"Neither  snow  nor  rain  nor 
heat  nor  gloom  of  nigrt,"  says 
the  inscription  orrthe  New 
York  General  Post  Office  build- 
ing opposite  Madison  Square 
Gardens,  "stays  these  couriers 
from  the  swift  completion  of 
their  appointed  rounds".  Ray 
Johnson  acted  as  if  this  motto 
were  an  accurate  description 
of  the  US  Mail:  as  if  mailmen 
were  heroic  messengers  tra- 
versing the  city  to  bring  his  art 
to  an  eager  populace.  His  Uto- 


: pian  attitude  to  New  York's 
postal  system  was  sincere  and 
profound.  The  New  York  Cor- 
respondence School  was  the 
name  of  his  postal  Utopia. 

Johnson’s  friends  recall  how 
in  file  early  sixties  they  would 
spend  evenings  out  in  Manhat- 
tan with  the  artist  exploring 
the  city’s  pleasures  and  mys- 
teries at  sites  ranging  from  gay 
bars  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  then 
find  his  work  waiting  in  the 
mail  box  when  they  got  home. 

Mail  art  from  Ray  Johnson 
could  mean  a picture  of  a snake 
or  a cup  of  coffee,  ora  Xerox,  or 
a photomontage.  It  was  mail 
art  because  he  said  so.  By  giv- 
ing his  postal  network  a quasl- 


institntional  Identity,  Johnson 
reinforced  this  act  of  naming. 
In  the  same  breath,  however, 
be  introduced  a note  of  self- 
mockery.  The  New  York  Cor- 
respondence School  sounds 
like  some  seedy  postal  college 
with  an  office  near  Times 
Square-  Then  again,  it  may 
imply  genuine  didacticism,  a 
lesson  from  New  York. 

Perhaps  a lesson  in  how  to 
make  an  art  form  of  everyday 
life.  When  Ray  Johnson  an- 
nounced that  the  absolutely  or- 
dinary act  of  posting  a letter 
would  henceforth  be  art,  he 
laid  down  a challenge.  Recipi- 
ents of  his  correspondence 
were  given  the  chance  to  see 


A delivery  of  post  modernism:  mail  art  today 


RTIST  Mark  Pawson 

I still  have  faith  in 
the  postal  system.”  Mail  art 
is  very  much  alive.  The 
arrival  of  the  Internet  has 
excited  artists,  bat  most  at- 
tempts at  interactive  on-line 
art  have  disappointed.  The 
combination  of  conceptual 
interest  and  practical  frus- 
tration has  in  fact  stimu- 
lated new  interest  in  mail 
art.  Mark  Pawson  is  quick 
to  acknowledge  Ray  John- 
son's influence.  He  founded 
the  Aggressive  School  Of 
Correspondence  Art  with 
the  New  York  Correspon- 
dence school  in  mind.  Paw- 
son, who  values  the  element 
of  chance  in  mail  art,  began 
doing  mail  art  as  a teenager 
and  still  places  it  at  the 
heart  of  his  activities.  His 
mailings  include  a series  of 
stamped  postcards  lament- 
ing repeated  thefts  of  his  bi- 
cycle front  wheel.  “Some 
bastard  stole  the  front 
wheel  of  my  bicycle,"  com- 
plains the  Bicycle  Wheel 
Theft  Commemoration.  This 
has  now  been  made  into  a 
permanent  plaque.  It  began. 


however,  as  a mail  art  joke. 
Recipients  returned  denials 
of  guilt  and  pictures  of  bicy- 
cles. For  Pawson  the  ex- 
change of  pictures  and  jokes 
by  mail  is  “a  way  of 
playing” . 

Jessica  Voorsanger’s-  cir- 
cle of  correspondents  is 
more  elevated  than  Paw- 
son’s.  It  includes  Bill  Clin- 
ton, Priscilla  Presley  and 
Clive  Anderson.  Voorsanger 
makes  art  about  being  a fan. 
This  has  included  sending 
letters  to  celebrities  invit- 
ing some  response.  When 
she  sent  a req  uest  via  ber 
father  for  birthday 


Roystondu 
Manner's 
Offering — a 
Crunchie 
wrapper,  pieces 
of  cardboard, 
negatives,  all 
attached  too 
postcard— was 
part  of 
Postcards 


cards  from  famous  people 
she  got  a card  from  Presi- 
dent Clinton  but  a refusal 
from  John  Major’s  office. 
Voorsanger's  letters  evoke 
the  pain  of  fandom.  “One  of 
the  most  tragic  things  to 
be.”  she  says,  "is  a fan  who  is 
obsessed  by  somebody. 
You're  the  speck  of  dost  that 
they  don't  want  to  get  near." 
The  fan  letter  is  the  map  of 
an  unbridgeable  distance. 

Louise  Baker  became  in- 
terested in  mail  art  because 
ofits  “ephemeral  quality*'. 
Every  January  since  1991 
she  has  curated  a mail  art 
exhibition  at  the  Brewhouse 


in  Taunton.  Artists  are  in- 
vited to  send  postcards 
which  reflect  personal  or 
public  events  In  the  past 
year. 

In  keeping  with  the  open- 
ness of  mail  art.  all  works 
that  meet  the  criteria  of  size 
and  theme  are  exhibited. 
"There’s  something  about  a 
small  postcard,”  she  says, 
“something  you  receive 
through  the  post.  When  art- 
ists send  a postcard  they  feel 
less  need  to  assign  it  a 
value." 

e This  enthusiasm  for  mail 
art  is  part  of  a wider  readi- 
ness by  British  artists  in  the 
1990s  to  appropriate  any 
kind  of  artefact  or  action  as 
art.  In  short,  the  Dadaist 

flame  that  was  rekindled  in 
New  York  in  the  early  six- 
ties burns  brightly  In  con- 
temporary Britain.  JJ 


Postcards  1995  la  at  the 
Brawttous*  Theatre  and  Arts 
Centre,  Somerset  till  Feb  2. 
Details:  01823-274008. 

Mark  Pawson's  multiples  can 
be  seen  at  Worfcfortheyetodo, 
SpitaHIsMs,  London. 
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Whale  fellow  hell  met 


Radio 


Lyn  Gardner 


JAMES  WHALE  has  not 
beat  having  a good  week 
on  Talk  Radio  UK-  Some 

students  have  been 
stal  king  Whale  over  the  air- 
waves breaking  out  in  bleats 
every  time  they  manage  to  get 
on  the  air.  On  Thursday  night! 
thought  I bad  accidentally 
tuned  into  Farming  Today. 

Earlier  in  the  week,  there 
was  that  little  incident  when 
Whale  told  a small-hours 
caller  from  Liverpool  that  if  he 
was  up  so  late  he  must  be  up  to 
no  good.  Merseyside  was  not 
best  pleased. 

By  Tuesday  night  Whale 
was  backtracking  like  mad, 
having  obviously  spent  the 
day  on  a geographical-correct- 
ness course.  Merseyside  was 
now  a shining  jewel,  its  citi- 


zens paragons,  and  caller  after 
caller  was  treated  to  paeans  of 
praise  for  the  obscurer  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  On 
Thursday  night  he  got  quite 
carried  away  and  dedicated  the 
entire  programme  to 
Hartlepool. 

Talk  Radio  UK.  the  self- 
styled  "Voice  of  the  Nation"  is 
the  station  that  decided  it 
might  like  to  keep  its  licence  a 
little  longer  so  booted  out  Cae- 
sar the  Geezer  and  stopped 
trading  insults  with  its  callers 
for  discussions  about  trading 
stamps. 

Nowadays  you  will  find  a 
slightly  used  Brillo  pad  rather 
more  abrasive  than  a Talk 
Radio  UK  topical  phone-in. 
Callers  are  treated  with  the  po- 
lite but  cautious  friendliness 
cultivated  by  trainee  lion- 
tamers  for  their  new  charges. 

It  is  a cliche  that  like  people 
who  answer  personal  adver- 
tisements those  that  call  any 
phone-in  apart  from  Radio  4's 
Any  Answers  are  either  rav- 


ing lunatics  or  saloon-bar 
bores.  A week  listening  to  Talk 
Radio  UK  suggests  that  the  av- 
erage caller  is  no  more  of  a 
sadster  than  the  average  corre- 
spondent to  the  Guardian's  let- 
ter pages.  They  just  have  a 
wanton  disregard  for  mobile- 
telephone  bills. 

At  its  worst.  Talk  Radio  UK 
is  relentlessly  tabloid  (it  rates 
the  Jacko-Presley  divorce  as 
the  day’s  leading  news  story} 
and  sounds  like  a badly- 
chaired  meeting,  with  caller 
alter  caller  just  ringing  in  to 
agree  with  the  previous 
speaker. 

At  its  best,  it  creates  a sense 
of  community,  of  shared  expe- 
rience. The  great  British  pub- 
lic may  be  as  predictable  as  a 
Daily  Mail  leading  article 
when  it  comes  to  their  views 
on  legalising  ecstacy  and  Fer- 
gie's  debts,  but  raise  the  issue 
of  interracial  marriage  or 
child  abuse  and  the  discussion 
is  I ikely  to  come  straight  from 
the  heart  and  directly  from  ex- 
) 


beauty  in  junk  maiL. 

Mail  art  owes  something  to 
Andy  WarfaoL  Some  of  Ray 
Johnson's  best  jokes,  for  a 
start,  were  made  at  his  famous 
friend's  expense.  The  Warho- 
lian  idea  of  a banalisedfeme  — 
available  to  everyone  but  only 
for  15  minutes —was  echoed  in 
Johnson's  postal  network.  For 
in  the  world  of  mail  art,  there 
really  were  no  barriers  be- 
tween the  famous  and  the  un- 
known. Johnson  wrote  to  then 
all- implicitly  urging  them  to 
write  to  each  other.  His  mail- 
ings usually  came  with  a 
request  to  pass  a message  or 
montage  on  to  someone  else  in 
the  New  York  Correspondence 
SchooL  But  whereas  Warhol 
really  did  worship  famous 
people,  mail  art  completely  ne- 
gated every  kind  of  social  dis- 
tinction. Johnson  portrayed 
the  revered  painter  Willem  de 
Kooning  as  a bunny  rabbit  In 
1984,  joking  about  the  way 
Warhol  made  his  Oxidation. 
Paintings,  he  mailed  a picture 
of  “Andy  Warhol  Urinating"  to 
a mutual  friend.  He  made  War- 
hol a featureless  phallic  crea- 
ture with  two  penises,  both 
spraying  the  ground. 

Johnson  was  the  purest  fol- 
lower of  Da  da  among  New 
York  pop  artists.  His  carica- 
tures of  die  Kooning  and  War- 
hol, like  Duchamp's  defaced 
reproduction  of  the  Mona  Lisa, 
transform  art  into  play.  The 
original  Dadaists  were  deeply 
childish.  The  very  word 
"Dada"  was  infantilis!  Mail 
art  too  is  child's  play.  At  the 
same  time,  Johnson  was  fUllya 
pop  artist  in  a way  Robert 
Rauschenberg  never  was. 
Johnson  adored  pop  icons.  El- 
vis appeared  in  his  work  very 
early.  More  idiosyncratically 
he  did  a series  of  works  related 
to  actress  Shelley  Duvall. 

Above  all  the  US  Mall  Itself 
was  popular  culture,  the  locus 
of  a million  desires  and  frus- 
trations. "Return  To  Sender”. 
“Hey  Mr  Postman" — pop 
songs  of  the  period  harped  end 
lessly  on  the  love  letter.  John- 
son sent  his  love  letters  to  the 
entire  city  of  New  York. 

But  the  love  letter’s  theme  Is 
absence,  in  1967  the  Velvet 
Underground  recorded  The 
Gift  a savage  parody  of  the 
Jove  letter  pop  sang  in  which  a 
young  man  mails  himself  to  his 
absent  sweetheart  Eager  to 
open  the  mysterious  parcel, 
she  takes  a saw  to  it  and  hacks 
him  apart  The  lover  In  this 
song  has  Tailed  to  understand 
the  poetics  of  absence.  Ver- 
meer's paintings  of  young  men 
and  women  reading  letters  are 
explicitly  concerned  not  only 
with  absence  but  with  the 
physical  space  between  writer 
and  reader.  The  Woman  In 
Blue  Reading  A Letter  stands 
before  a map  hanging  on  the 
walL  The  letter,  like  the  map. 
is  a representation  of  distance. 
Ray  Johnson's  mall  .art  is  a 
map  of  his  unrequited  love  for 
the  city  of  New  York. 


perience.  There  is  an  honesty 
about  this  kind  of  radio  that, 
when  it  is  expertiy  handled, 
renders  all  those  experts  pon- 
tificating on  Radio  4 quite 
redundant 

Anna  Raeburn's  afternoon 
show.  Live  And  Direct  Is  a 

model  of  this  kind  of  broad- 
casting. Largely  it  conies  down 
to  o matter  of  persona.  Rae- 
burn is  supportive  and  encour- 
aging but  very  fi  rm,  rather 
like  an  awfully  nice  midwife 
attending  a difficult  birth. 

Thursday  afternoon's  dis- 
cussion on  accelerated  sexual 
development  in  young  chil- 
dren, some  of  whom  develop 
secondary  sexual  characteris- 
tics such  as  breasts  and  pubic 
hair  as  young  as  four  or  five, 
brought  forth  a storm  of  calls 
from  distressed  parents  who 

previously  thought  they  were 
alone. 

There  was  alsoa  contribu- 
tion from  a 43-year-old  whose 
recollection  of  the  shame  of 
be  ing  the  only  girl  in  the  junior 
school  to  have  had  periods  was 
so  haltingly  eloquent  and  mov- 
ing that  I stayed  in  the  car  to 
listen  long  after  I had  com* 
pleted  my  journey.  • 
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Double  Bill, 

single  Cybill 


Television 


Stuart  Jeffries 


F THERE'S  one  rule  of 
police  drama,  if  s that 
when  officers  say  they’re 
• looking  forward  to  walking 
the  Pennine  Way  on  a forth- 
coming holiday,  they  won’t 
make  it  to  the  closing  credits, 
let  alone  into  their  hiking 

boots-  Kathy  Marshall  didn’t 
get  as  fix  as  the  first  commer- 
cial break  before  they  were 

dragging  her  body  from  the 

Thames.  “Ten  days,  four  hours 
and  32  minutes  and  m be  cm 
leave,"  she  smiled  at  the  out- 
set Was  there  ever  bom  a 
more  naive  TV  copper? 

But  The  Bill  (TTV)  wasn’t  so 
much  a police  drama  as  a hom- 
age to  every  stock  storyline 
and  every  stock  character  of 
every  police  drama  you've 
ever  seen.  True,  none  Of  it  was 
dressed  up  with  hand-held 
cameras  or  stylised  editing, 
but  don’t  let  its  downbeat 
quasi-realism  fool  you:  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  this  was  as  realis- 
tic as  NYPD  Blue. 

Down  at  the  boozer,  that 
most  stereotypical  of  stock 
characters,  the  insouciant  vil- 
lain's missus,  ail  mouth  and 
nail  varnish,  was  toasting  her 
vicious  husband's  escape  from 
the  slammer  with  champagne. 
‘Tve  been  married  15  years 
and  for  more  than  half  that 
he's  been  inside,”  said  Helen 
Brodie,  between  heartfelt 
swigs  of  Mo@t 
You  didn’t  need  a PhD  In 
criminology  or,  indeed,  any 
lesser  accomplishments,  to  put 
Jim  Brodie  in  the  frame  for 
Marshall's  murder.  Butfor 
most  of  the  rest  of  this  hour- 
long  special,  Sun  Hill  CID 
foiled  to  do  that  as  much  as 
Marshall,  they  seemed  unfa- 
miliar with  the  basic  logic  of 
television  detective  work.  All 
they  could  do  was  bully  the 
usual  suspects  and  grieve  the 
loss  of  their  colleague.  Bully- 
ing and  grieving,  those  typical 


responses  of  TV  copped  when 
one  of  their  own  has  been 

there  was  one  thing  that 
delayed  one's  fort-forwarding 
attention,  it  was  the  bizarre 


Bifi&abits.  It  is  apparently 

set  In  east  London,  but  much  of 
its  location  work  is  shot  m 
south-west  London.  Add  to  this 


script  (“He  saw  him  drive  off 
down  Hasten  Road" —hut 
there  is  no  Haxton  Road  in 
London,  let  alone  in  the  Dock- 
lands  where  most  cf  the  loca- 
tion work  for  this  episode  was 
confusingly  done),  and  you  feel 
you  are  consistently  presented 
with  an  unreal  city,  a simula- 
crum of  London,  one  that  as  it 
unravels  its  identity  to  the 
viewer,  constantly  conflicts 
with  the  real  city. 

If7he  Bill  relied  too  much 
on  stock  characters.  Cybill 
(C4)  relied  too  little  on  tts  stock 
bitchy  dipso  sidekick.  Mary- 
ann  (Christine  Baranski)  Is 
the  one  who  has  the  lines  and 
the  comic  panache  that  the 
others  in  this  feirly  feeble  sit- 
com are  striving  far.  When 
naive  Cybill  (Cybill  Shepherd) 
complains  about  all  the  back- 
stabbing  and  scheming  in  her 
job,  and  asks:  “Isn't  it  enough 
to  be  a good  actor?*',  Mar- 
yann’s immediate  response  is 
to  call  over  the  waiter: ‘Til 
have  another  cappuccino,  and 
would  you  bring  my  friend  a 
due?" 

Northern  Lights  (BBC2) 
was  made  up  of  three  short 
films  from  Northern  Ireland. 
The  best  was  John  Forte’s  Inci- 
sively photographed  and  writ- 
ten Skin  Tight  about  anOr- 
ange  drum-maker  who  buys  a 
pedigree  goat  he  plans  to 
slaughter  for  itsipeclal  skin. 
But  problems  starts  when  the 
goat  stops  eating:  “She’s  prob- 
ably gone  on  hunger  strike  — I 
always  thought  she  looked  a 
bit  Fenian."  Its  nicely-ob- 
served sectarian  humour  al- 
mostserved  to  banish  from 
memory  the  witlessness  of 
French  and  Saunders's  recent 
anti-Irish  diatribe. 


Reviews 


DANCE 


Shame 
The  Place 


Emma  DIAMOND  is  the  lat- 
est Merce  Cunningham 
dancer  to  turn  choreographer, 
and  as  her  new  work.  Shame, 
demonstrates,  she's  neither  a 
Merce  clone  nor  a rebel  with 
angry  scores  to  settle.  The 
piece  Is  performed  in  The 
Places  season  of  new  choreog- 
raphy. Resolution.  It  has  a psy- 
chological theme,  which  has 
never  interested  Cunningham, 
and  a more  fluidly  expressive 
style.  But  ber  movement  has  a 
Cunningham-influenced  clar- 
ity and  wit  that  make  it  sophis- 
ticated dance. 

Shame  is  a neat  double-take 
on  the  traditional  love  duet 
which  takes  its  cue  from  Milan 
Kundera 's  statement  that  "the 
transformation  of  a man  from 
subject  to  abject  is  experienced 
as  shame".  As  Diamond  and 
her  partner  William  Kemp 
dance  through  the  rise  and  foil 
of  an  affair,  so  a naked  couple 
mirror  their  emotions  in  stark 


poses  of  yearning,  love  and 
rejection.  Their  ordinary 
bodies  look  inarticulate  and 
exposed — they  seem  to  be  the 
couple’s  vulnerable  egos. 

The  dance,  meanwhile,  be- 
gins with  confident  invention, 
as  Diamond  finds  dozens  of 
new  variations  on  the  pas  de 
deux — arms  that  caress,  feet 
that  tease,  legs  that  swing  on  a 
seesaw  of  emotion.  Yet  when 
the  couple  get  close  it’s  the 
naked  pair,  locked  in  a sweetly 
unselfconscious  embrace,  who 
seem  more  at  ease  than  the 
dancers.  And  as  the  relation-  • 
ship  turns  sour,  the  dance  be- 
comes dark  and  perverse.  Dia- 
mond hangs  her  neck 
abasingly  over  her  lover’s  in- 
different thigh  and  yearns 
against  his  turned  back.  When 
he  abandons  her,  she  rhythmi- 
cally dashes  her  head  towards 
the  floor  while  her  naked  alter 
ego  tries  to  cover  her  body 
in  a rush  of  shame. 

Diamond's  work  is  not  only 
an  intriguingly  succinct  dance 
drama  it  also  raises  sharp 
issues  about  bodies  and  nu- 
dity, self-consciousness  and 
power. 

Judith  Mackrell 


CLASSICAL 


Bruckner 

Barbican/Radio  3 


TO  THE  list  of  its  symphony 

I cycles,  presented  with 
great  success  over  the  years  — 
Mahler,  Sibelius  and  Vaughan 
Williams  among  them  — the 
LSO  now  adds  Bruckner.  To 
mark  the  Bruckner  cente- 
nary. between -now  and  mid- 
April  at  the  Barbican.  10  of 
Bruckner’s  massive  sympho- 
nies will  be  presented  along- 
side Mozart  symphonies  and 
concertos,  with  Sir  Colin 
Davis  conducting  most  of  the 
performances. 

Amazingly  this  is  the  first 
time  that  London  has  had  such 
a Bruckner  series,  and  the 
opening  concert  promised 
much,  if  notfinaily  the  full 
vision  one  was  hoping  for. 
Maybe  it  ff as  wrong  to  start  at 
the  end  with  the  unfinished 


Ninth  Symphony.  Sir  Colin  is 
above  all  a tough  Bruckner- 
ian,  and  the  massive  half-hour 
span  of  fixe  first  movement 
was  unrelenting  in  its  power 
and  concentration. 

For  him,  as  with  Klemperer, 
there  was  no  compromise  over 
the  rugged,  slab-like  architec- 
ture. Where  others  coax  and 
mould  structure  and  phrase, 
Sir  Colin  preferred  a more 
direct  approach,  while  secur- 
uxg  the  most  refined  playing 
from  the  orchestra. 

The  Scherzo  was  uncompro- 
mising, too,  thrust  home 
strongly , with  little  relaxation 
over  dancing  rhythms,  but 
when  it  came  to  the  final 
Adagio  — almost  as  expansive 
as  the  first  movement — the 
directness  and  clarity  took 
away  the  mystery.  This  move- 
ment should  register  as  a cul- 
visiori  but- 

foe  subl  Lme  sounds,  it  finally 

left  one  earth-bound. 


Edward  Greenfield 


JAZZ 


Dave  O’Higgins 

Pizza  Express 

\A/ITHOUT  being  overly 
v V hyped.  Dave  O'Higgins 
has  established  himself  as  one 
of  our  best  contemporary  sax- 
ophonists. a position  under- 
i med  by  the  streetwise  assur- 
ance of  his  last  album.  He  is 
unfash  ionably  straight-ahead, 
a Tubby  Hayes  for  the  nineties 
when  many  pundits  are  more 
comfortable  with  musicians 
trying  to  blend  this,  that  and 
foe  oilier.  You  can  spot  the 
difference  because  he  usually 
works  with  American drum- 
mer  Gene  Calderazzo,  whose 
driving  beat  and  aggressive 
accents  would  cause  chaos  ina 
mure  rarefied  line-up. 

Another  album  looms,  and 


O'Higgins  gave  us  the  title 
tem^rrfer  The  Stone.an  at- 
tractive blues  waltz  gently 
milked  °n  soprano  saxophone 
tsmth  the  tenor, though, 
that  he  made  his  most  per- 
sonal statements,  whether  ca- 
g!?3F  foe  ballad  Someone 
Should  Have  Said  or  taking 

old  bossa  nova  hit  No  More 

Blues  for  an  unusually  bellig- 
erent ride:  lots  of  notes  swung 
naturally  over  the  beat  his 
tone  neither  harsh  nor  folksy 
butwith  an  appealing  furry 

*k25W“  ended  foe  set  in 
manner,  ripping  ex. 
^TtJytHough.  the  chords  oTI 
Got  Rhythm  at  speed  while 
Calderazzo  laid  about  him. 

Th«  quartet  takes  off  next  . 
foTa  tour  of  Northern 
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Fergie  and  Diana  must  unite  and  fight  if  they  are  to  survive,  says  SUZANNE  MOORE.  Illustration  by  STEVE  CAPLIN 

Princesses  Pic  versus  the  Palace 

LAST  year  Sarah  1 self-destruct  then  it  has  to  try  i ----------  -— — - - — ■ 

'’ergusOT  worked  and  play  to  the  public  demand 
very  hard  at  doing  ofa  leaner,  more  efficient 
what  the  tabloids  I royal  family.  Despite  the  I 

had  suggested  she  Queen’s  millions,  she  still 
should  do  for  some  I libHfn  K * coon  ac  enm&mui  i 


I AST  year  Sarah 

I Ferguson  worked 

I very  hard  at  doing 

I what  the  tabloids 

| bad  suggested  she 

. ^■MKhould  do  for  some 
time.  Ste  lost  a lot  of  weight 
This  was  still  not  good  enough. 
The  verdict  of  The  Sun’s  slim- 
ming editor  was  this:  “Fergie 
may  have  lost  two  stone  but  it 
is  very  donbtful  she  will  keep  it 
off...  she  associates  food  with 
pleasure,  not  pain.  And  in  the 
end  Fergie  always  puts  plea- 
sure at  he  very  top  of  her  shop- 
ping Ust" 

Her  shopping  list,  as  we  now 
know,  is  another  problem  even 
the  new  slimmer,  trimmer 
duchess  cannot  not  escape 
from.  Her  rumoured  debts  of 
up  to  £3  million  have  horome 
public  knowledge  with  the  Pal- 
ace issuing  a statement  to  say 
that  she  is  on  her  own.  The 
Queen  has  reportedly  bailed 
her  out  twice  before,  once  for 
half  a million,  and  she  is  not 

prepared  to  do  it  again. 

It  is  interesting  that  the 
focus  should  now  be  on  Fergie.  j 
She  admitted  last  May  in  ' 

Hftlln*  magayinp  that  site  j 

in  “financial  straights”,  and 
<me  can’t  help  thinking  that 
the  Palace  statement  may  have 
been  issued  to  deflect  some  of 
the  media  heat  that  has 
recently  been  put  on  the  Queen 
azzd  Prince  Philip's  marriage 
with  the  publication  of  Sarah 
Bradford's  book.  The  monar- 
chy knows  that  if  it  is  not  to 


self-destruct  then  it  has  to  try 
and  play  to  the  public  demand 
ofa  leaner,  more  efficient 
royal  family.  Despite  the 
Queen's  millions,  she  still 
likes  to  be  seen  as  someone 
who  switches  off  the  lights  at 
the  Palace,  who  forbids  her 
staff  private  calls.  Fergie  on 
the  other  hand  has  always 
been  known  for  her  excesses. 

She  was  too  fat,  too  loud,  too 

boisterous,  too  free  and  easy. 

At  first  she  seemed,  as  the  tab- 
loids told  us,  like  “a  breath  of 
fresh  air".  Her  earthy,  horsey. 
Home-Counties  charm  was  in 
favour  when  Diana  seemed 
nothing  but  a repressed  and 
miserable  Sloane.  Unlike 
Diana  who  went  straight  from 
nursery  school  into  marriage, 
Sarah  had  had  an  adult  life 
involving  work  and  other 
relationships  before  she  met 
Andrew.  But  what  was  once 
seen  as  a healthy  appetite  for 
life  became  her  downfall  Here 
was  a woman  who  liked  sex. 
food,  ftm,  and  this  meant  her 
behaviour  was  more  and  more 
'‘undignified”. 

After  her  separation  from 
Andrew  ("Andrew  is  a darling 
but  a boring  darling”)  she  had 
an  open  affair  with  Steve 
Wyatt,  a Texan  entrepreneur 
and  engaged  according  to  a 
horrified  acquaintance  in  “a 

display  of  mutual  fondling 

such  as  I have  never  seen  in  a 
three-star  restaurant”.  The 
toe-sucking  photos  of  ha- with 

financial  advisor  John  Bryan 


were  the  final  straw.  The 
mother-in-law  from  hell  made 
it  perfectly  clear  that  even  if 
she  were  reconciled  with 
Andrew  she  would  never  be 
given  any  official  duties.  How 
could  a woman  whom  the  pub- 
lic has  seen  having  her  toes 
sucked  stand  in  front  of  the 
Cenotaph?  Worse  still  the  rose- 
growing association  changed 
the  name  ofa  rose  named  in 
her  honour  form  Duchess  of 


York  to  Sun- 
seeker. 

Since  then 
Fergie  has 
been  a semi- 
detached 

member  of 
the  royals. 
Jetting 
round  the 
world  to 
burst  into 
tears  at  the 
plight  of 
deprived 
children. 

She  has  been 
criticised  for 
the  amount 
ofholidays 
she  takes, 
her  clothes, 
her  bad 
behaviour 
(which 
seems  to  in- 
volve lifrle 
more  than 
throwing 
bags  of  sugar 
about  on a 

aeroplane,  putting  a paper  bag 
over  her  head  and  making  bird 
noises)  and  — shock,  horror  — 
admitting  to  Aids  tests  as  well 
as  using  condoms.  She  is.  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Charteris,  the 
Queen's  former  private  secre- 
tary. “a  vulgarian . . . vulgar, 
vulgar,  vulgar".  Indeed  this  is 
the  gist  of  much  of  the  current  | 
criticism  of  her  plight  , 

There  are  those  who  object 
not  to  the  feet  that  she  had 
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lived  so  beyond  her  means, 
that  these  amounts  of  money 
are  obscene,  but  that  she  has 
not  spent  the  money  in  “a 
tasteful  fragrant  fashion 
which  would  not  frighten 
either  the  horses  or  the  House 
of  Windsor”. 

A colleague  who  worked 
with  her  before  the  marriage 
said  that  “she  never  had  any 
taste.  She  used  to  wear  pop 
socks  and  slippers  at  work. 
She  simply  wasn't  interested 
in  clothes  and  she  was  never 
greedy.  Her  idea  ofa  big  spend 
was  two  skirts  at  Monsoon.” 

She  remembers  that  after 
the  engagement  was  an- 
nounced, Andrew  would  go 
round  to  her  flat  with  his  staff 
and  "the  wardrobe  was 
culled".  Yet  Fergie's  extrava- 
gance seems  to  stem  largely 
from  a lack  of  discrimination 
about  what  is  good.  She  will 
buy  the  most  expensive  things 
as  if  to  prove  her  own  self- 
worth.  Like  many  shopaholics 
she  is  trying  to  buy  both  ap- 
proval and  love. 

Like  Diana,  she  has  de- 
scribed her  feelings  of  low  self- 
esteem and  last  year  told  an 
American  audience  that  after 
her  marriage  “there  I was  at 
the  Palace,  wandering  with  no 
compass,  no  fixed  sense  of 
what  to  do.  It  wasn't  that  1 
lacked  the  will  or  the  ability.  I 
simply  did  not  know  what  was 
expected  of  me."  Does  she 
know  any  better  now?  She  was 
praised  at  first  for  "being  her- 


self”. but  being  herself  is 
increasingly  what  gets  her  into 
trouble. 

Diana  has  described  a simi- 
lar situation,  and  it  is  tell  mg 
that  both  these  women's  dis- 
tress should  manifest  itself 
through  problems  around  con- 
suming. Diana  became  buli- 
mic. Fergie  meanwhile  has 
over-consumed  through  shop- 
ping. (I  have  been  told  that 
there  is  even  something  called 
shopping  bulimia  where  you 
go  mad  at  the  shops  and  then 
take  it  all  back  again  the  next 
day.)  It  is  as  if  the  demands 
that  are  currently  being  made 
on  the  royal  family — that  It 
should  be  leaner  and  fitter — 
are  being  played  out  through 
the  lives  and  bodies  of  Diana 
and  Fergie.  Both  women  are 
seen  as  too  emotional  and  ex- 
cessive, as  too  much,  as  loose 
cannons  who  want  a royal  life- 
style but  do  not  behave  like 
proper  royals  should. 

The  question,  then,  is  sim- 
ply this.  Does  marriage  into 
the  royal  family  guarantee 
that  you  are  a royal  for  ever? 
One  presumes  that  producing 
heirs  to  the  throne  might  be  a 
sufficient  guarantor,  but  there 
are  calls  for  both  Di  and  Fergie 
to  be  stripped  of  their  titles.  To 
do  so  would  reduce  them  to 
little  more  than  brood  mares, 
but  the  argument  is  that  they 
have  not  earned  respect  in  the  , 
way  that  someone  like  Prin- 
cess Anne  has  done.  What  is 
never  in  question  is  the  behav-  , 


iour  of  the  blood  royals.  It  may 
be  patently  ridiculous  that  the 
duchess  blows  such  huge  sums 
of  money  but  what  does 
Andrew  do  to  earn  his  keep? 

Do  any  of  us  really  know” 
What  does  the  Queen  expect 
Fergie  to  do  if  she  has  never 
given  her  guidance?  Are  Diana 
and  Fergie  to  be  condemned  for 
having  s ex  lives  when  Charles 
ana  Andrew  are  not? 

Fergie  may  be  out  of  control 
financially  and  emotionally,  as 
Palace  sources  claim.  Then  if 
this  is  the  case  why  don't  they 
try  and  understand  her  a little 
more  and  condemn  her  a little 
less?  While  most  of  us  cannot 
imagine  spending  the  sums 
that  Fergie  has,  nor  can  any  of 
us  imagine  liaving  the  kind  of 
money  that  the  Queen  does.  If 
Fergie  is  parasitical  because  of 
her  marriage  she  is  no  less  of  a 
leech  than  Philip,  who  doesn't 
exactly  go  without  There  are 
also  a band  of  sub-royals 
funded  by  the  public  purse 
whose  bank  accounts  are 
never  scrutinised  in  th  is  way. 

I am  not  suggesting  that  Fer- 
gie has  not  behaved  like  a 
crazed  lottery  winner.  There  is 
clearly  a lack  of  focus  in  her 
life  which  propels  her  into 
these  various  social  gaffes  and 
means  that  after  such  a bar- 
rage of  criticism  she  still  has 
no  idea  what  she  ought  to  look 
like,  and  so  ends  up  spending  a , 
fortune  on  dreadful  tack.  How- 
ever, as  with  Diana,  her  posi-  * 1 
tion  as  it  stands  is  untenable. 


She  may  not  hare  official 
duties  but  she  is  the  mother  of 
i the  Queen's  grandchildren. 

I She  cannot  simply  disappear. 

The  only  sol  ut  ion  that  I see 
is  that  she  and  Diana  should 
i form  a refuge  for  those  fleeing 
from  the  grip  of  th  is  dysfunc- 
tional family.  They  sliould  kjss 
and  tell  and  give  the  gossip  to 
Hello!,  write  the  blockbuster, 
sell  the  film  to  Hollywood  and 
blow  the  gaff  apart.  With  the 
money  they  can  pay  off  their 
debts  and  become  women  of 
independent  means. 

Princesses  Pic. 

Only  then,  perhaps,  could 
we  look  at  the  rest  of  the  royal 
family  and  ask  them  where 
their  wayward  daughters-in- 
law  ever  got  the  idea  that  they 
were  entitled  to  a life  of  luxury 
without  ever  being  asked  to 
justify  such  a lifestyle?  Why 
did  they  ever  think  they  could 
have  the  cake,  ea  t it  throw  it 
up  again  and  not  pay  for  it?  A 
downsized  monarchy  may  not 
have  room  for  Diana  and  Fer- 
gie— even  in  her  new  size  10 
version  — but  the  royal  firm 
cannot,  however  much  it 
would  like  to.  make  them  just 
go  away.  It  must  somehow  ac- 
commodate them.  Yet  day  by 
day  it  becomes  more  obvious 
that  when  even  those  who 
marry  into  this  family  are 
made  so  unhappy  by  the  work- 
ings of  this  archaic  system  of 
hereditary  privilege,  then  we 
must  ask  what  chance  there  is 
for  the  rest  of  us? 


mm 


Ann  Widdecombe’s  Christian  values 
include  blaming  hungry  families  for 
their  poverty  and  allowing  pregnant 
prisoners  to  be  shackled. 
Photograph  by  DAVID  SILUTOE 
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MEGAN  TRESIDDER 


INTERVIEW 


JA  NNWlddecombe 
t \ begins  conversation- 
# m ally.  “1  hope  you  are 
not  going  to  talk 
m wruLbbish  like  the  last 
interviewer  who  kept  asking 
me  stuff  about  whether  I cried 
when  my  cats  died.  Never 
heard  such  total  rot"  Her 
press  officer  chuckles.  It  will 
be  his  only  moment  of  relax- 
ation. Keeping  the  Prisons 
Minister  in  check  is  a job  he 
will  do  valiantly —using  a 
code  cf  facial  twitches — but 
not  with  total  success. 

In  her  eightyears  as  Con- 
servative MP  for  Maidstone, 
Ann  Widdecombe  has  been 
exceedingly  controversial 
When,  in  1991,  a survey 
showed  one  in  five  families 
were  going  hungry,  she  sug- 
gested that  since  four  in  five 
were  not,  hungry  families 
might  be  mismanaging  things. 
In  1993,  she  converted  to 
Catholicism  in  protest  at  the 
ordination  of  women  in  the 
Anglican  Church  and  also  at 
thet tendency,  as  she  put  it,  for 
some  bishops  to  say  “thon 
shalt  not  sin  except  if  thou  be 
unemployed".  She  has  funda- 
mentalist beliefe,  seeing 
Heaven  "as  people  in  white 
nightgowns  with  lots  of  harps 
and  Hell  as  a place  with  lots  of 

burning  lakes",  She  Is  hard- 
right,  anti-abortion,  and  a 
workaholic  who,  at  48, 
remains  unmarried. 

She  has  had  a hellish  New 
Year.  First  there  was  the  case 
of  the  Saudi  dissident, 
Mohammed  al-Mas'ari,  who  is 

appealing  against  deportation 

to  Dominica.  Widdecombe  - 

says  hecannot  he  allowed  to 
jeopardise  British  trade  with. 

the  Saudis,  and  British  jobs. 
Then,  she  defended  the  policy 
of  shackling  pregnant  prison- 
ers to  hospital  beds,  claiming 
the  support  of  NHS  staffs  until 
thpir  disavowal  forced  her  to  . 
apologise  In  the  Commons 
this  week.  She  has  been 
accused  of  lacking  sensitivity 

through  being  childless  her- 
self And  yesterday,  the  shaclt 
ling  policy  She  so  valiantly 
upheld  was  scrapped. 

ghp  is  only  just  over  five  feet 
tall-*- her  smallness"  j 


intensified  by  the  vastness  of 
her  room  at  the  Home  Office. 
She  is  wearing  a startling  suit 
of  purple  and  green  stripes. 
Her  nails  are  painted  bright 
red  and  her  shiny  helmet  of 
black  hair  is  matched  by  her 
black  patent  leather  shoes. 

She  Is  much  more  vivid,  and 
less  dour  than  her  caricature 
as  Doris  Karloff.  She  bas  an 
unexpected  dry  humour,  espe- 
cially about  comments  on  her 
appearance.  ‘Tactually  roared 
with  laughter,”  she  says, 
"when  I saw  the  Mirror’s 
spoof  [superimposing  her  face 
on  the  photograph  of  a 
chained  prisoner] . I hadn't 
looked  as  slim  as  that  in  years. 
Mind  you,  it  was  the  body  ofa 
pregnant  lady .. . 

“My  mother  always  says  I 
have  her  looks.”  she  says, 

“and  my  father's  disposition. 
He  was  very  ambitious,  very 
go-ahead."  He  was  a naval 
armaments  supply  officer. 
Ann,  who  has  one  brother— 
Canon  Widdecombe,  an  evan- 
gelical priest — was  schooled 
at  a convent  in  Bath. ‘‘They 
were  very  rigorous  but  en- 
couraged you  to  believe  you 
conld  do  anything  you  wanted 
to.  I never  had  an  ambition 
crushed  in  my  life.  I was  very 
ambitious,  very."  After  gradu- 
ating with  two  degrees,  one  in 
Latin,  and  working  in  market- 
ing and  as  a financial 
administrator  for  London 
University,  she  won  Maid- 
stone in  1987  and  was  Major’s 

first  woman  minister. 

Dick  Crossman  predicted 
she  would  be  the  first  female 
Whip-  You  can  see  why.  She 
may  be  upfront  and  loud- 
mouthed— rot,  rubbish  and  - 
stupid  are  favourite  words — 
but  she  is  fancy  with  her  foot- 
work, both  In  the  Commons; 
where  she  is  anexpert  on  pro- 
cedure, and  during  this  inter- 
view. Most  striking  of  an  is 
her  self-certitude.  She  talks  in 
the  crisp,  sing-song  tones  of 
someone  who  is  so  sure  they 
are  right  it  wearies  them  to 
spell  out  why. 

"My  philosophy,"  she  says, 

" i&carpediem.  I live  for  the 
duty  cf  the  day.  In  a couple  of 
weeks’ time,  I shan’t  worry 
about  ibis  week." 

Not  even  worry  about 
“Annette",  who  wrote  to  The 
Guardian  describing  how 
being  chained  had  degraded 
giving  birth? 

"No,”  says  Widdecombe. 
"She  may  say  that  Only  she 
can  say  how  she  feels.  But  I 
had  a duty  to  carry  out,  which 
was  to  balance  the  needs  of  fbe 
general  public  in  terms  of 
safety...1 

Not  a very  Christian  reac- 
tion, though.  ip  It? 


A study  of  self-certitude . . . "The  nuns  encouraged  yon  to  believe  you  could  do  anything  you  wanted  to.  I never  had  an  ambition  crushed  in  my  life.  I was  very  ambitious,  very* 


“2  think  that’s  absolutely 
stupid.  Protecting  the  public  is 
an  extremely  Christian  thing 
to  do.” 

But  “Annette”  was  only 
charged  with  shoplifting. 

"I  don't  comment  on  indi- 
vidual cases,"  she  replies. 

Pregnant  prisoners  will  no 
longer  be  shackled  in  hospital. 
But  the  question  remains: 
why  was  the  policy  not 
reviewed  earlier?  Both  Alan 
Howarth  and  Emma  Nichol- 
son, after  all  cited  the  policy 
as  proof  of  the  uncaring 
nature  of  the  Tories,  and  the 
Labour  MP  George  Howarth 
raised  his  concerns  with 
Widdecombe  last  December. 

Her  reply  makes  the  press 
officer  twitch.  "Well  I think 

everyone  unricn-oinnrig  that 

until  a policy  is  changed,  you 
defend  a current  policy.  That 
is  just  a political  fact  of  life.  As 
far  as  1 am  concerned,  the 
policy  1 had  to  defend  was  the 
existing  policy.  We  were 
aware  that  there  were 
concerns  but  the  processes  of 
how  to  translate  those  con- 
cerns into  action  were  not 
completed  and  pending  that 
completion,  the  policy  stood.” 

Didn’t  she  have  her  own 
concerns? 

'7  had  two  concerns,  one  of 
which  I was  able  to  make  clear 
at  the  start  [after  Jack  Straw's 
private  member's  question 
this  month]  of  male  officers 
being  involved  and  also  about 
security."  Of  20  female  es- 
capes in  the  last  five  years,  she 
says,  “five  or  seven”  were 
pregnant. 

But  none  were  heavily 
pregnant 

“You're  quite  right  We 
have  never  bad  anybody 
escape  who  was  on  the  verge 
ctf giving  birth.  But  we  didn’t 
restrain  them  when  they  are 
on  the  verge  of  giving  birth. 
When  medical  advice  con- 
firmed that  labour  had 

started,  restraints  were 
removed." 

So  why  was  the  policy 
reviewed? 

She  pauses.  “We  were  sim- 
ply asking  whether  any 
aspects  of  the  policy  could  be 
changed." 

We  mow  on  to  Mr  Mas’ari, 
who  fled  torture  and  imprison- 


ment in  Saudi  Arabia  and  is 
now  appealing  against  depor- 
tation. Does  Widdecombe  ac- 
cept that  In  bowing  to  the 
Saudis,  for  reasons  of  realpoli- 
tik.  the  moral  argument  has 
been  squandered? 

"1  don't  think  it  has.  Let’s 
presume  that  we  have  to  pro- 
tect Mr  Mas’ari,  though  we 
haven't  yet  substantively  con- 
sidered his  claim  to  asylum, 
but  let's  also  understand  that 
we  cannot  have  a friendly 
country  being  continually  up- 
set ...  We  would  dearly  like 
everybody  to  say  absolutely 
anything  they  like  but  you  do 
have  to  consider  the 
consequences.” 

But  what  if  Nigeria  had 
demanded  that  Britain  cease 
its  support  of  Ken  Saro-Wiwa? 
What  if  China  threatened 
trade  sanctions  unless  we 


Rot,  rubbish  and 
stupid  are  favourite 
words.  She  taJks 
like  someone  so 
sure  they're  right,  rt 
wearies  them  to 
spell  out  why 

banned  coverage  of  its 
orphanages? 

“Well  I think  you  have  got 
to  look  at  each  case  on  its  own 
merits.  I can’t  give  a blanket 
answer.”  This  case,  she  adds, 
does  not  seta  precedent  "ft  is 
very  unusual" 

It  certainly  is,  for  the  Brit- 
ish government  to  surrender 
the  principle  of  freedom  of 
speech. 

“I  don't  think  we  have  sur- 
rendered that  principle.  Mr 
Mas'ari  can  say  whatever  he 
wants  to  say— in  Dominica.  1 . 
think,"  she  adds,  looking 
across  to  her  twitching  press 
officer,  “that  we  will  have  to 
stop  this  conversation." 

No  matter.  Widdecombe’s 
career  is  like  the  ultimate 
lucky  dip  box:  stick  your  hand 
in  and  there  is  always  some- 
thing else  to  unwrap.  There  is. 


for  instance,  her  attack  two 
years  ago  on  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  for  his  Easter 
sermon  on  the  growing  gap 
between  rich  and  poor. 

“What  I actually  criticised 
was  the  use  ofa  particular  set 
of  statistics  for  political  pur- 
poses. If  you  are  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  giving 
an  Easter  sermon,  I don’t  ex- 
pect it  to  develop  Into  a party 
political  broadcast  My  objeo- 
j tion  was  not  that  the  Church 
sought  to  comment  on  social 
Issues  but  that  it  should  be 
responsible." 

She  much  preferred  the 
I apolitical  sermon  at  the  Catho- 
I lie  Westminster  Cathedral 
Was  that  because  it  offered  an 
escape  from  the  reality  of  a 
divided  society? 

“The  Easter  message  is  real- 
ity.! believe  in  the  Resurrec- 
tion. I believe  it  happened.  I 
want  to  bear  about  it  I don't 
want  a sermon  based  on  secu- 
lar considerations.  That  is  not 
to  say  that  one  shouldn’t  have 
sermons  on  poverty.  But  if  you 
politicise  those  sermons,  that 
raises  different  questions.  I 
have  noticed  a huge  difference 
since  moving  to  the  Catholic 
in  the  spiritual  content  of  the 
sermons,  in  a concentration  of 
the  mind  on  the  life  to  come, 
as  well  as  on  the  physical 
requirements  for  this  life.” 

Shouldn't  a politician  be 
concerned  with  life  now? 

“Oh  no,  no,  no,"  she  tuts. 
“This  politician  is  concerned 
with  finding  solutions  to 
today’s  problems  but  at  the 
same  time-,  this  politician  is 
also  a practising  Christian 
with  a soul  and  a spiritual  life 
that  needs  to  be  tended. 

“There  is  no  reason  for  me 
to  see  my  whole  life  in  political 
terms  and  have  every  refer- 
ence point  of  my  spiritual  life 
in  the  political  here  and  now." 

In  which  case,  why  not  ap- 
proach statistics  on  poverty 
with  spiritual  humility  first, 
and  a politician's  rigour 
second?  Where  is  the  compas- 
sion in  immediately  question-  1 
ing  the  validity  of  statistics 
showing  one  in  five  families 
were  going  hungry? 

“It  Is  consistent  with  com- 
passion to  identify  what  is  go- 
ing wronp.  1 was  simply  say- 


ing you  aren't  giving  me  the 
evidence  at  the  moment" 

If  anything  illustrates  the 
difficulties  of  be  ing  an  hard- 
right  Christian  politician  it  is 
at  the  end  of  our  conversation , 
when  we  get  on  to  prisons, 
Widdecombe's  newest  prob- 
lem. This  week,  the  Prison 
Officers’  Association  pro- 
tested that  cuts  will  drasti- 
cally impair  the  programme  of 
rehabilitation  in  prisons,  and 
wifi  force  wardens  back  into 
the  role  cf  mere  turnkeys. 

Widdecombe  starts  with  a 
polished  line  of  crisis- what- 
crisis?  “We  are  convinced 
that  across  the  Prison  Service 
as  a whole,  there  are  still  effi- 
ciencies to  be  had.  There  will 
have  to  be  some  trimming  but 
that  doesn't  mean  there  will 
have  to  be  huge  incursions 
into  education  in  prisons. 
What  you  don’t  do  is  have 
everyone  back  in  their  cells 
doing  nothing." 

But  there  is  talk  of  having  to 
reduce  out-of-cell  time  from  12 
hours  a day  to  eight 

"Tm  saying  that  there  won’t 
be  a blanket  cut-back . . . But  if 
you  have  to  lock  someone  up 
fora  bit  longer  to  have  a better 
regime  during  the  day  when 
they  are  out,  then  you  have  a 
trade-off" 

To  which,  you  have  to  ask, 
how  does  her  Christian  con- 
science handle  the  notion  of 
political  trade-off?  When  she 
sits  in  church,  is  her  con- 
science clear  that  the  cuts  will 

not  affect  her  declared  com- 
mitment to  rehabilitation? 

“I  am  not  saying  I don’t 
have  concerns.  I am  not  saying 
that  there  are  things  T would 
like  to  do  that  I can’t  do  at  the 
moment  1 am  not  even  saying 
the  entire  prison  system  is 
wonderful  but  my  conscience 
is  clear  that  I have  made  the 
best  fist  of  it  that  lean." 

But  her  verdict  on  her  min- 
isterial career  is  less  ambiva- 
lent Her  duty,  she  says,  is  to 
find  solutions  “as  long  as  the 
solution  is  not  morally  repug- 
nant to  me,  and  I can  safely  say 
as  I enter  my  sixth  year  as  a 
minister  that  that  has  never 
happened  to  me." 

At  which  you  think,  how  ex- 
traord  Inary  and  how  nice  to 
be  so  unfettered. 


Brilliant  Busy  Lizzies! 
Buy  100  Busy  Lizzie  plants 
for  £7.95  when  you  buy  100 
for  £9.95  including  delivery 

Tempo  [trips tiens.  fondly  known  as  fV  ~ 

Busy  Lizzies,  haw  always  been  XT 
popular  with  gandeners.' 

tyringjhrou^h  to  the 
win  look  fantastic  in  beds, 

borders,  tubs,  hanging  baskets  and  !S8Ullfe£l 

window  boxes. 

Purchase  100  plants  for  £9.95  or  save  money  with  a 
multiple  order  and  receive  a further  100  Busy  Lizzie 
plants  for  £7.95;  that’s  200  plants  for  £17.90,  a saving 
of  £2. 

The  plants  will  measure  approximately  4~6cm  from  - - 


first  class  post  to  ensure  you  receive  a minimi 
healthy  plants.  All  plants  are  delivered  with 
comprehensive  growing  instructions. 
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James  Holland 


Structures  at 
an  exhibition 


JAMES  Holland,  who 
has  died  aged  90.  was 
once  described  as  a 
“relaxed  replica  of 
James  Stewart,  with  a 
gently  sardonic  manner  and  a 
weary  experience  of  mount- 
ing wartime  exhibitions  in  un- 
likely places  and  difficult  cir- 
cumstances." He  was  also  an 
accomplished  professional 
painter  and  illustrator,  orga- 
niser. teacher  and  wit  with  a 
memory  of  the  art  and  design 
world  spanning  this  century. 

Born  in  Gillingham.  Kent 
the  son  of  a craftsman  black- 
smith at  Chatham  who  be- 
came an  Admiralty  overseer, 
the  young  Holland  learnt 
navigation  at  school  in  Roch- 
ester. It  was  there,  too.  that 
the  art  master  submitted  his 
drawings  of  ships  and  ship- 
ping to  the  Royal  Drawing  So- 
ciety’s exhibition,  where  he 
won  the  president’s  prize. 

This  not  only  gave  him  a kind 
of  dispensation  to  wear  his 
ha  ir  long  at  school  but  also 
shaped  his  future  career. 

He  went  to  Rochester  Art 
School  and  to  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Art.  where  William 
Ro  the  ns  tain  was  principal. 
Holland  described  him  as  a 
terrifying  little  man,  and  an 
indifferent  teacher.  Fellow 
RCA  students  at  that  time  in- 
cluded  Henry  Moore  (with 
whom  James  shared  a flat  in 
Charlotte  Street),  Edward 
Bawden,  Eric  Ravilious.  Doug- , 
las  Bliss,  Barnet  Freedman 
and  Enid  Marx. 

It  was  also  at  the  RCA  that 
Holland  befriended  James 


Boswell  who.  with  James  Fit- 
ton,  made  up  the  “Three  Jims” 
trio,  who  became  Important  in 
leftist  peace,  anti-fascist  arts 
movements  between  the  wars, 
and  particularly  with  the  Art- 
ists International  Associa- 
tion. Holland  was  a member  of 
both  the  London  Group  and 
the  New  England  Art  Club, 
and  worked  with  Mischa 
Black  on  the  Peace  Pavilion  in 
Paris  in  1937,  as  well  as  pro- 


Man  of  Kent . . . Holland 
in  retirement  ray  hath. on 

ducing  illustrations  for  the 
League  of  Nations  arid 
Tribune. 

He  ran  the  sketch  club  while 
at  the  RCA.  and  Introduced 
himself  to  Wilson  Steer,  Dun- 
can Grant,  Vanessa  Bell  and 
the  Bloomsbury  set.  It  must 
have  been  through  them  that 
in  the  late  twenties  he  went  to 
live  in  Whistler’s  old  studio  in 
Fitzroy  Street  At  that  time  he 
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was  living  as  a freelance  de- 
signer on  commissions  from 
Jack  Beddington.  the  public- 
ity director  of  Shell  who  wore 
full  frock  coat  and  wing  col- 
lars, and  also  commissioned 
John  Betjeman  to  write  the 
copy-  He  joined  Shell’s  adver- 
tising agents,  Lord  And 
Thomas,  continuing  to  work 
in  various  advertising  agen- 
cies up  until  1939,  when  war- 
time restrictions  gradually 
brought  such  commercial  ac- 
tivities to  a close. 

Later  he  joined  the  Ministry 
of  Information  as  its  exhibi- 
tion designer,  to  be  given  a 
brief;  a budget,  and  left  to  get 
on  with  it  He  went  on  to  be- 
come chief  exhibition  de- 
signer at  the  Central  Office  of 
Information,  where  his  de- 
signs included  gas  show- 
rooms, a replica  coal  mine  and 
the  Empire  Exhibition  at 
Glasgow. 

When  the  idea  of  a Festival 
of  Britain  was  proposed  in 
1946,  Holland  joined  Sir  Hugh 
Casson,  the  festival's  director 
of  architecture,  and  his  team. 
He  headed  display  in  the  up- 
stream section  of  the  South 
Bank,  was  member  of  the  de- 
sign panel,  and  the  resident 
designer  at  the  festival  office. 
His  particular  contribution 
was  the  sea  and  ships  section, 
and  on  the  strength  of  this  he 
was  told  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  turn  the  16,000  ton 
escort  carrier  the  Campania 
into  a floating,  round-Britain 
contribution  to  the  FestrvaL 
As  always,  Holland  took  this 
in  his  stride,  got  on  with  the 
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Plans  for  peace . . . Holland  on  the  Festival  of  Britain  site  In  1950  PHorooRAm  chris  ware 


Job,  and  succeeded.  For  this  he  Designers  in  1960,  and  some 
was  awarded  the  OBE.  years  after  became  its  full- 

He  worked  as  a director  at  time  education  officer, 

various  advertising  agencies  From  1963  to  1971  he  headed 

through  the  fifties,  becoming  Birmingham  Polytechnic's  vi- 
inte rested  in  design  educa-  sual  communications  faculty 

tion.  He  had  joined  the  Society  while  lecturing,  visiting  and 
of  Industrial  Artists  before  the  examining  at  art  schools  all 
war  and  became  instrumental  over  the  country,  hi  1971  he 
In  its  post-war  reformation.  was  involved  with  the  Hay- 
He  was  president  of  what  is  ward  Gallery’s  Thirties  Exh 

now  the  Chartered  Society  of  bition,  before  moving  to  the 


was  involved  with  the  Hay- 
ward Gallery’s  Thirties  Exhi- 
bition, before  moving  to  the 


Kent  countryside,  while  con- 
tinuing with  painting  and 
drawing  and  some  teaching. 
He  liked  tiie  good  things  in 
life,  wine.  food,  music,  conver- 
sation and  a good  argument. 

Edward  Pond 

James  Holland,  artist  and  exhibi- 
tion organiser,  bom  September 
IB,  1905;  died  January  7. 1996 


Eric  Briault 


Radical  cog  in 


ERIC  Briault  the  former 

education-officer  of  the 
Inner  London  Educa- 
tion Authority,  who 
has  died  aged  34.  had  the  mind 
of  a visionary  and  proved  an 
important  and  radical  cog  h? 
that  Rolls  Royce  machine  of 
local  government.  He  beat  a 
path  from  Brighton,  Hove  and 

Sussex  Grammar  School  to 

Pete  rho  use,  Cambridge,  pick- 
ing up  the  highest  academic 
honours  as  well  as  a Blue  in 

athletics.  And  his  affinity 

with  teachers  came  out  of  his 
own  experience  as  one  be- 
tween  1933  and  1947. 

In  1946  be  became  a London 
County  Council  inspector  of 
schools,  a year  after  the  LCC 
had  started  its  30-year  plan  for 

secondary  education.  It  was 
the  most  adventurous  pro- 
posal for  new  buildings  and 
new  ideology,  to  be  enshrined 
in  the  comprehensive  school. 
London's  County  Hall,  with  its 
array  of  almost  pre-  and  past- 
Fabians,  was  stUl  on  the 
march.  If  you  turned  round 
sharply  at  the  members’  din- 
ing table  you  faced  someone 
that  had  known  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw  or  Beatrice  Webb. 

Briault  was  one  of  the  LCC’s 
talent-spotters  in  the  teachers' 
training  colleges,  snapping  up 
some  of  the  best  of  the  appren- 
tice teachers  for  the  London 
service.  As  he  entered  County 
Hall's  top  echelon  some  of  the 
comprehensives  were  on  their 
predicted  course  towards  ex- 
cellence. which  could  have  led 
to  complacency:  but  Briault 
saw  the  need  for  a more 
broadly  based  community  ap- 
proach. Toddlers  and  infants 


needed  a safe  place  to  wait  for 
mum  to  come  back  from  work 

while  adolescents  needed  a 

well  funded  and  busy  pro 
pramme  of  activity- 
His  supportfor  the  “com- 
munity" led  to  some  bitter 
confrontations  between  offi- 
cers and  leading  members. 
There  was  a move  to  adjust  • 
the  30-year  plan.  It  was,  per^ 

haps,  Peterhouse  versus  Bal- 
lioL  for  the  Labour  leaders 
were  of  a calibre  that  fright- 
ened members  of  the  Cabinet 
Fortunately,  perhaps, 

Briault  retired  when  public 
capital  expenditure  was  being 
severely  reduced.  From  1977  to 
1981  and  again  between  1984 
and  1985  he  was  visiting  pro-. 

fessor  of  education  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Sussex.  He  was  born 
to  be  a geography  teacher,  one 
that  enjoyed  trudging  on  field- 
course  work. 

It  must  be  difficult  for  teach- 
ers today  to  understand  the 
widespread  political  prej  udice 
in  the  choice  of  head  teachers 
during  the  cold  war.  Briault  to 
his  honour,  respected  teach- 
ers’ skill  and  craft  if  not  their 
politics;  there  was  no  political 
loyalty  test  when  he  was 
about  He  was  a cardinal  in  the 
dedicated  curia  that  created  a 
first-class  metropolitan  educa- 
tion system.  At  the  end  of  a 
long  day  his  loyalty  lay  with 
those  that  taught  and  learnt 
and  were  not  afraid  to  impro- 
vise or  experiment. 

liltyd  Harrington 

Eric  Briault,  educationalist  bom 
December  24. 1911:  died  January 
14.1996 
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John  Gardner 


Weekend  Birthdays 


Keeping  the  craft  of  wooden  boats  afloat 


JOHN  GARDNER,  who 
has  died  aged  90.  was  a 
boatbuiiderand  writer 
who  was  pivotal  in  keep- 
ing wooden  boat  building 
skills  alive  in  America  when 
technology  threatened  to  ex- 
tinguish them.  He  was  also  the 
associate  cura  tor  of  small 
craft  at  the  Mystic  Seaport 
Museum  in  Connecticut. 

Gardner  was  brought  up  on 
a Maine  farm  where  he  feasted 
on  the  socialist  works  in  his 
grandmother’s  library  when 
he  wasn't  experiencing  na- 
ture — bird  watching,  he  told 
me.  is  one  of  the  principal 
uses  for  small  boats. 

When  I met  him  a few  years 
ago.  it  was  soon  obvious  that 
Gardner  was  no  ordinary  boat 
builder.  His  office  was  close  to 
the  beach  at  the  museum. 

Ram  was  drumming  on  the  tin 
roof  and  piles  of  books,  tools 
and  boat  models  were  lying 
about  The  author  of  Building 
Classic  Small  Craft  sat  at  his 


desk  in  a hat  and  green  weath- 
erproof. and  unveiled  a life  of 
campaigning  which  paral- 
leled his  work  with  his  hands. 

He  learned  boatbuilding  as 
a lad,  taught  in  Maine  rural  ’ 
schools,  and  in  1932  graduated 
from  Columbia  University 
into  the  Depression  There  .. . 
were  no  jobs  for  English  and 
philosophy  of  education 
teachers,  and  he  joined  the 
American  Workers’  Party  and 
became  a National  Unem- 
ployed League  organiser. 

With  the  outbreak  of  war  he 
built  boats  near  Boston  and. 
disillusioned  with  union  and 
political  faction  fights,  spent 
his  spare  time  in  the  city's  ' 
libraries,  studied  Freud,  and 
made  friends  among  Jewish' 
Marxists.  He  wrote  for  Con- 
temporary Issues  as  “Don 
Carson" — working  after  the 
war  on  the  Rosenberg  atom 
spies  case,  among  other 
stories — and  campaigned 
against  chemical  hazards  in 
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Gardner . . . campaigns 

boatyards  in  the  National 
Fisherman,  a paper  with  a 
huge  circulation  within  the 
American  Ashing  industry. 

Gardner  came  to  Mystic,  a 
tiny  settlement  that  once  built 
whaling  ships,  after  being  a 
consultant  at  the  Adirondack 
Museum  and  collaborating 


with  another  communist  and 
Journalist,  Kenneth  Durant 
He  contributed  to  Durant’s 
book  on  the  Adirondack  guide- 
boat.  That  vessel  was 
reckoned  to  be  the  most  signif- 
icant artifact  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mountainous  and 
lake-studded  North  Woods 
where  wealthy  New  Yorkers 
vacationed  after  the  Civil 
War.  The  guideboats  weigh 
only  72lhs  including  oars, 
transport  three  plus  camping 
gear,  and  can  be  carried  on  the 
shoulder  from  one  lake  to 
another. 

When  Mystic  began  a small 
craft  programme  in  1969. 
Gardner  was  headhunted, 
bringing  his  own  tools  "some 
of  them  used  by  my  grand- 
father before  1850  and  made  by 
Addis  of  Southwark". 

•There  was  virtually  no  tra- 
ditional rowing  left  in  the 
American  north-east  when  he 
started.  “People  had  forgotten 
how  to  row,  and  you  couldn’t 


buy  a decent  set  of  oars."  But 
soon  hundreds  were  turning 
up  at  Mystic  weekends,  bring- 
ing boats  designed  for  work  on 
river  and  coast  for  others  to 
try.  Classes  began,  and  Gard- 
ner switched  to  small  craft  in 
his  National  Fisherman 
column.  He  began  designing 
dories  and  writing  books  on 
how  to  make  them. 

He  held  court  at  Mystic  al- 
most to  his  dying  day.  He  had 
an  embarrassingly  wide 
English  literary  repertoire 
with  which  to  illuminate  ar- 
guments on  the  historical,  po- 
litical and  economic  forces 
shaping  American  decline. 
Something  as  specialised  as 
boatbuilding,  he  understood, 
could  not  be  seen  in  isolation. 
It  was  not  just  technology  and 
the  economy,  but  real  estate 
prices  which  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  people  to  afford  a house 
with  yard  big  enough  to  build 
or  store  a boat. 

“Museums  for  the  most  part 


are  very  short-sighted,”  said 
Gardner,  dean  of  the  Ameri- 
can small  craft  builders.  “In- 
terest in  old  ships  is  bound  to 
die  out  as  the  generations  that 
were  close  to  them  pass 
away . . . You  can’t  preserve 
skills  unless  you  acquire 
them,  and  the  only  way  you 
can  acquire  and  retain  them  is 
by  practice,  by  use. 

"Wealthy  people  dear  out 
their  attics  and  send  it  here  to 
get  tax  write-offs.  We  labori- 
ously put  labels  on  it,  cata- 
logue it  and  store  it  away.  I 
foresee  a time  when  that'll 
reach  the  junk  pile.  We've  de- 
layed it  that’s  all.” 

John  Gardner  was  not  reli- 
gious. but  he  Is  well  equipped 
to  steer  to  a haven  between 
Scylla  and  Chary  bdls. 

Christopher  Dodd 

John  Gardner.  boatouMder  and 
writer,  bom  June  18, 1905;  died 
October  18. 1996 


Peggy  Braith  waite 


Trinity  House’s  lady  of  the  lamp 


Peggy  Braithwaite  . . . keeping  the  light  in  the  family 


Dangling  in  a bosun’s 
chair  or  polishing  a bat- 
tery of  gleaming  glass 
lenses.  Peggy  Braithwaite. 
who  has  died  aged  76,  ruled  a 
unique  kingdom  on  the  shores 
of  the  Irish  Sea.  As  the  only 

woman  principal  lighthouse- 
keeper  in  Britain,  from  her 
home  on  Walney  Island  she 
could  contemplate  a landward 
vista  that  ranged  from  the 
sands  orMorecambe  to  the 
Lake  District  fells. 

Only  eight  of  Trinity 
House’s  72  lights  still  have 
keepers  and  she  won  her  posi- 
tion through  merit  and  — as 
she  was  the  first  to  accept 
with  pride  — robust  Lancas- 
trian family  links.  Her  father, 
sister  and  brother-in-law  all 
kept  the  light,  which  guides 
craft  away  from  the  dangerous 


sands  and  shallows  on  the  ap- 
proach to  Barrow-in-Furness. 

Knitting  countless  bobble 
i hats  in  a id  of  the  local  lifeboat. 
, and  out  rabbiting  on  Walney  *s 
dunes  with  her  .22  rifle,  she 
played  her  part  in  Barrow’s 
continuing  but  precarious 
role  as  a naval  ship-  builder . 
She  was  born  on  Ptel  Island 
near  Barrow’s  southern  bay 
and  spent  her  life  within  sight 
and  sound  of  the  Irish  Sea. 
moving  to  the  crooked,  sandy 
finger  of  Walney  as  a teenager 
when  her  father  became  the 
lighthouse’s  assistant  keeper. 
The  family  lived  in  the  next- 
door  cottage.  bunkered  down 
against  Walney ’s  winds,  gen- 
erating their  own  electricity 
and  sometimes  cut  off  from  the 
mainland  when  the  causeway- 
road  to  Barrow  was  sub- 


merged. The  water  supply  was 
a rain  catchment  tank  on  the 
roof.  Their  isolation  was  bro- 
ken by  holidaymakers,  bird 
enthusiasts  and.  during  the 
second  world  war.  a platoon 
manning  fourack-ack  batter- 
ies. Leaning  out  to  watch  the 
Barrow  blitz  one  night  Peg- 
gy's father  got  stuck  in  one  of 
the  narrow  windows  and  was 
rescued  by  a joint  Tam  Uy-raili- 
tary  operation. 

She  became  an  assistant 
keeper — one  of  a handful  of 
women  who  have  helped  hus- 
bands. fathers  or  sons  in  the 
service — and  was  promoted 
to  principal  in  IP75.  She  was 
awarded  the  MBE  in  1981,  10 
years  before  she  retired,  aged 
74.  and  moved  to  a bungalow 
in  Barrow  with  her  husband 
Ken,  a retired  garage  man- 


ager. She  had  long  since  given 
up  her  favourite  pastime  of 
sailing  but  enjoyed  seeing  her 
50ft  yacht,  now  in  new  hands, 
berthed  in  Barrow  basin. 

Her  lighthouse,  which  she 
painted  11  times,  twice  from 
her  bosun’s  chair,  remains  a 
manned  station  run  by  Lan- 
caster Port  Commissioners 
with  Peggy’s  former  assistant. 
Ian  Clark,  now  In  charge.  The 
"Lady  of  the  Lamp's”  distinc- 
tion as  the  solitary  woman 
principal  keeper,  in  the  long 
and  heroic  history  of  light- 
houses. is  unlikely  to  be 

broken. 

Martin  Wain  wrlght 

Poggy  Braithwaite.  lighthouse- 
keeper.  born  July9. 1919;  died 
January  12 1996 


BUZZ  ALDRIN.  66  today, 
was  the  second  man  on  the 
moon.  A single-sentence 
American  tragedy.  He  was 
gonna  be  first,  yet  NASA, 
maybe  for  casting  reasons  of 
iikeability,  chose  Neil  Arm- 
strong. But  Buzz  did  bound 
over  that  bright-lit  dust  and 
"once  you’ve  been  to  the 
moon.  I don’t  think  there  is 
normal  life . . he  said,  26  ter- 
restrial years,  wrecked  mar- 
riages. and  periods  of  depres- 
sion and  alcoholism  later.  His 
p re-lunar  life  doesn't  sound 
that  normal.  He's  MASH  vin- 
tage; shot  down  MiGs  over 
Korea;  wrote  an  MTT  thesis 
on  orbital  rendezvous  40 
years  ago:  proved,  while 
being  flung  about  on  space 
missions  "like  Spam  in  a can" 
that  he  had  the  ultimate  right 
stuff  for  Apollo  11.  Since  then, 
when  not  publicly  confessing  ! 
to  his  own  dark  side,  he’s 
failed  to  create  an  esprit  de 
corps  of  moon  boys,  gone  mar- 
keting for  a non-earth  Disney- 
land. sought  sponsors  for  a 
Mars  transport  shuttle  pro- 
ject, and  when  last  consulted 
was  co-writing  a five-volume 
sci-fi  saga.  He  can't  tell  out- 
siders what  he  feels  about  the 
moon  but  his  third  wife  trans- 
mits the  message:  you  know 
how  you  recall  fondly  that 
perfect  only-for-us  holiday 
beach?  "Well,  when  he  looks 
up  at  the  moon,  what  he’s 
thinking  is  — you’re  my 
friend."  VR 

Today 's  other  birthdays: 

Tom  Baker,  actor.  60; 

George  Burns,  comedian. 

100:  Liz  Calder.  publisher.  58: 
Derek  Dougan,  former  foot- 
baller and  manager.  58;  Liza 
Goddard,  actress.  46;  Chris- 
topher Martin-Jenklns, 
cricket  commentator.  51;  Pa- 
tricia Neal,  actress,  70:  Jes- 
sica Rawson.  warden.  Mer- 
ton College.  Oxford.  53;  Sybil 
Rosenfeld.  his  tor  Lin  of  the 
theatre.  93;  Natan  Schar- 
ansky,  computer  scientist, 
dissident,  48;  Andy  Shep- 
pard, jazz  saxophonist.  39: 

Prof  Nalln  Chandra  Wick- 
ramasinghc,  astronomer.  57: 
Nigel  Williams,  novelist.  48. 

Toicorrow’s  birthdays:  Ro- 
han Butler,  historian.  79: 
Geena  Davis,  actress.  .79: 
Piacido  Domingo,  tenor.  55: 


m 


George  Foulkes.  Labour  MP, 
54;  Barbara  Harvey,  histo- 
rian, 68;  Sen  Maginnis,  Ul- 
ster Unionist  MP.  58;  Jack 
Nicklaus,  golfer.  56;  Ursula 
Owen,  editor.  Index  on  Cen- 
sorship. 59;  Seona  Reid,  di- 
rector. Scottish  Arts  Council, 
46;  Paul  Scofield,  actor.  74; 
Laurence  Whistler,  glass-en- 
graver, 84;  Norman  Willis, 
former  general  secretary, 
TUC.  63. 


Death  Notices 

“■a**,  tomwrty  ol  Pm* 
Parole.  Cambridge,  passed  peacefully  to 
rusl  In  a Norfolk  Nuramg  Home  on  Monday, 
January  i«h  1W6.  Beloved  am  ol  Rose- 
^rv  and  OJ«  F« wral  Service  in  the 
Chinch  ol  St  Edward  King  and  Martyr 
Cam  bridge  on  Wednesday.  £uti  January  m 
200pm  lo  be  tellowM  by  cremation.  Ftaw- 

S3£aSff&unma'  28  ^ 

MADOE^  Charles.  POef  and  Social  Sden- 
ttsi  Died  ax  home  in  Eon  Finchley  on  17 
•ternary  1990  agi d S3.  Much  loved  rather  of 
^na.  Jameri.  Virtty  and  Wliltam  Funeral  at 
a Cremaiortum.  London  N2 

SSESSwwsaru 

Spafuspsun,1*! 

father  of  atosie.  Joan  and  Joe  and  much 
lewd  'I’afUJbihflr,  died  peacefully  on  Jam- 

natorjum.  Mervee  Road  at  3pm,  Thursday 
January.  Ponatrorw.  ff  oewroiloSi 
CrJoSiw  ”0WteB,  Bamcrof(  Close, 
MATOEW6,  Reginald  (Reg}  ol  Port  Talbot 

jne  laie  Morgarni.  r Diked  iounutfiBL  one- 
lime  Gujrdun  Industrial  (^freopondenl  tor 
South  Wavs  Utfo-lonp  Oghtcr  lor  pease 
jT^-^ojHvn  Peracrnoprefl  wHtt  lovnand 
daughters  Bronwen,  Roe  era  and 

Births 

dlthetr  son  THEO 

■ *'«*  "ora  talfKM 

Lucy.  DamhlBr  to 
wo  Owa.  Brentwood  bora 
iWi  January  1396  ' 007 " 

™nc*mw  telephone 
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Face  to  Faith 


Silence’s  golden  message 


Richard  Chartres 

AN  EPISCOPAL  sage  of  a 
pre-war  vintage.  Bishop 
Hensley  Henson,  once 
lamented  that  bishops  come 
very  rapidly  to  acquire  “the  • 
fatal  facility  of  continuous  ut- 
terance". St  Ignatius  of  Anti- 
och suggested  that  a bishop 
never  resembles  Jesus  Christ 
so  much  as  when  he  has  his 
mouth  shut 

Silence  is  the  great  educator, 
or  so  I discovered  on  a recent 
visit  to  the  Sinai  desert  with  a 
company  of  young  people  from 
the  East  End.  We  were  a very 
diverse  group;  Muslims.  Chris- 
tians. the  majority  agnostic. 
Fbr  10  days  we  trekked  about 
the  desert  guided  by  local  Bed- 
ouin and  slept  under  the  stars. 
The  silence  and  the  emptiness 
opened  us  up.  As  we  quietened 
down  and  took  our  place  in 
thp  landscape  so  we  were  able 


to  open  up  to  one  another.  It 
was  possible  to  communicate 

at  a deeper  level  and  to  hear 
things  which  would  have  been 
missed  at  home. 

At  St  Catherine's  monastery 
a monk  told  us  about  his  life 
and  the  call  to  silence.  The 
words  were  simple  but  because 
they  had  been  baptised  in 
silence,  they  had  power.  Our 
consumerist  irritability  was 
laid  to  rest  for  an  instant  and 
we  really  heard  what  was 
being  said. 

The  Christian  faith  is  not  an 
ideology  or  a lifestyle  package 
which  can  be  communicated  in 
the  way  in  which  commodities 
are  sold.  Christian  communi- 
cation begins  with,  the  contem- 
plation of  God  who  is  to  be 
discovered  in  the  silence  as  the 
one  in  whom  “we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being". 
Contemplation  reveals  to  us 
God  who  is  notan  object  of  our 
thought  still  less  a Beingwbo 


cannot  be  adequately  defined 
I in  words  or  concepts. 

Jesus  at  crucial  points  in  his 
life  went  apart  to  pray  in 
silence  but  compassion 
brought  him  back  to  speak 
with  crowds,  disciples  and  his 
opponents  among  the  religious 
leadership.  Even  at  the  climax 
of  his  earthly  life,  however,  he 
communicated  profoundly  by 
silence.  Brought  to  trial  be- 
fore Hand,  the  king  ques- . 
tioned  Jesus  “in  many  words, 
but  he  answered  him  nothing”. 

However,  the  contemplative 
roots  of  Christian  communica- 
tion do  not  exempt  believers, 
even  bishops,  from  taking  seri- 
ously the  opportunities  pro- 
vided by  modern  communica- 
tions. Global  communications 
have  the  power  to  transform 
the  planet  They  could  be  used 
to  open  up  profound  communi- 
cation between  cultures  and 
individuals.  The  same  techni- 
cal means  couldbe  misused  by 


commercial  corporations,  with 
disastrous  consequences  for 
the  human  spirit  and  our  life 
together  on  planet  earth. 

Marx  predicted  that  every- 
thing would  come  to  be  treated 
as  a commodity  form,  and  it 
would  bea  tragedy  if  our  global 
communication  was  to  be 
skewed  by  the  kind  of  spicy  and 
dramatic  packaging  which 
sells  commodities  but  under- 
mines dialogue.  This  was  an- 
other lesson  of  the  desert 
Much  communication  is 
reduced  to  " getting  your  mes- 
sage across”;  this  one  way 
“communication'’  can  lead  to 
either  anger  or  uncreative  ac- 
quiescence. However,  there  is  a 
! place  for  Christian  leaders 
seeking  to  inform  their  con- 
I temporaries  about  the  gram- 
[ mar  of  the  Christian  tradition, 
especially  when  Britain,  in  the 
words  of  the  Chief  Adviser  on 
the  National  Curriculum,  is  be- 
coming “a  religiously  illiterate 
society". 

The  ignorance  about  the 
meaning  of  religious  sjiubols 
is  already  profound.  I was 
stopped  on  my  way  into  a Lon- 
don church  recently  by  a lively 
1 0-year-old  boy.  “Who  are 
you?'  he  said  as  he  looked  at 


my  cassock  and  shepherd's 
crook.  I thought  “This  is  your 
chance  for  dialogue."  so  I flour- 
ished my  crook  and  said:  "If 
you  can  work  out  what  this  is, 
you  may  guess  who  1 am".  He 
looked  puzzled  and  then  he 
said  triumphantly*:  “I  know! 
You're  the  Grim  Reaper". 

Every  church  has  to  be  a cen- 
tre of  communication  and  bish- 
ops have  a responsibility  to  en- 
courage the  church  not  to 


retreat  further  into  a priva- 
tised ghettooT  consenting 
piety.  Churches  have  just 
begun  to  explore  the  possibili- 
ties of  new,  rapidly  changing 
communications  technology. 

But  "getting  the  mossago 
across”  only  goes  some  way  to 
creating  the  dialogue  in  which 
there  can  bo  a profound  experi- 
ence of  the  communication 
which  there  is  between  Jesus 
Christ  and  His  Rather  through 
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the  Holy  Spirit  The  basis  for 
thisdialogue  is  humility  and 
mutual  respect  The  desert 
taught  us  about  our  limita- 
tions. It  is  a great  leveller  if, 
without  modem  conveniences, 
everyone  has  to  go  behind  a 
rock  clutclung  paper  and  a box 
of  matches.  The  result  was  real 
dialogue  between  people  who 
m other  circumstances  would 
have  been  wary  of  one  another. 

To  communicate  property 


we  must  be  prepared  to  risk 
our  dignity  and  stand  on  the 
same  level  with  our  partners  in 
dialogue.  The  words  spoken 
and  received  in  such  a context 

have  energy.  Dialogue,  rightly 

understood,  is  itselfan  experi- 
ence ofthe  way  in  which  God 

communicates. 

The  Rt  Rev  Richard  Chartres  is 
o be  enthroned  as  the  Bishop  of 
London  next  Friday 


BY  GARRY  TRUDEAU 
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Hard-hit  young  just  say  no 
to  life  of  pay  as  you  learn 

The  growing  fear 
of  debt  deters 
university  entrants 


Cliff  Jones 


POVERTY  and  the 

prospect  of  financial 
hardship  are  driv- 
ing down  numbers  of 
university  applicants.  A 
report  from  the  Committee  of 
Vice  Chancellors  and  Princi- 
pals, published  this  week, 
reveals  that  applications  for 
third-level  education  have 
fallen  for  the  first  time  in  liv- 
ing memory,  despite  a steady 
increase  in  the  number  of 
school  leavers. 

The  committee  said  that 
54,000  first-year  students  had 
already  left  their  courses 
early,  10  per  cent  more  than 
last  year.  Almost  60  per  cent  of 
these  had  dropped  out  for  non- 
academic  reasons.  Ted  Nield. 
a spokeman  for  CVCP,  said 
students  from  underprivi-  ■ 
leged  backgrounds  were  more 
likely  to  leave  because  of 
money  difficulties. 

The  report  said  that  1 1 per 
cent  of  students  had  not 
received  their  grants  within 
one  month  of  starting  their 
course.  Local  education  au- 
thority maintenance  grants 
are  now  £2,340  for  students  liv- 
ing in  London  and  £1,885  for 
those  studying  elsewhere. 

This  year  saw  the  second  of 
three  10  per  cent  drops  in  the  i 
student  grant 
Student  loans  have  in- 
creased by  more  than  10  per 
cent  to  an  average  of  £1,695  in 
London  and  £1.385  elsewhere. 
But  loans  are  an  unpopular 
option  for  many  students.  The 
National  Union  of  Students 
has  consistently  hit  out  at  the 
Government’s  steady  reduc- 


tion of  grants.  Ian  Moss,  NUS 
vice-president  of  welfare, 
says:  “Higher  education  is  in- 
creasingly becoming  the  pre- 
serve of  the  affluent  “ 

Only  half  of  all  students  eli- 
gible actually  apply  for  loans. 
This  is  due  in  part  to  what  are 
seen  as  unfair  repayment 
terms.  Repayments  can  be  de- 
ferred until  a graduate  has  a 
gross  income  of  more  than 
£15,000  with  the  interest  rate 
linked  to  the  Retail  Price  In- 
dex. Mr  Nield  says  take-up  fig- 
ures would  be  higher  if  the 
repayment  rate  were  linked  to 
graduates’  earnings.  At  pres- 
ent, the  amount  to  be  repaid 
depends  only  on  the  amount 
borrowed  and  the  time  scale  of 
the  repayment 

Many  students  avoid  taking 
out  loans  by  working  to  sup- 
plement their  grant  or  relying 
on  parental  contribution.  A 
survey  from  Barclays  Bank 
found  that  students  graduate 
with  an  average  debt  of  £2^93. 
The  bank  says  that  14  per  cent 
of  the  latest  crop  of  first-year 
students  have  already  taken 
term-time  jobs,  earning  an  av- 
erage of  £43.78  per  week. 

Louise  Clarke  of  the 
National  Union  of  Students 
says  the  figures  support  its 
opinion  that  the  Government 
is  doing  “absolutely  nothing 
to  help  Students".  She  says: 
“We  want  to  encourage  people 
to  go  on  to  further  education, 
but  high  debt  levels  are  mak- 
ing people  reconsider  enroll- 
ing for  university." 

Sue  Prince,  studying 
English  Literature  and  Span- 
ish at  NewcastleTJniversity , 
is  struggling  with  debt.  She  is 
in  her  third  year  and  owes 
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Societies  under 
siege  as  savers 
look  for  windfalls 

SAVERS  besieged  build-  | has  said  it  will  notallow  sii 
ing  societies  this  week  in  lar  concessions  for  former, 
an  attempt  to  open  ac-  count-holders  who  took  the 
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Off  coarse . . . Student  Sue  Prince  has  been  forced  to  take  a job  paying  just  £30  per  week 


PHOTOGRAPH:  TED  DCTCHBURN 


£2,000,  not  including  her  stu- 
dent loan.  Miss  Prince 
receives  a full  grant  but  she 
says:  "As  soon  as  it  comes 
through.  I pay  off  my  over- 
draft. That  puts  my  balance 
back  to  nought  but  then  I 
have  to  pay  my  rent” 

The  grant  covers  her  rent 
and  some  books,  but  she  has  to 
work  most  nights  to  support 
herself  and  can  “barely  get 
by”  on  the  £30  she  earns  per 
week.  The  university  has 
helped  her  from  Access 
Funds,  available  to  Impover- 
ished students,  but  only  by 
£200ayear. 

Miss  Prince  says  that  when 
she  graduates  she  will  be 


forced  take  any  job  she  is  of- 
fered to  repay  her  debt  before 
she  can  even  consider  a career. 

The  Government  is  taking 
steps  to  make  funds  available 
to  more  students,  but  its  ideas 
have  had  a cool  reception.  The 
Student  Loans  Bill,  which 
received  its  third  reading  in 
the  Commons  this  week,  has 
so  far  foiled  to  convince  banks 
and  building  societies.  Banks 
already  provide  an  average  of 
£750  interest-free  credit 
through  their  overdraft  facili- 
ties and  do  not  see  any  com- 
mercial benefit  m offering  fur- 
ther  loans. 

The  NUS  has  promised  to 
boycott  banks  and  building 


societies  which  offer  the  loans, 
although  it  admits  that  it  is 
unlikely  that  banks  will  be- 
come involved.  Ms  Clarke 
says:  "There  is  no  point  in 
them  taking  interest  in  a 
scheme  which  does  not  work.” 
The  CVCP  expects  that  those 
who  have  just  started  their 
three-year  course  will  owe  al- 


most £5,000  when  they  gradu- 
ate. Grant  cuts  and  rising  loans 
will  create  an  even  bigger  bur- 
den for  students  on  five-year 
courses.  They  will  face  a debt 
of  £9,517  when  they  complete 
their  studies. 

Money  Guardian  is  edited  by 
Margaret  Hughes 


SAVERS  besieged  build- 
ing societies  this  week  in 
an  attempt  to  open  ac- 
counts and  cash  in  on  wind- 
falls following  renewed  spec- 
ulation that  the  Alliance  & 
Leicester  is  on  the  verge  of 
announcing  a flotation,  writes 
Cliff  Jones. 

But  societies  acted  equally 
quickly  to  stem  the  flow  of 
new  customers. 

The  Alliance  & Leicester — 
Britain's  fourth  biggest  build- 
ing society  — withdrew  its 
range  of  membership  ac- 
counts to  new  investors  on 
Tuesday,  followed  by  the  Bri- 
tannia on  Wednesday,  which 
closed  its  instant  access  ac- 
count to  investors  who  had 
queued  outside  branches  to 
open  accounts. 

Bristol  & West  raised  the 
minimum  opening  balance  to 
£2,500  on  its  Select,  Share, 
Premier  Saver  and  Premier 
Plus  membership  accounts.  It 
said  that  the  number  of  people 
openings  accounts  was  caus- 
ing delays  for  existing 
customers. 

Northern  Rock  yesterday 
increased  the  minimum  open- 
ing investment  on  all  of  its 
share  accounts  from  £250  to 
£2,500. 

Former  Tessa-holders  with 
the  Woolwich  should  act  fast 
if  they  want  to  retain  their 
membership  rights. 

The  society  is  allowing 
people  until  January  23  to 
transfer  their  money  back 
into  a share  account  if  they 
moved  their  mature  Tessa 
money  into  a Woolwich  Per- 
sonal Equity  Bond  or  Guaran- 
teed Income  Bond,  thus 
breaking  membership  rights. 

Savers  must  transfer  their 
money  back  before  the  dead- 
line if  they  are  to  receive  any 
free  shares  when  the  society 
becomes  a bank.  The  society 


has  said  it  will  notallow  simi- 
lar concessions  for  former  ac- 
count-holders who  took  their 
Tessa  capital  and  Interest  out 
of  the  society. 

Elsewhere,  more  than  1.4 
million  members  of  the 
National  & Provincial  Build- 
ing Society  will  will  have 
their  say  on  the  Abbey  Na- 
tional’s takeover  offer  at  a 
special  general  meeting  to  be 
held  in  Manchester. 

Members  will  be  able  to 
vote  either  in  person  or  by 
post  at  the  Nynex  Arena  on 
April  ll. 

Those  with  savings  ac- 
counts will  only  have  voting 
rights  if  they  held  £100  in 
their  accounts  on  December 
31, 1995.  About  700,000  non- 
voting members  will  not  be 
entitled  to  the  £500 free  Abbey 
shares  to  be  awarded  to  vot- 
ing savers  and  borrowers. 
N&P  says  these  people,  some 
of  whom  may  have  held  £100 
in  their  accounts  on  April  28, 
1995.  will  receive  a “rela- 
tively small  cash  payment”. 

Members  of  more  than  two 
years  will  benefit  from  a 
larger  pay-out  of  £750  in 
Abbey  shares  plus  a percent- 
age of  their  balance.  All  mem- 
bers must  have  at  least  £i 00  in 
their  share  accounts  on  the 
day  when  the  N&P’s  business 
is  transferred  to  the  Abbey  In 
the  late  summer. 

For  the  merger  to  be  ap- 
proved, 75  per  cent  of  those 
who  exercise  their  vote  must 
consent  to  the  proposals  and 
at  least  half  of  all  investing 
members  must  approve  the 
deal.  A majority  of  borrowers 
must  vote  in  favour  before  the 
business  can  be  transferred. 

Leeds  and  Halifax  members 
overwhelmingly  voted  in 
favour  of  a merger  at  special 
general  meetings  by  a margin 
of  19  to  one. 
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You  can  until 
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No  Initial  charge  until  30th 
April  1996. 

Corporate  Bond  PEP.  Doesn't  sound 
very  exciting,  does  it? 

Well  how  does  this  sound? 

A 7.1V  estimated  yield.  Not  a penny 
to  pay  in  tax.  And  the  opportunity  to 
invest  in  fixed  interest  securities  issued 
by  companies  like  BT,  Tesco  and  ICI 
without  the  level  of  risk  associated  with 
equity  shares. 

There's  no  initial  charge  if  you  invest 
before  30th  April  1996  and  you  can  invest 
either  a lump  sum  (minimum  &500t)  or  as 
little  as  £25  a month  through  our  Monthly 
Savings  Plan.  Use  lr  to  build  up  your 
capfraL  Or  take  an  income.  The  choice 
is  yours. 

But  here's  the  big  difference.  You’ll 
know  exactly  who  this  Corporate  Bond 
PEP  is  coming  from  - the  Woolwich,  a 
name  you’ve  known  for  years. 

You  can  meet  one  of  our  friendly, 
helpful  advisers  face  to  face  at  any  of  our 
branches.  They’ll  be  happy  to  fill  you  in 
on  the  details  of  this  or  any  other 
Woolwich  investment.  Alternatively,  give 
us  a call  on  the  number  below  or 
complete  and  send  the  coupon  today. 
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5 years  ago,  TESSA  was  the 
only  worthwhile  choice. 


The  only  choice 
now  is 

MoneyBuilder 

Income." 


■ If  your  TESSA  is  about  to  mature,  then  you’ll 
know  that  the  choice  of  options  is  vast.  But  one 
really  stands  out. 

Fidelity's  MoneyBuilder  Income  offers  7.8%  tax- 


organisation.  And  explains  why  investors  all  over 
the  world  entrust  us  with  more  than  £250  billion’. 

Give  your  saving  the  gift  of  7.8%  income.  And  call 
the  number  below  for  your  free  information  pack. 


free  income.  And  with  no  lock-in 
period  at  all,  you  can  access  your  |j 

78¥: 
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investment  whenever  you  want.  m 

No  entry  fees,  no  exit  fees  and  IE 
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- a mete  0.7%,  means  more  of  your  money  goes 
straight  to  work  for  you. 

It’s  the  kind  of  unbeatable  value  that’s  made  Fidelity 
the  world’s  largest  independent  investment  management 


Take  a wiser  line  with  your  money. 


THE  VALUE  ©V  YOUR  INVESTMENT  AND  INCOME  EARNED  IS  NOT  GUARANTEED  AND  CAN  GO  DOWN  AS  WELL  AS  UP. 
PAST  PERFORMANCE  IS  NOT  NECESSARILY  A GUIDE  TO  FUTURE  PERFORMANCE. 
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"Estimated  gross  income  calculated  on  J6.1-96-  The  redemption  yield  b 7.19b-  tThe  value  of  investments  and  the  income  from  them  may  go  down  as 
well  as  19,  and  you  may  not  per  bade  die  amount  invested.  Tax  assumptions  mav  be  subject  n>  future  statutory  change  and  the  value  ol  rax  savings  and 
eligibility  to  invest  in  a PEP  will  depend  u(ui  individual  circumstances,  if  you  call  Fidelity  and  you  receive  advice  rhis  will  only  relate  to  the  products 
offered  by  Fidelity  Investments  Limited  or  a member  rf  its  marketing  group.  The  Fkiellty  PEP  is  offered  and  managed  by  Fidelity  Investments  Limned, 

mgukired  by  1MRO  and  dir  Persona)  Investment  Authority.  GU84 
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Top  industrial  nations  meet  in  Paris  to  find  ways  of  encouraging  growth  and  cutting  the  dole  queues 


Notebook 


Slump  fear  dogs  G7  summit 


need  for 


Lorry  Elliott 
Economies  Editor 


FINANCE  ministers 
and  central  bankers 
from  the  world’s 
leading  industrial 
nations  were  gather- 
ing in  Paris  today  amid  grow- 
ing fears  that  the  global  econo- 
my maybe  sliding  back  into 
recession. 

The  sombre  mood  was  In- 
tensified yesterday  with  the 
news  that  activity  in  Ger- 
many — the  motor  of  the  Euro- 
pean economy — contracted 
in  the  final  three  months  of 
last  year. 

With  only  Japan  of  the  lead- 
ing nations  hopeful  of  an  ac- 
celeration in  growth  this  year, 
the  gathering  will  explore 
ways  of  boasting  activity  and 
cutting  the  dole  queues. 

Robert  Rubin,  the  United 
States  Treasury  Secretary, 
reflected  the  downbeat  mood 
yesterday  when  he  said  the 
"excellent  performance"  of  in- 


flation in  the  big  three  econo- 
mies of  the  US,  Germany,  and 
Japan  offered  some  room  to 
respond  to  slower  growth.  But 
the  White  House  chief  econo- 
mist. Joseph  Stiglitz.  forecast 
growth  of up  to  23  percent 
this  year. 

The  other  G7  countries  will 
•seek  reassurance  from  Mr  Ru- 


bin that  the  long-running  US 
budget  crisis  will  be  resolved 
quickly,  since  the  deadlock 
between  Congress  and  the 
Clinton  White  House  has  put 
upward  pressure  on  long-term 
global  interest  rates. 

The  French  government  is 


tary  policy,  putting  pressure 
on  the  German  Bundesbank  to 
provide  a Europe-wide  cut  in 
interest  rates. 

The  Bundesbank  vice-presi- 
dent Johann  Wilhelm  Gad- 
dumsaid  the  bank  should 
wait  at  least  until  January 


key  rates — or  after  February 
20,  when  this  data  is  released. 
But  there  is  widespread  ex- 


would  not  have  been  the 
case.”  The  Chancellor.  Ken- 
neth Clarke,  will  stress  the 


pectation  of  a further  easing  of  need  for  structural  reforms  of 


certain  to  use  its  role  as  host  to  M3  growth  is  released  before 


push  for  an  easing  of  mane-  I considering  a further  move  on 


Japanese  plan  on  debt  hits  opposition  at  home 


JAPAN’S  new  finance 
minister.  Wafcaru  Knbo. 


minister.  Wataru  Knbo, 

flew  to  Paris  yesterday  to 
try  to  convince  colleagues 
in  the  Group  of  Seven  ( G7 ) 
industrialised  countries 


growth  of  Japan  and  the  parliament  gives  the  figure 
world.  as  8.130  billion  yen,  76  per 

Mr  Knbo  will- tell  the  G7  cent  of  the  total  nortfolio  of 


he  has  a plan  to  resolve  the  the  jnsen.  Optimistically 
problem,  but  that  he  has  the  report  estimates  actual 


The  Bundesbank  vice-presi-  German  base  rates  sooner  labour  markets,  rehearsing 
dent  Johann  Wilhelm  Gad-  rather  than  later.  the  arguments  that  he  will  d 

duxnsaid  the  bank  should  Officials  in  Bonn  remain  ploy  at  the  G7  Jobs  Summit  i 

wait  at  least  until  January  confident  that  the  German  be  held  in  Lille,  France,  in 
M3  growth  is  released  before  economy  will  pick  up  as  1996  early  April, 
considering  a further  move  on  wears  on.  but  the  economics  Mr  Clarke  will  argue  that 

ministry  admitted  yesterday  labour-market  flexibility. 

" that  activity  fell  back  in  the  rather  than  cyclical  factors 

o/Y/Vjr)  nf  hrxmcx  fourth  quarter.  such  as  the  timing  of  ecanorr 

I czi  1 1UI  flC  . “After  pan-German  gross  recovery,  explains  why  Brit- 

domestic  product  no  longer  ex-  am  has  a lower  rate  of  unain- 
parliament  gives  the  figure  pandedin  foe  third  quarter  of  ployment  than  most  Euro- 
as  8.130  billion  yen,  76  per  last  year,  it  should  rather  have  pean  nations,  and  that 
cent  of  the  total  portfolio  of  decreased  somewhat  in  the  deregulation  will  increase  ft 
the  jnsen.  Optimistically,  final  gnartpr,”  thw  ministry  demand  for  jobs. 


labour  markets,  rehearsing  ; 

the  arguments  that  he  will  de-  IBjp 

ploy  at  foe  G7  Jobs  Summit  to 

be  held  in  Lille,  France,  in  - ■ 

Mr  CUirke  will  argue  that 
labour-market  flexibility, 

rather  than  cyclical  factors  — — 1 

such  as  the  timing  of  economic  Alex  Brummer 
recovery,  explains why  Bnt-  


yet  to  convince  the  Japa- 


that  Tokyo  is  finally  get-  nese  public  they  should 


ting  to  grips  with  its  debt 
probLem,  writes  Kevin 
Rqfferty. 


contribute  683  billion  yen 
(£4.3  billion)  in  taxes  to 
rescue  the  jusens.  This  task 


Billions  of  pounds  of  became  harder  yesterday 
debts  are- owed  to  housing  with  publication  of  a 383- 


loan  companies  (jusens)  page  report  admitting  that  shinto  "(New  Frontier 
and  are  crippling  the  coun-  seven  jnsen  had  more  than  Party)  has  said  that  it  will 
try’s  financial  system  and  £50  billion  in  bad  loans.  tight  the  use  of  taxpayers’ 
crimping  the  economic  The  report  presented  to  money  in  any  bail-out. 


losses  win  be  6,270  billion 
yen  since  some  money  may 
be  collected  or  collateral 
sold,  a view  that  outside  an- 
alysts greeted  with 
scepticism. 

The  opposition  Shln- 
shinto  (New  Frontier 


said  in  a summary  of  Its  Janu- 
ary economic  report 

Sources  admit  that  the 
recent  softening  of  the  world 
economy — particularly  in 
Europe —has  caught  the  G7 
offguard. 

A senior  British  official  said 
the.  theme  of  today's  meeting 
would  be  the  health  of  the 
world  economy,  adding:  “A 
month  ago  that  probably 


deregulation  will  increase  the 
demand  for  jobs. 

However,  foe  UK’s  quarter- 
point  reduction  in  base  rates 
on  Thursday  has  prompted 
optimism  that  the  G7  talks 
may  be  followed  by  a co-ordin- 
ated cut  In  the  cost  of 
borrowing. 

The  French,  in  particular, 
are  desperate  to  find  ways  of 
bolstering  growth  to  help 
them  fulfil  foe  Maastricht  cri- 
teria for  a single  currency. 


— i—HE 

I Ian 
I lorn 


HE  acquittal  of  Kevin  and 
Ian  Maxwell,  after  foe 


Sir  Rocco  leaves  fund  managers  unconvinced  # Mercury  Asset  Management  holds  key 


British  legal  history,  is  a sem- 
inal moment  for  the  conduct 
of  serious  fraud  investigations 
and  trials  in  Britain.  It  was  as 

much  foe  Serious  Fraud  Office 
and  the  jury  system  for  deal- 
ing with  fraud  in  Britain  as 
the  Maxwell  brothers  and 
their  co-defendant  Larry 

Trachtenberg  which  has  been 
on  trial  for  foe  past  131  days. 

The  objective  of  foe  SPO 
this  time  around  was  to  bury 
the  memory  of  a series  of  high 
profile  JGailures  stretching 
back  across  its  seven-year  his- 
tory which  has  seen  a botched 
plea  bargain  in  the  case  of  in- 
surance broker-to-the-stars 
Roger  Levitt:  defendants  from 
the  heart  of  foe  City  establish- 
ment walk  free  in  foe  case  of 
foe  Blue  Arrow  and  Guinness 
n trials:  the  farce  of  the  Polly 
Peck  boss  Asil  Nadir  disap- 
pearing to  Northern  Cyprus 
and  fop  humiliation  of  watch- 
ing foe  Singapore  authorities 
riich  out  summary  justice  to 
Nick  Lees  an  before  the  UK  au- 
thorities barely  stirred. 

If  ever  there  was  a prosecu- 
tion which  the  SFO  could  have 
believed  it  might  pull  off  it 
was  the  Maxwell  case.  It  was 
an  opportunity  to  bring  to  jus- 
tice from  beyond  the  grave  the 
extraordinary  fraudster  Rob-  . 
ert  Maxwell  whose  death  1 
ruined  foe  retirement  of  thou- 
sands of  pensioners  in  Max- 
well associated  companies, 
causing  immeasurable  disrup- 
tion and  misery. 


and  leaving  out  sOTie  of  the 

more  technical offbnres^fojch 

have  been  chMart^rtic 
previous  fraud  trials,  ^ 
deprived  it5elfof&e  chance  of 
at  least  gaining  a result  on 

leThe  ralyrSi  way m which 
the  current  system  of  finan- 
cial regulation  and  serious 
fraud  can  be  fixed  is  from  the 
ground  up.  Britain,  like  the 
United  States,  needs  afar 
more  powerful,  durable  and 
convincing  system  afcmllaw 
to  deal  with  financial  fraud. 
The  current  system  policed  by 
a faierachy  of  interlocking  reg- 
ulators, overseen  by  a power- 
less Securities  & Investment 
Board,  Is  simply  not  working. 


INSTEAD,  the  SIB  or  its  suc- 
cessor needs  to  have  an 
array  of  civil  penalities, 


Gerry  Robinson . . . ‘key  Issue  is  who  can  deliver  best  value*  photograph:  graham  weassi  Sir  Rocco  Forte . . . many  compelling  reasons  to  reject  hostile  bid*  photograph:  david  sllttoe 


Granada  set  for  victory 


New  look  Forte 


Whitbread 


Retail  division 


Lisa  Buckingham 
and  Ian  King 


Granada  looked  to 
be  heading  for  vic- 
tory in  its  £3.9  billion 
bid  for  Forte  last 
night  after  fund  managers 
polled  by  foe  Guardian  said 
they  were  backing  chief  exec- 
utive Gerry  Robinson. 

Several  investment  fund 
managers  said  they  had  al- 
ready decided  to  back  Gra- 
nada's hostile  offer.  Others 
said  they  were  swinging  in 
favour  of  the  bidder  although 
they  would  not  decide  conclu- 
sively until  after  the 
weekend. 

The  outcome  of  the  bid  is 
expected  to  pivot  on  foe  deci- 
sion reached  by  Carol  Galley, 
vice-chairman  of  Mercury 
Asset  Management,  who. with 
14.5  per  cent  of  Forte’s  shares 
at  her  disposal,  will  decide 
who  wins. 

Ms  Galley  met  Mr  Robinson 
for  one-and-a-half  hours  of 
discussions  yesterday  morn- 
ing and  talked  with  Forte's 
chief  executive.  Sir  Rocco 
Forte,  fora  similar  length  of 


time  yesterday  afternoon. 

She  is  thought  to  favour  Mr 
Robinson  but  is  expected  to 
keep  both  sides  guessing  until 
the  bid  expires  at  5pm  next 
Tuesday. 

•The  depressing  news  for 
the  Forte  camp  last  night  ap- 
peared to  be  underlined  by 
defections  amongst  tradition- 
ally loyal  individual 
shareholders. 

But  last  night  the  battle 
| took  a dramatic  turn  when 
Forte  announced  that  Sir 
Rocco  had  snapped  up  3.9  mil- 
lion shares  in  his  company  for 

£14 .6  million,  or 376p a time. 

Sir  Rocco — who  sold 
382,000  shares  at  230p  a time 
just  seven  months  ago—  said: 
"I  think  foe  shares  represent 
an  extremely  good  long  term 
investment.” 

In  all,  more  than  26' -i  mil- 
lion Forte  shares  changed 
hands  yesterday,  of  which  the 
vast  majority  were  said  by 
dealers  to  be  small  parcels  of 
Forte  shares  being  sold  for  to 
institutions  for  cash. 

Apart  from  individuals,  sev- 
eral Institutions  have  been 
trading  in  large  volumes,  with 
Sun  Life  among  recent  sellers. 


Among  those  buying.  Barings 
Asset  Management  and  Rob- 
ert Fleming  have  been  pre- 
dominant It  is  known  that 
Capital  Cotp — which  at  the 
outset  of  the  bid  was  Forte's 
second  biggest  institutional 
shareholder — has  now  sold 
nearly  all  its  stake.  Including 
a substantial  chunk  to  Gra- 
nada’s merchant  bank  advi- 
sers earlier  this  week. 

Last  night  Forte's  shares 
closed  down  5'  ;p.  at  376p. 
against  Granada's  cash  offer 
of 362p  a share.  But  Granada 
shares  closed  down  2p  at  694p, 
valuing  Granada's  cash- and- 
shares  altemat  ive  at  387p. 

Adding  to  foe  pressure  on 
Sir  Rocco  was  news  that  nine 
out  of  the  City's  top  ten  ana- 
lysts backed  Granada's  bid  — 
the  exception  being  Goldman 
Sachs,  which  was  neutral. 

Fund  managers  who  have 
seen  Sir  Rocco’s  final  presen- 
tation said  they  bad  been  un- 
convinced. They  said  that  al- 
though Forte  had  done  a 
lot  to  improve  its  image  in  foe 
City  over  the  duration  of  the 
bid.  its  management  had  less 
credibility  than  Granada’s. 

One  said:  "He  looked  like  a 


defeated  man.  He  was  ex- 
hausted and  even  seemed  un- 
convinced of  his  own  argu- 
ment." But  the  Forte  camp 
remained  bullish  last  night, 
with  Sir  Rocco  boasting  of  dis- 
posed of  an  American 
Meridien  hotel  for  $17  million, 
wh  He  maintaining  the  man- 
agement contract  He  said  this 
was  an  example  of  the  extra 
value  that  his  team  was 
capable  of  unlocking. 

Meanwhile,  the  pugnacious 
last  minute  tub-fo  u in  ping  on 
behalf  of  Forte  by  the  Whit- 
bread group  appeared  to  be 
making  the  decision  less  clear 
cut  for  some  institutions. 

Whitbread  has  a rondj- 
! tional  agreement  to  buy  For- 
I te’s  roadside  restaurants  and 
budget  hotels  for  for  £1 .05 
billion,  so  long  as  Granada's 
bid  fails.  It  emerged  yesterday 
that  the  brewing  and  retail 
group  had  outbida  substantial 
and  highly  surprising  offer 
from  the  Tesco  supermarket 
chain. 

Even  if  Forte  survives.  City 
insiders  said  yesterday  that 
Whitbread  could  face  a 
counter-bid  from  a disap- 
pointed Granada. 


55% 


FOF 


45% 


New  look  Granada 


Rental 

22% 


Hotels 

24% 


BUT  this  is  not  foe  way  it 
was  meant  to  be.  With 
the  ohangwa  in  foe  finan- 
cial community  which  took 
place  with  Big  Bang  in  1986.  it 
was  acknowledged  that  the 
City’s  traditional  culture  of 
"my  word  is  my  bond”  would 
not  hold.  The  Governor  of  foe 
Bank  of  England's  eyebrow 
holds  no  sway  in  New  York  or 
Singapore  and  the  possiblity 
of  rebuke  by  the  Stock  Ex- 
change was  unlikely  to  have 
foe  less-than-scrupulous  fi- 
nancier trembling. 

The  Roskill  Commission, 
appointed  by  the  Thatcher 
government,  to  look  info  the 
whole  issue  of  serious  fraud 
argued  that  the  public  “no 
longer  believes  that  the  legal 
system  in  England  and  Wales 
is  capable  of  bringing  perpe- 
trators of  serious  frauds  expe- 
ditiously and  effectively  to 
book."  It  argued  that  in  an 
equity-owning  democracy,  of 
the  kind  nutured  by  the 
Tories  since  1979.  the  govern- 
ment had  to  ensure  markets 
were  honestly  managed. 

Plainly,  foe  current  system 
of  “self-regulation”,  backed  by 
the  threat  of  an  SFO  inquiry 
and  prosecution,  has  not  come 
close  to  creating  foe  public 
trust  which  Lord  Ros kill’s 
commission  set  out  to  create. 

In  foe  Maxwell  case,  the  SFO 
is  bound  to  take  a great  deal  of 
foe  flak,  although  it  had  lis- 
tened to  previous  criticism. 
Instead  of  using  foe  scatter 
gun  approach  which  brought 
it  a modicum  of  success  in  the 
first  Guinness  trial,  but  less 
sodown  foe  road,  it  refined 
and  simplified  the  charges  to 
make  them  more  understand- 
able to  the  jury  and  soo  limit 
the  potential  for  lenghtyde-  1 

fence  filibuster. 

But.  by  narrowing  and  fo- 
cusing the  range  of  charges,  | 


I array  of  civil  penalities, 
ranging  from  restitution  to 

fines  and  a willtognesss  to  bar 
people  from  ever  going  near . 

people’s  money  again  which 
wjn  dual  fttimniarilv  andeffi-  ' - • 
ciently  with  all  but  the  most .. 
serious  offences,  like  those  of  . . 
Robert  Maxwell. 

It  is  astonishing  that  Nick 
Leeson  has  begun  his  seven 
year  prison  sentence  in  Smga-  • 
pore,  yetrthe  Securities  & Fu- 
tures Authority  to  Britain  has 
still  to  take  any  disciplinary 
action  against  anyone  con- 
nected wifo  Barings. 

The  UK  system  of  regula- 
tion moves  without  the  clout 
or  deliberate  speed  which  is 
seen  toother  free  wheeling 
Anglo-Saxon  style  markets . 

The  SFO  may  be  its  own 
worst  enemy  to  that  it  is  un- 
able to  enforce  the  criminal 
law  as  it  exists.  But  successful 
fraud  prosecution — as  has 
been  seen  in  New  York  with 
Ivan  Boesky  and  Michael  Mil- 
ken, and  in  Signapore  with 
Nick  Leeson — requires  deals 
to  be  cut. 

The  SFO  does  not  need  to  be 
closed  down  or  merged  with 
an  already-overworked 
Crown  Prosecution  Service: 
rather,  foe  Lord  Chancellor's 
office  should  start  to  consider 
the  role  of  plea  bargaining  to 
fraud  cases. 

Then  there  is  the  question 
of  juries.  For  the  moment,  let 
us  put  aside  the  uniqueness  of 
the  Maxwell  jury — in  terms  of 
the  length  of  its  sequester  and 
ftie  result  it  brought  forth. 

Any  trial  which  takes  place 
over  131  days  and  Involves 
thousands  of  incomprehensi- 
ble documents  is  bound  to  be  a 
nightmare  for  those  called 
upon  to  reach  a verdict 
However  well  qualified  the 
jury  may  be  it  is  certain  to  be 
confused  by  foe  most  complex 
evidence.  IfRobert  Maxwell 
was  able  to  borrow  £500  mil- 
lion from  Lloyds  Bank,  with- 
out the  right  questions  being 
asked,you  cannot  expect  ju- 
rors to  understand  the  com- 
plexities of  using  pension  fund 
money  to  prop  up  an  ailing 
empire. 

It  was  Roskill  which  recom- 
mended all  those  years  ago 
that  to  the  case  of  serious 
fraud  the  judge  should  sit  with 
an  expert  panel — perhaps  a 
senior  forensic  accountant 
and  a leading  tax  barrister. 

This  would  immediately 
change  the  nature  of  serious 
fraud  trials.  The  human  di- 
mension, which  formed  quite 
a large  part  of  the  Maxwell 
defence,  would  becomes  less 
important  and  foe  money  trail 
— which  was  critical  in  bring- 
ing down  a President  in  the 
United  States — could  be  mon- 
itored and  followed,  more 
clearly. 

These  are  sweeping  changes 
which  cannot  be  made  over- 
night. But  the  current  system 
does  not  work  and  given  the 
experience  of  the  past  seven 
years,  and  the  risks  a weak 
system  poses  to  public  confi- 
dence and  London’s  reputa- 
tion. it  is  tune  for  a thorough- 
going review. 
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bills  late’ 


The  final  words  for  Guardian  readers  from  the  men  at  the  top 


Gerry 

Robinson 


THE  key  issue  for  Forte 
shareholders  Is  which 


I shareholders  Is  which 
management  team  can  deliver 
the  best  value  for  their  shares. 

The  question  of  who  offers 
greater  value  today  is  a simple 
one  to  answer.  On  any  objec- 
tive analysis,  Gra  nada’s  offer 
is  worth  considerably  more 
than  the  package  available 
from  Forte. 

In  looking  to  the  future,  the 
enlarged  Granada  Group  will 
be  a well  balanced  business 
with  four  strong  divisions,  all 
in  the  leisure  sector. 

Each  of  the  divisions — tele- 
vision. hotels,  leisure  and  ser- 
vices and  rental  — will  have  a 
leading  position  to  its  respec- 
tive market 

We  have  already  demon- 
strated our  ability  to  build 


strong  and  successful 
businesses  in  the  UK 

Over  the  last  few  years,  Gra- 
nada Television  and  LWT 
have  gone  from  strength  to 

strength,  making  more  pro- 
grammes and  winning  more 
television  awards  than  at  any 
point  in  their  illustrious  his- 
tories. 

New  programmes  like 
Cracker,  Jonathan  Dimbleby 
and  Band  of  Gold  have  joined 
old  favourites  like  Coronation 
Street,  foe  South  Bank  Show 
and  London’s  Burning. 

Our  contract  catering  busi- 
ness — Sutcliffe— now  cooks 
over  a million  meals  a day  and 
its  chefs  won  a record  number 
of  medals  at  this  year’s  Hospi- 
tality Week  awards. 

In  motorway  service 
stations  we’re  looking  to  rein- 
force our  position  as  market 
leaders  by  giving  people  a 
much  wider  choice  of 
catering. 

We’ve  already  installed 


Burger  King  in  most  of  our 
sites  and  we’re  also  testing  an 
American  diner  concept. 

That  commitment  to  pro- 
vide the  customer  with  a bet- 
ter and  wider  choice  is 
reflected  In  our  exciting  plans 
for  Forte’s  businesses,  many 
of  which  are  looking  rather 
tired  and  need  rejuvenating. 

For  example,  we  want  to 
give  Posthouse  and  Trav- 
elodge  guests  a more  up-to- 
date  range  of  in-room  enter- 
tainment and  business 
services. 

We  want  to  improve  foe 
range  and  quality' of  food  of- 
fered to  the  Posthouse  Trad- 
ers restaurants.  We  think  that 
Little  Chef  needs  more  attrac- 
tive menus,  including  an  ex- 
tended all-day  snack  and  pa- 
tisserie range,  healthier  Items 
and  a takeaway  service.  We 
also  want  to  try  out  some  new 
roadside  restaurant  ideas  to 
appeal  to  a much  wider  range 
of  customers. 


Rocco 

Forte 


ours  over  the  last  few  years,  cent  dividend  growth  to 
They  ignore  the  fact  that  the  each  of  the  next  three  years. 


“pHEKE  are  many  compel- 
I line  reasons  whv  Forte 


1 ling  reasons  why  Forte 
shareholders  should  reject 
Granada's  hostile  bid. 

It  seriously  undervalues 
Forte  and  its  future  pros- 
pects. We  are  Britain's  lead- 
ing international  hotel  com- 
pany and  we  are  now-  to  a 
position  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  upswing  that  the 
hotel  industry  is  experienc- 
ing worldwide.  Our  newest 
brand.  Meridien.  gives  us  a 
global  reach.  We  have  top 
quality  hotels  in  the  right 
locations,  and  we  are  par- 
ticularly strong  in  London, 
which  is  the  best  hotel  mar- 
ket in  the  world. 

Granada  has  been,  to  say 
the  least  selective  to  com- 
paring its  performance  to 


hotel  business  has  gone 
through  terrible  years 
following  the  Gulf  war  and 
the  recession.  Other  groups 
have  gone  to  the  wall.  We 
survived  that  grim  period 
welL  Oar  excellent  new 
management  team  has 
rationalised  our  business. 

Since  the  bid.  we  have  ac- 
celerated our  disposals. 
After  the  sale  of  our  road- 
side businesses  to  Whit- 
bread we  will  be  a pure,  fo- 
cused hotel  company,  with 
four  main  brands — Exclu- 
sive, Meridien,  Posthouse 
and  Heritage. 

Our  new  hotel  company  is 
about  delivering  value  to 
shareholders.  In  the  last 
tbree  years,  and  despite  dif- 
ficult conditions,  wc  have 
managed  to  treble  profits. 
Our  excellent  prospects 
give  us  the  confidence  to 
commit  to  at  least  20  per 


From  the  cash  generated  by 
the  sale  of  the  roadside 
businesses,  we  intend  to 
repurchase  £800  million  of 
our  own  shares  from  share- 
holders. We  also  intend  to 
distribute  the  company’s 
interest  in  The  Savoy  Hotel 
pic  to  Forte  shareholders. 
By  comparison,  our  share- 
holders stand  to  suffer  a 
substantial  decrease  In  in- 
come if  they  accept  Gra- 
nada’s bid. 

The  bottom  line  is  this. 
Forte  has  built  up  an  excel- 
lent British  company  over 
decades  and  we  do  not  want 
to  see  it  stripped  and  demol- 
ished in  Granada’s  pro- 
posed fire  sale.  Our  assets 
include  not  only  our  unique 
collection  of  hotels,  but  also 
our  well-trained  staff.  We 
will  continue  to  look  after 
them.  Forte  is  a bnilder.  not 
a destroyer. 


Charles  WIgoder,  founder  and 
chief  executive  of  mobile 
phones  distributor  Peoples 
Phone,  was  ousted  yesterday 
after  the  company’s  decision, 
earlier  this  week,  to  pull  its 
proposed  £200 million  flota- 
tion. Mr  WIgoder,  who  owns  16 
per  cent  of  the  company,  is 
being  replaced  by  Keith  Par- 
rish, the  group’s  former  dep-  i 
uty  chief  executive. 


Celia  Weston 
Enterprise  Etfitor 


AT  LEAST  £208  million 

^owribytheGov-emm^t 


Bus  convoy  grows 

Bus  company  Stagecoach  yes- 
terday bought  two  South-west 
firms  for  £16.1  milling  Devon 
General  and  Bay  line  were  sold 
by  Harry  Blundrad,  who  led  a 


management  buyout  at 
privatisation. 


Nuclear  reaction 

Labour  shadow  trade  and  in- 
dustry secretary  Margaret 
Beckett  condemned  plans  to 
privatise  the  nuclear  industry 
yesterday  after  it  emerged  that 
21  finns  of  financial  advisers 
and  consultants  have  been  em- 
ployed to  advise  on  the  sell-off 
Labour  also  attacked  the  reve- 
lation that  £25  million  has  been 
set  aside  for  "restructuring 
and  privatisation"  of  the 
atomic  industry. 
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^ortmgto  figures  put 

tehed  yesterday  by  Labour 

^Opposition  challenged  ’ 
pfotisterstoact  immediately 
to  rectify  the  situation. 

These  latest  details  of  rov- 
late-payment  prac- 
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Thousands  march 
in  The  Hague  for 
Fokker  rescue 


Mark  MHiier 


Thousands  of  Dutch 

workers  took  to  the 
streets  of  The  Hague 
yesterday  in  a desper- 
ate. eleventh-hour  bid  to  save 
their  company,  the  aircraft 
manufacturer.  Fokker. 

But  as  the  Dutch  prime  min- 
ister, Wim  Kok,  admitted 
ahead  of  last  ditch  talks  with 
Daimler  Benz  chairman  Jur- 
gen Schrempp,  Fokker’s  con- 
trolling shareholder  through 
Its  aerospace  subsidiary',  the 
chances  of  survival  look 
“extremely  small''. 

Fokker  is  caught  in  a vice;  a 
high  cost  base  and  the 
strength  of  the  guilder  against 
the  dollar  on  one  side  and  a 
fiercely  competitive  market 
on  the  other.  Just  how  compet- 
itive a market  Fokker  faces 
was  neatly  illustrated  earlier 
this  week  when  British  Air- 
ways said  it  wanted  to  buy- 
some  60  new  small  and  me- 
dium sized  commercial 
jetliners. 

Five  companies  have  been 
asked  to  tender,  with  Fokker 
just  one  of  three  in  the  frame 
for  the  smaller  aircraft,  along- 
side British  Aerospace  and 
McDonnell  Douglas. 

In  its  search  for  survival, 
Fokker  initially  sought  a cash 
injection  of  close  on  £1  billion. 
The  q uestion  is  how  to  appor- 
tion the  burden  between 
Daimler  Benz  and  the  Dutch 
government,  which  retains  a 


sizeable  stake  in  the  company. 
The  pair  have  been  haggling 
for  months. 

According  to  Mr  Kok.  yes- 
terday, Daimler  Benz's  aero- 
space subsidiary,  Dasa.  wants 
the  Dutch  state  to  contribute 
between  2.7  billion  guilders 
(£1  billion}  and  3 billion  guil- 
ders (£1.2  billion)  over  a 
period  of  six  years  to  secure 
Fokker's  future. 

This  would  Include  a fresh 
capital  injection  of  1 .3  billion 
guilders,  discharge  of  previ- 
ous development  credits  of 
800  million  guilders  and  six 
new  annual  contributions  of 
100-150  million  guilders  each 
to  support  development  of  new 
aircraft 

“It  is  completely  unthink- 
able that  such  an  amount 
would  be  paid  by  the  Dutch 
taxpayer."  Mr  Kok  said. 

Even  allowing  for  the  cir- 
cumstances — Mr  Kok  was  on 
his  way  for  some  inevitably 
tough  talks  with  Mr  Schrempp 
— that  is  a bleak  assessment. 

But  even  with  almost  8,000 
jobs  on  the  line,  the  political 
consequences  of  rescuing  . 
Fokker  with  Dutch  taxpayers' 
money  look  fraught.  Though 
the  Dutch  government  has  not 
made  its  own  counter-offer 
public.  Dutch  sources  say  it 
has  only  offered  to  waive  some 
800  million  guilders  it  is  owed 
by  Fokker. 

The  only  crumb  of  comfort 
Mr  Kok  could  offer  was  that 
his  government  might  be  pre- 
pared to  rethink  its  position  if 


Daimler  Benz  were  prepared 
todig  a little  deeper  into  its 
pocket. 

But  Daimler  Benz  has  politi- 
cal problems  of  its  own.  In  an 
attempt  to  cut  costs  at  Dasa  it 
has  announced  that  thousands 
of  German  jobs  will  have  to  go. 
That  makes  it  difficult  to  be 
seen  to  be  bearing  too  much  of 
the  burden  of  safeguarding 
jobs  in  Holland. 

There  the  betting  is  that  the 
fate  of  Fokker  will  be  sealed  at 
a meeting  of  Daimler  Benz's 
supervisory  board  on  Monday 
— though  Daimler  Benz  said 
yesterday  that  it  could  not  say 
whether  or  not  such  a meeting 
was  to  take  place. 

Fokker  itself  is  not  san- 
guine about  its  prospects.  The 
chairman,  Ben  van  Schaik, 
was  reported  by  the  Dutch 
press  to  have  burst  into  tears 
during  a meeting  with  the 
company's  worker  council 
this  week.  “I  did  everything  I 
could.”  Mr  Van  Schaik  was 
reported  as  saying.  “Now  I 
don't  know  what  to  do 
anymore.” 

Fokker  shareholders  are 
not  too  hopetol  either.  Fokker 
shares  fell  to  an  all-time  low 
yesterday  as  hopes  faded  that 
Daimler  Benz  and  the  Dutch 
government  would  come  to  its 
rescue. 

The  shares  fell  13  per  cent  to 
6 guilders  as  more  than  175.660 
shares  changed  hands  in  the 
first  minutes  of  trade,  making 
it  the  most  active  stock  on  the 
Dutch  bourse. 


HP  sauce  as  easy  riders 
vie  with  naked  power 


MARK  MILNER  discovers  that  there  is 
more  to  the  Brussels  motor  show  than 
gleaming  cars  with  polished  tyres 


THERE  are  not  many 
places  where  you  can 
buy  both  a Rolls-Royce 
and  a toddler'sMickey  bike, 
nor  where  BMWs  rub  bump- 
ers with  BMXs  and  Piaggios 
withForsches. 

But  at  the  Brussels  motor 
show,  organised  by  Febiac 
(the  Belgian  automobile  and 
cycle  industry  federation), 
they  have  been  putting  horse 
power  alongside  pedal  power 
for  years. 

Not  surprisingly  it  is  the 
cars  which,  in  space  at  least, 
dominate  the  show,  staged  at 
Brussels'  exhibition  centre,  a 
series  of  buildings  con- 
structed in  a style  that  looks  to 
combine  late  art  deco  and  in- 
dustrial hrutalism.  * 

In  the  hails  housing  the  car 
stands  it  is  all  gleam  ing  mod- 
els with  polished  tyres,  deep- 
pile  carpets,  Vivaldi  and  Van- 
gelis,  though  the  jazz  band  on 
the  Subaru  stand  pulled  in  a 
respectable  audience. 

On  Tuesday's  press  day 
(two  days  ahead  of  the  official 
opening)  the  atmosphere  in 
the  motorcycle  hall  was  rather 
more  fraught  The  noise  of 


hammering  and  sawing  com- 
peted with  the  sound  of  rock 
music.  Some  of  the  advertis- 
ing slogans  were  similarly 
subtle.  Triumph's  “It's  great 
to  be  back”  and  Royal  En- 
field's "Made  like  a gun”,  for 
instance. 

The  prize  for  best  of  the 
worst,  however,  must  go  to  Su- 
zuki, with  such  slogans  as 
“Get  on.  Take  off"  for  its 
DR650SE  and  "Built  to  win" 
for  the  GSX-R  750,  whilethe 
VS600  GLF  is  “An  easy  ride". 
By  the  time  the  copywriters 
had  reached  the  Bandit  1200 
they  were  clearly  in  top  gear 
with  “Get  naked". 

In  the  bicycle  hall  the  pace 
of  preparation  was  even  more 
frantic.  "Can't  talk  now,"  said 
the  man  on  the  De  Scbee- 
maeker  stand,  disappearing 
behind  a stack  of  cycles. 

More  than  the  manufactur- 
ers are  on  show.  Tucked  away 
in  a corner  is  the  computer 
system  through  which  the  Bel- 
gian police  monitor  traffic- 
flow  along  the  country’s  2,000- 
plus  kilometres  of  motorway 
network.  "Most  of  the  time 
people  stuck  in  traffic  jams 


say  the  information  is  toolate 
or  not  complete.  Weare  here 
to  explain  how  information  is 
gathered,”  said  Captain  Erik 
van  Poucke.  from  the  Gendar- 
merie's central  dispatch  de- 
partment 

Mind  you.  the  operation  has 
to  be  done  on  a shoestring.  For 
Captain  van  Poucke’s  four- 
strong  team,  a police  sweep 
means  borrowing  a vacuum 
cleaner  from  the  French  car 
firm  on  the  next  stand. 

Ford  does  not  have  to  labour 
under  such  constraints.  The 
company  has  a hall  to  itself, 
running  a sound  and  lights 
spectacular  entitled  “The  na- 
ture of  safety".  Its  serried 
ranks  of  television  screens 
feature  sequences  of  images  of 
dolphins,  babies,  humming 
birds,  bees,  sunsets  and  the 
like  before  culminating  in  an 
array  of  inflating  airbags 
which  transform  into  the  sun- 
burst effect  of  a dove  in  flight 

The  airbags  theme  is  clear 
from  most  of  the  cars  Ford 
have  on  display.  Most  carry 
the  legend  “Standaard  airbag 
de  serie.”  But  what  ha  ve  we 
here?  Nothing  less  than  the 
GT90  which,  according  to  the 
blurb,  has  a V12  six-litre  en- 
gine which  can  propel  it  from 
0 to  100  kilometers  in  3.2 
seconds,  while  0 to  160  takes 
three  seconds  longer.  No  men- 
tion of  an  airbag  though- 


Belgians  plan  mega-bank 


MarlcMitner 


BELGIUM'S  fragmented 
financial  services  indus- 
trylooks  set  for  a radical 
restructuring  with  political 
approval  for  the  construction  . 
of  a mega-bank  and  analysts' 
predictions  of  farther  consoli- 
dation among. the  ranks  of  the 
country's  broking  commu- 
nity. 

With  more  than  100  banks 
and  more  branches  per  head  of 
population  than  any  other 
country  to  Europe,  Belgium's 
banks  have  been  under  In- 
creasing competitive  pressure 
in  recent  years.  Those  pres- 
sures have  intensified  with 
the  arrival  of  some  aggressive 
niche  players-. 

Now  the  politicians,  most 
latterly  the  Coventry’s  deputy 
prime  minister,"  Elio  Di  Rupo, 
have  given  the  green  light  for 
the  creation  of  a big  bank  from 
Belgium's  top  players.  They 
are  worried  monetary  union 
will  undermine  the  Belgian 
banks'  domestic  supremacy. 
Shareholders  in  two  of  the 


big  three,  Generate  de  Banque 
- and  Banque  Bruxelles  Lam- 
bert have  indicated  support 
tor  a possible  super-bank, 
though  the  third  member, 
Kredietbank,  which  has 
strong  Flemish  ties,  is 
reported  to  be  keen  to  main- 
tain Its  independence. 

Belgium’s  broking  commu- 
nity has  already  seen  signifi- 
cant changes.  According  to 
Geoffrey  Vermeire/a  director 
of  Smeets  Verbaet,  one  of  Bel- 
gium’s leading  brokers,  the 
stock  exchange  had  around 
200  members  at  the  start  of  the 
decade.  Now  there  are  around 
80  member  firms,  of  whom  Mr 
Vermeire  reckons  about 
three-quarters  are  indepen- 
dents. Over  the  next  couple  of 
years,  he  forecasts,  mergers 
will  have  curthat  number 
down  to  between  15  and  20. 
Others  believe  the  number 
will  be  even  smaller. 

The  restructuring  may  be  a 
predominantly  domestic  af- 
fair, with  limited  foreign  in- 
volvement Smeets,  for  exam- 
ple, has  held  talks  with  half  a 
dozen  smaller  Belgium  firms 


but  accordingto  Mr  Ver- 
meire, its  £6.5  million  turn- 
over is  pretty  small  beer  com- 
pared with  the  big  London 
houses. 

Not  surprisingly  for  a 
country  where  the  national 
debt  is  the  equivalent  of 
around  130  per  cent  of  gross 
domestic  product  Belgium 
has  a sizeable  bond  market 
but  some  95  per  cent  is  held  by 
Belgium  and  Luxembourg  in- 
surance companies,  whose 
conservative  strategies  keep 
turnover  below  a level  likely 
to  excite  foreign  bond  dealers. 

The  European  Union’s  In- 
vestment Services  Directive, 
which  in  theory  came  into  ef- 
fect this  month,  will  make  it 
possible  for  foreign  firms  to 
become  “remote  members”  of 
the  Belgian  stock  market 
though  it  is  not  expected  to 
become  practically  possible 
until  late  spring  or  early  sum- 
mer. 

Even  then  big  foreign  firms 
looking  to  execute  trades  on 
the  market  may  prefer,  for  tac- 
tical reasons,  to  use  a local 
broker. 
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Tide  turning:  Spanish  tourism  is  trying  to  change  its  Costa  image  and  reliance  on  summer-only  trade  in  the  resorts 

Beach  ball  may  be  over  for  Spanish  tourism 


The  Government  wants  to  offer  more 
than  sun,  sand  and  sea  holidays. 
ADELA  GOOCH  in  Madrid  reports 


THE  lure  of  Spain's  son, 
sea  and  beaches  last 
year  appeared  to  be  as 
strong  as  ever  with  a record 
44  million  tourists  visiting 
the  country  and  contribut- 
ing 3,100  billion  pesetas 
(£16£  billion)— 4A percent 
of  GDP  — to  the  national 
exchequer. 

But  these  apparently-en- 
couraging figures  belie  an 
identity  crisis  In  the  holi- 
day industry  which  is  try- 
ing to  improve  its  image  as 
the  ultimate  purveyor  of  a 
cheap  package  break  in  the  • 
sun.  while  finding  it  diffi- 
cult to  establish  other 
forms  of  tourism. 

A slump  in  British  visi- 
tors is  one  of  the  factors 
causing  concern.  Together 
with  Germany,  they  ac- 
count for  just  under  half  of 
tourists  who  come  to  Spain. 
But  last  year!s  hot  summer 
in  the  UK  caused  many  to 


cancel  trips  abroad  and 
bookings  by  tour  operators 
for  this  year  are  sluggish. 

The  Spanish  Tourism  and 
Commerce  Ministry  pre- 
dicts minimal  growth  of  1 
percent  for  1996  and  has 
announced  the  extension  of 
an  incentive  scheme,  which 
began  in  1992.  to  update  and 
diversify  the  types  of  holi- 
day on  offer. 

Over  the  next  three  years 
the  minis  fry  is  spending 
3,500  million  pesetas  on 
transforming  Spain’s  image 
as  an  exclusively  summer 
beach  destination  to  that  of 
a country  where  you  can 
holiday  all-year-round  en- 
joying unique  natural 
resources  and  cultural 
traditions. 

The  idea  came  about  at 
the  end  of  the  1980s  when  an 
overheated  peseta  pro- 
voked a sharp  drop  in  the 
number  of  tourists  and 


warning  bells  rang 
throughou  t the  industry. 
“Sun.  sea  and  sand  tourism 
booms  when  the  peseta  is 
low,”  explains  Pablo  Mor- 
ata, editor  of  the  trade  jour- 
nal Editur.  “But  when  the 
peseta  is  high  Spain  be- 
comes far  less 
competitive.” 

Since  1993  Spain’s  17 
regional  governments  have 
devoted  considerable 
resources  to  improving 
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their  installations  and  pro- 
moting new  attractions. 
Along  the  Costa  del  Sol. 
beaches  have  been  cleaned 
up  and  Baywatch-style  pat- 
rols introduced.  Hoteliers 
in  Torremolinos  and  in 
Lloret  de  Mar,  on  the  Costa 
Brava,  have  been  trying  to 
Improve  their  resort’s 
down-market  reputation. 

Marbella’s  controversial 
mayor  Miguel  GiL  who  in 
recent  local  elections  se- 
cured control  over  many 
Costa  del  Sol  municipal- 
ities, is  planning  to  build  an 
island  luxury  resort,  com- 
plete with  marina  and 
casinos. 

The  north-western  area  of 
Galicia  Is  using  a resur- 
gence of  visitors — linked 
with  Santiago  de  Composte- 
la’s pilgrimage  route  — to 
promote  tourism  in  the 
region. 

Golfing  holidays  are  also 
proving  a popular  draw  for 
high  spending,  up-market 
tourists  and  the  country's 
largest  cities  are  being 
prompted  to  offer  weekend 
packages  and  compete  with 
destinations  such  as  Paris 


or  Amsterdam.  According 
to  industry  analysts,  how- 
ever. more  money  has  so  far 
been  spent  on  encouraging 
rural  and  cultural  tourism 
than  has  actually  been 
generated. 

“The  bedrock  of  the  in- 
dustry here  is  definitely  the 
beach  holiday."  argues  Mr 
Morata.  “The  island  of  Ma- 
jorca alone  has  more  tour- 
ist beds  than  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  the 
Mediterranean." 

He  warns  against  giving 
upon  a sector  which  still 
has  growth  potential  and 
the  figures  bear  him  out. 
Last  year  more  tourists 
than  ever  visited  Spain's 
resorts  outside  the  summer 
peak  of  July  and  August. 

Accordi  ng  to  Mr  Morata: 
“People  have  a far  more 
sophisticated  approach  to 
their  holidays  In  Spain.  Bnt 
that  doesn’t  mean  they 
don't  like  beach  holidays. 
They  just  enjoy  them  in  a 
different  way  and  at  differ- 
ent times  of  the  year.  It  is  a 
very  encouraging  develop- 
ment and  it  is  up  to  us  to 
ensure  we  cater  for  it.’’ 


Seedy  sell-off  sinks  Baltic  travel  firm 


A once-proud  Russian  shipping  company  has  been  dismembered 
■ leaving  a trail  of  unpaid  bills  and  a dead  body,  and  bankrupting 
a Stockholm  cruise  agency.  JON  HENLEY  reports  from  Helsinki 


V m WITHOUT  any  great 
fuss,  a small  Scandi- 
W navian  travel  com- 
pany went  bankrupt  last 
week.  The  event  merited  a few 
paragraphs  in  local  papers. 
Some  70  people,  mainly 
Swedes  and  Finns,  will  lose 
their  jobs. 

But  the  collapse  of  Baltic 
Line,  a thriving  Stockholm- 
based  cruise  agency,  is  part  of 
afar  wider  and  altogether  nas- 
tier story —erf  the  dismember- 
ment of  a once-proud  Russian 
shipping  company,  of  its 
apparent  b i jacking  for  large 
and  instant  profit,  of  corrup- 
tion, threats,  and  an  unsolved 
murder. 

The  Baltic  Shipping  Com- 
pany, founded  over  150  years 
ago,  was  once  one  of  Russia’s 
foremost  transport  concerns. 
At  the  end  of 1993,  its  last  year 
in  state  ownership,  it  owned 
180  ships  and  employed  17,000 
people  from  St  Petersburg,  its 
borne  base,  to  Sydney. 

Two  years  later,  to  the  best 
of  anyone's  knowledge,  the 
company  owns  Just  20  vessels. 
Apart  from  another  20  under 
arrest  in  countries  including 
Germany,  Sweden  and  Hol- 
land, the  rest  have  already 
been  seized  and  sold  to  help 
pay  off  worldwide  debts  esti- 
mated at  more  than  $250  mil- 
lion. Some  of  its  staffbave  not 
been  paid  since  lost  May , and 
power,  phone  lines  and  heat- 
ing have  been  cut  off  at  its 
head  office. 

Not  many  people  want  to 
talk  about  the  past  two  years 


at  Baltic  Shipping.  Its  presi- 
dent, Ivan  Luchinsky,  was 
shot  last  October  and  the  kill- 
ers have  not  yet  been  found.  . 
Since  then,  there  have  been 
half-a-dozen  threats  to  execu- 
tives at  associated  companies. 

One  such  company  Is  Baltic 
Line,  until  its  bankruptcy  last 
week  the  western  sales  and 
marketing  agent  for  Baltic 
Shipping's  three  passenger 
ferries.  Although  only  a small 
cog  In  the  Russian  company's 
worldwide  operations,  Baltic 
Line’s  story  provides  possibly 
the  strongest  clues  as  to  what 
happened. 


summer  season  on  the  Hel- 
sinki ferry  was  all  but  sold  out 
by  January . We  were  making 
money,  not  huge  amounts,  but 
enough." 

According  to  another  Baltic 
Line  executive,  who  asked  not 
to  be  named,  the  company  had 
encountered  small-scale  prob- 
lems with  Baltic  Shipping 
from  the  beginning. 

'It  was  still  a Soviet-era 
company,  it  was  normal,"  he 
said.  “Wages  were  low  and 
there  was  a lot  of  stealing  go- 
ing on  — not  wholesale  asset- 
plundering  like  we’re  seeing 
now,  but  low-level  stuff. 


down  on  what  it  should  have 
been,  but  Baltic  Line  felt 
things  were  moving  in  the 
right  direction. 

But  then  Baltic  Shipping 
was  privatised.  Its  main  share- 
holders became  the  Russian 
transport  ministry,  which 
holds  about  30  per  cent,  St  Pe- 
tersburg city  council  with  30 
per  cent,  and  a group  of  for- 
eign investors  with  25  per 
cent.  Employees  hold  the  rest. 

"The  change  was  apparent 
fairly  quickly said  one  Baltic 
Line  executive.  “Early  in  1994 
the  new  owners  asked  us  to 
remove  the  on-board  control- 
lers, and  by  November  they 
assumed  toll  responsibility 
for  all  on-board  revenues. 

Over  *1  m illion  a month 
disappeared." 

Soon  Baltic  Shipping  began 
defaulting  on  its  bills.  Port  au- 


Things were  moving  in  the  right  direction.  But  then  Baltic 
Shipping  was  privatised.  The  change  soon  became  apparent 


Baltic  Line  was  launched  in 
1991  to  market  Baltic  Ship- 
ping's passenger  ferries  Anna 
Karenina,  Dyitcb  and  Kon- 
stantin Simonov,  sailing  be- 
tween St  Petersburg,  Stock- 
holm. Helsinki  and  Kiel.  It 
took  toll  advantage  of  the  thaw 
that  followed  the  collapse  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  averaging  a 
90  per  cent  occupancy  rate  on 
the  routes  in  the  four  years  of 
its  existence. 

"There's  a very  good  mar- 
ket out  there,"  said  Alf-Hakan 
Komar,  managing  director  of 
the  Helsinki  branch.  “A  lot  erf 
people — not  just  Finns  and 
Swedes  but  Americans  and 
Britons— want  to  take  the 
boat  to  St  Petersburg.  The  1996 


“Everyone  had  a piece  of 
the  bar  and  restaurant  tak- 
ings, for  example,  from  the 
barman  to  the  captain  to  the 
president  They  used  the 
money  for  a nicer  lifestyle  — 
videos,  nice  hotel  rooms,  TV 
sets.  You  had  to  pay  $5,000  for 
a chief  steward's  job,  then  a 
bit  more  each  month  if  you 
wanted  to  keep  it.” 

Theft  was  rife,  so  the  aver- 
age on-board  revenue  from 
each  passenger  was  only  60p  a 
voyage,  Mr  Romar  said.  Baltic 
Line  installed  strict  on-board 
controls  and  made  “a  very  big 
effort"  to  change  the  crew  cul- 
ture. By  the  end  of 1993,  ship- 
board income  was  up  to  £22  a 
passenger — still  40  per  cent 


thorities,  crewmembers,  fuel 
companies  and  other  suppli- 
ers were  not  paid.  Claims 
mounted.  Baltic  Line  paid  ur- 
gent invoices  itself,  using 
ticket  sales  to  keep  the  vessels 
sailing.  Its  Stockholm  direc- 
tor, Toni  Schonfelder,  made 
several  trips  to  Russia  to  try  to 
avert  the  crisis. 

But  the  same  story  was 
being  repeated  around  the 
world:  unpaid  bills,  penniless 
crewmembers  and  angry 
creditors.  By  1995,  the  first 
vessels  were  being  arrested.  In 
the  Baltic,  two  ferries  sur- 
vived until  December  before 
being  seized  against  claims  of 
$300,000  and  $500,000  in  Stock- 
holm and  Kiel  The  third  was 


withdrawn  from  service,  fac- 
ing bum  inent  arrest  by  the 
Finnish  seamen's  union. 

Examining  the  sales,  docu- 
mented in  the  trade  press,  in- 
dustry sources  now  believe 
the  strategy  that  brought  Bal- 
tic Shipping  to  its  knees  was 
simple. 

First  drain  the  company  of 
cash  by  collecting  all  revenues 
and  refusing  to  pay  bills. 

Then,  when  arrests  are  un- 
avoidable. use  companies 
apparently  linked  to  individ- 
ual shareholders  of  Baltic 
Shipping  to  buy  back  the  best 
vessels  at  a fraction  of  their 
market  value. 

“It's  brilliant  really."  said 
one  source.  "Everyone  gets  a 
slice,  from  the  foreign  share- 
holders who  arrange  the  pur- 
chases to  people  at  the 
transport  ministry  who  turn  a 
blind  eye. 

"Last  month,  one  vessel  val- 
ued at  $5-6  million  returned  to 
Petersburg  after  a $1.5  million 
refit.  It  was  arrested  immedi- 
ately, and  bought  by  a com- 
pany belonging  to  a member  of 
Baltic  Shipping's  manage- 
ment for  $900,000  in  rash." 

The  Russian  transport  min- 
istry has  now  launched  an  in- 
I’estigation  into  possible  mal- 
practice at  Baltic  Shipping  — 
but  as  a 30  per  cent  stake- 
holder its  impartiality  is  open 
to  some  question. 

Meanwhile.  Toni  Schon- 
felder and  Alf-Hakan  Romar 
are  making  70  people  redun- 
dant They  are  understand- 
ably bitter.  “We  had  a good 
company  here."  said  Mr 
Schonfelder.  "A  healthy  bal- 
ance sheet  and  a market  that 
was  growing  15  per  cent  a 
year. 

"Welcome  to  the  new 
Russia." 
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G GALERDSS  Lafayette,  the 
prestigious  French  depart- 
ment store,  is  expected  to  lay 
off  1,000  staff  as  a result  of 
growing  losses,  worsened  by 
last  month's  strikes,  writes 
AlexDuud  Smith. 

On  Monday  the  group, 
which  employs  15,000 staff  in 
France,  is  expected  to  an- 
nounce the  closure  of  five  of 
its  stores  outside  Paris. 

Last  month,  department 
stores  were  deprived  of  the 
traditional  Christmas  shop- 
ping spree  because  of  a three- 
week  transport  strike  over 
government  changes  to  the 
welfare  system.  For  Gateries 


Lafayette,  whose  Paris  flag- 
ship in  Boulevard  Haussmann 
is  Europe’s  biggest  inner-city 
department  store,  the  strike 
followed  two  years  of  decline. 

In  1994,  when  the  group 
closed  its  New  York  store,  it 
registered  losses  of  Fr508  mil- 
lion (£67.7  million).  Last  year, 

the  figure  to  October  was 

Fr2$2  million. 

□ CREDIT  Lyonnais, 
France’s  troubled  state- 
owned  bank,  said  it  may 
have  difficulty  fulfilling 
some  of  the  promises  made 
to  the  European  Union  to 
win  approval  of  its  planned 


rescue  by  the  French  state. 
Jean  Peyrelevade,  the 
bank's  chairman,  told  the 
board  of  directors  that  cer- 
tain commitments  made  on 
the  bank’s  behalf  by  former 
Finance  Minister  Alain  Ma- 
delin  “would  have  a nega- 
tive impact  on  the  financial 
situation  of  Credit 
Lyonnais.” 

□ KLM  Royal  Dutch  Airlines 
yesterday  denied  newspaper 
reports  it  was  seeking  an  alli- 
ance with  British  Airways. 
"We  are  not  in  talks,"  KLM 
spokeswoman  Marjolein 

Wentmgsaid. 


G THE  European  Commis- 
sion has  imposed  a mini- 
mum price  on  Czech-made 
pig  iron  sold  in  the  Euro- 
pean Union  to  protect  its  do- 
mestic industry  from  a flood 
of  Imports.  In  a statement 
in  the  EfTs  Official  Journal, 
the  commission  said  Czech 
pig  iron  must  be  sold  above 
149  European  currency 
units  (£123)  per  metric  ton. 
The  difference  between  the 
actual  and  minimum  price 
will  be  collected  in  the  form 
of  an  anti-dumping  duty. 
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Is  beauty 
more  than 


skin  deep? 
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ROGER  COWE  looks  at  Body  Shop  which 
accepted  the  idea  of  stakeholders  long 
before  its  present  fame  and  has  asked 
them  how  they  think  the  company’s  doing 


No  soft  soap . . : There  has  been  pressure  from  several  different  directions  for  companies  to  become  more  widely  accountable  photograph:  david  silutoe 


The  Body  shop... 


scares  about  stakeholders 
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THE  Body  Shop  has 
always  worn  Its 
heart  on  its  sleeve. 
Now,  it  is  attempt- 
ing to  prove  that  its 
values  go  deep,  with 
next  weeks  publication  of  a 
“Social  Statement"  which  is  a 
model  for  what  the  stake- 
holder society  could  ulti- 
mately mean  for  business 
world. 

The  stakeholder  concept 
has  suddenly  become  fashion- 
able. and  controversial,  be- 
cause of  its  promulgation  by 
Labour  leader  Tony  Blair. 
This  could  be  the  Big  Idea  of 
the  next  government,  al- 
though it  is  far  from  dear 
what  the  idea  means  on  the 
grand  political  level. 

In  business,  however,  the 
concept  of  multiple  stakehold- 
ers is  well  developed,  even  if 
there  is  no  consensus  yet  on 
the  kind  of  relationships 
which  companies  should  have 
with  these  various  interest 
groups  such  as  employees, 
customers,  the  communities 
in  which  they  operate  and 
society  at  large. 

Responsibility  to  sharehold- 
ers has  always  come  first,  but 
in  the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  pressure  from  several 
different  directions  for  com- 
panies to  become  more  widely 
accountable. 

First,  many  mainstream 
businesses  have  come  round 
to  the  view  that  the  single- 
minded  concentration  on 
“shareholder  value",  which 
was  fashionable  in  the  1980s,  is 
not  the  best  way  to  build  their 
companies.  Influenced  by  the 
success  of  Japanese  competi- 
tors. a strong  body  of  opinion 


has  emerged,  expressed  com- 
prehensively In  the  1995 
report  from  the  Royal  Society 
for  Arts.  Tomorrow’s  Com- 
pany, arguing  that  companies 
will  become  more  successful  if 
they  recognise  the  interests  of 
employees,  suppliers  and 
customers. 

Body  Shop  represents  a dif- 
ferent strand.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
only  representative  among 
major  public  companies  of  the 
ethical  business  community. 
Founders  Anita  and  Gordon 
Roddick  have  long  made  ex- 
plicit certain  values,  espe- 
cially on  animal  welfare  and 
environmental  issues,  and 
made  it  clear  that  despite  the 
company's  successful  flota- 
tion on  the  stock  market  in 
1984,  they  do  not  regard  share- 
holders as  their  sole  (or  even 
main)  sta  keholder  group. 

The  Roddicks’  ethics  have 
been  seriously  questioned 
over  the  past  couple  of  years, 
with  campaigning  US  journal- 
ist Jon  Entine  compiling  a 
well- researched  dossier  con- 
taining allegations  ranging 
from  the  initial  Body  Shop 
concept  to  the  quality  of  the 
company’s  products. 

Those  allegations  were 
fiercely  disputed  by  Body 
Shop  but  the  publication  of  a 
social  statement  indepen- 
dently verified  and  scruti- 
nised, is  a better  answer  than 
the  initial  aggressive  res- 
ponse. even  if  it  has  gaps  in 
coverage  a nd  there  are  few 
benchmarks  to  compare  the 
results  against. 

Responding  to  the  Entine  al- 
legations is  not  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  document 

A separate  assessment  is 
promised  by  US  professor 
Kirk  Hanson  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. who  will  report  more 
broadly  on  the  company's 
ethics. 

Nevertheless,  the  social 
statement  does  atMivss  many 


of  the  issues  raised  by  Mr  En- 
tine. For  example,  it  high- 
lights customers’  confusion 
about  what  is  “natural”;  it 
gauges  franchisees'  attitudes 
to  the  company  (although 
omitting  the  crucial  issue  of 
the  financial  relationship); 
and  it  examines  the  Trade  Not 
Aid  project 

The  approach  was  based  on 
similar  work  done  by  the 
Third  World  trading  company 
Traidcraft,  with  techniques 
developed  by  New  Economics 
Foundation  (NEF).  Put  sim- 
ply. Body  Shop  has  asked 
members  of  each  stakeholder 
group  what  they  think  of  the 
company. 

That  vastly  ove  (-simplifies 
and  undervalues  the  process, 
which  has  taken  about  three 
years  to  complete  from  its  in- 
ception. But  it  also  empha- 
sises that  the  document  is  pri- 
marily a collection  of  attitude 
surveys  rather  than  a social 
audit,  as  it  was  originally  in- 
tended to  be  described. 

Typically,  focus 
groups  were  first  con- 
vened for  each  of  10 
stakeholder  groups  to 
identify  the  key  questions 
about  the  company's  perfor- 
mance so  far  as  that  group  was 
concerned.  A questionnaire 
was  then  constructed  and  the 
statement  contains  the  summa- 
rised responses,  together  with 
some  hard  facts  on  Issues  such 
as  absenteeism  and  customer 
complaints,  and  a response  by 
Body  Shop  on  the  main  issues 
raised.  Separate  documents 
deal  with  animal  welfare  and 
environmental  performance. 

Independence  was  gained 
by  the  involvement  of  NEF,  by 
the  independent  processing  of 
questionna  ires . and  b y ga  ther- 
ing  together  a panel  ofl3  ex- 
perts who  were  able  to  chal- 
lenge the  detail  or  the 
generality  of  the  statement . 


The  full  social  statement 
runs  to  60  pages.  It  will  not  be 
distributed  widely,  but  will  be 
accessible  on  the  Internet  (at 
an  address  based  on  the  com- 
pany’s motto:  www.think-act- 
change.com).  But  an  abbrevi- 
ated version  has  been 
produced  as  a broadsheet 
newsletter. 

The  full  social  statement 
shows  substantial  numbers  of 
stakeholders  at  odds  with  the 
company  on  key  issues. 

The  chart  summarises  some 
of  these  responses.  It  shows 
that  while  the  bulk  of  respon- 
dents believe  inBody  Shop's 
principles,  many  have  serious 
doubts  about  how  the  com- 
pany attempts  to  put  those 
principles  into  practice.  Thus, 
very'  few  people  doubt  that 
Body  Shop  cares  about  its 
stakeholders.  But  significant 
numbers  doubt  that  the  com- 
pany portrays  its  business 
practices  accurately. 

Each  group  of  stakeholders 
has  delivered  some  such 
shocks  to  the  company.  Staff 
were,  on  the  whole,  supportive 
of  the  company's  values  in 
principle  and  practice,  and 
satisfied  with  their  jobs.  But 
just  less  than  ha  If  agreed  that 
its  commitment  to  beluga  car- 
ing company  was  evident  day 
by  day,  and  there  was  serious 
dissatisfaction  with  several 
aspects  of  training  and  devel- 
opment More  ominously, 
things  seem  to  be  getting 
worse.  More  staff  disagreed 
than  agreed  that  the  company 
was  a better  place  to  work 
than  It  was  a year  ago.  There 
was  also  some  scepticism 
about  the  whole  process:  only 
59  percent  agreed  that  sen  ior 
management  would  take  the 
results  of  the  survey  seri- 
ously. 

Franchisees  were  mostly 
concerned  about  communica- 
tions with  Body  Shop.  Like 
other  groups,  they  broadly  be- 


lieve that  the  company  per- 
forms well  against  its  stated 
mission,  but  with  some  seri- 
ous gaps.  Most  alarmingly  for 
the  company,  47  per  cent  of 
UK  franchisees  do  not  agree 
that  Body  Shop  portrays  its 
business  practices  accurately. 

CAMPAIGN  groups 
(or  NGOs)  were  the 
most  critical  set  of 
stakeholders,  al- 
though a low  response  rate 
makes  it  difficult  to  draw  solid 
conclusions.  As  well  as  the 
broad  issues  already  men- 
tioned. many  of  those  who  did 

respond  complained  about 
their  dealings  with  Body 
Shop.  While  praisingthe  dedi- 
cation and  integrity  of  indi- 
viduals, a substantial  minor- 
ity said  Body  Shop  did  not 
deliver  on  its  promises,  was 
unreliable  and  its  intentions 
were  not  clear. 

One  controversial  issue 
which  was  not  susceptible  to 
the  survey  approach  was 
Body  Shop’s  Trade  Not  Aid 
campaign,  and  particularly 
its  relationships  with  Third 
World  groups  which  its  trade 
links  are  intended  to  help. 
These  trade  partners  were 
addressed  differently.  Five  of 
the  12  groups  were  chosen  for 
"direct  dialogue"  — they  were 
visited  by  NEF  or  evaluators 
from  the  specialist  panel,  and 
the  Social  Statement  reports 
their  views. 

Most  were  pleased  with 
their  Body  Shop  deals,  but 
there  were  concerns  that  the 
company  would  not  provide 
reliable  supply  contracts,  and 
about  the  danger  of  becoming 
dependent  on  the  company 
rather  than  establishing  eco- 
nomic independence. 

This  section  of  the  Social 
Statement  does  settle  one 
issue,  however  — the  Impor- 
tance of  the  Trade  Not  Aid  pro- 
ject In  Body  Shop's  business. 


In  the  1994-95  year,  the  com- 
pany paid  £183,521  to  its  fair 
trade  partners.  That  was  2JL 
per  cent  of  its  total  raw  mate- 
rial purchases. 

Findings  such  as  these  may 
only  fuel  liie  debate  about 
Body  Shop’s  ethical  perfor- 
mance, rather  than  settling  it 
That  will  be  no  bad  thing,  as 
David  Wheeler,  head  of  the 
company's  ethical  audit  de- 
partment, acknowledged:  "We 
want  people  to  be  critical — 
it’s  not  a bout  Body  Shop  prov- 
ing that  it  is  perfect  It  is  a 
basis  for  dialogue,  creating  a 
platform  for  informed  discus- 
sion. We  want  to  allow  stake- 
holders to  speak  their  minds. 
There  are  a lot  of  areas  where 
we  need  to  improve.” 

Whatever  you  think  of  the 
results,  or  of  the  gaps  in  cover- 
age, it  has  certainly  been  a 
brave  exercise.  But  will  other 
companies  follow  suit  if  all 
they  can  expect  is  a lot  of  ex- 
pense, management  time  and 
criticism!? 


L 
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IMON  Zadek  of  NEF 
believes  so.  He  says 
several  major  compa- 
- — - nies  are  interested  in 
the  process,  not  because  of 
their  social  values  but  because 
they  believe  it  could  help  their 
business. 

Anita  Roddick  says  compil- 
ing the  Social  Statement  is  al- 
ready helping  Body  Shop.  "We 
are  delighted  to  see  that  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  business  recog- 
nise the  improvement  points 
necessary  to  maintain  the  sup- 
port of  their  stakeholders,"  she 
writes  in  the  introduction,  - 
where  she  also  expresses  both 
the  pain  from,  and  the  hopes 
for; the  whole  process. 

‘‘We  hope  that,  in  publishing 
this  social  statement,  we  have 
plan  ted  a flag.  It  is  a flag  that 
carries  a few  battle  scars,  but  it 
is  emphatically  not  a flag  of 
surrender  or  apology." 
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Stuffing  the  Germans 
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David  Gow 


CULINARY  Travels 
Through  Germany 
should  be  the  ulti- 
mate slim  volume,  a 75  pfen- 
nig (33p)  rival  to  Penguin's 
6 Op  series,  perhaps.  Ger- 
man cuisine,  whether  high 
or  new,  is,  afterall,  an  oxy- 
moron. epitomised  by  a vin- 
aigrette containing  a quar- 
ter of  a litre  of  oil  and 
yoghurt  poured  over  limp 
lettuce. 

Or,  as  we  no  w know  from 
one  of  the  co-authors  of  this 
newly-launched  book,  Han- 
nelore  Kohl,  wife  of  Helmut 
an  endless  variety  of  wurst 
— . of  which  the  average  Ger- 
man consumes  25  kilos  a 
year.  And,  mein  Gott,  88  per 
cent  of  the  Chancellor's  fel- 
low-citizens, or  74  million 
from  Dresden  to  Dsseidorf, 
eat  it  for  their  supper  every 
evening.  Washed  down 
with  several  litres  Of  (excel- 
lent) PUs. 

We  are  what  we  eat  of 

coarse.  It  is  a truism  that 


Helmut  Kohl,  all  125  kilos 
of  him.  embodies  in  his  very 
corpulence  the  homely, 
self-assured  security  des- 
perately sought  by  Ger- 
mans in  an  o/i^r-ridden 
world.  He  lards.  Falstaff- 

likc,  the  earth  or,  at  least 
Europe  in  his  huge  pres- 
ence. That's  why  he's  a four- 
term  Chancellor. 

But  German  cooking  also 
mirrors  its  economy.  Pork 
roll  in  milk,  carp  In  black 
beer,  beer  dumplings  with 
duck  breast  stuffing  and 
plum  sauce,  above  ail  the 
Saumagcn  (Rhenish  haggis) 
dished  up  by  the  Kohls  to 
visiting  dignitaries  to  their 
humble  bungalow  in  Ogger- 
sbeim.  these  all  typify  the 
state  of  the  economy. 

Too  fat  too  heavy,  too 
dear,  as  Die  Zeit  the  liberal 
Hamburg  weekly,  put  it  in 
early  1993.  Those  piles  of 
soggy  potatoes  drowning  in 
copious  gravy,  those  stodgy 
dumplings  in  runny  stew, 
can  be  seen  as  the  fitting 
nourishment  of  an  over-fed, 
over-indulged  workforce  in 
an  over-regulated,  over- 
priced industry. 

Kohl,  launching  the  book 
this  week,  hoped  it  would 
provide  proof  that  Germans 
are  more  than  just  “serious, 
hard-working,  reliable  and 
punctual".  How  about  hu- 
mourless. outmoded,  slug- 
gish? Lacking  in  flair  and 
imagination? 

The  Chancellor,  ironi- 


cally, has  spent  the  last  two 
or  three  years  trying  to  per- 
suade German  Industry’  and 
workers  to  slim  down.  Lean 
production,  lean  manage- 
ment, have  become  the 
buzz- words  of  the  1990s  as 
the  cheaper,  fitter  competi- 
tion from  the  Far  East,  Cen- 
tral Europe  and  Latin 
America  eats  into  German 
markets  at  home  and 
abroad.  And,  with  this,  of 
course,  lean  cuisine,  nou- 
vellc  cuisine,  a l’allemand.  Or 
twice  the  amount  or food 
you  wouJd  get  in  Paris, 
Rome  and  London. 

But  this  is  the  only  thing 
that  wall  force  tbo  Germans 
to  go  on  a prolonged  diet.  As 
yesterday's  news  from  the 
economics  ministry  under- 
lined, the  country's  econo- 
my shrunk  last  year  and 
could  be  set  for  a further  six 
months  of  slimming  before 
an  upturn  in  expansion  in 
the  second  half  of  the  year. 
Pay  cuts  in  real  terms  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of 
job  losses,  a positively  Brit- 
ish cuisine,  may  be  the 
menu  for  the  Germans  in 
the  coming  months  and 
years. 

But,  as  we  Brits  know  to 
our  cost,  slim-line  meals  do 
not  bring  plenitude  and  a 
secure  feeling  of  well-being. 
Gargantuan  Helmut  could 
well  be  excused  for  thinking 
aloud:  DieBriten  sind  uns 
Wurst.  (We  don ’t  give  a sau- 
sage for  theBriis). 
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Solution  No.  8026 


Across 

1 Aid  to  problem  solving  (9,4) 

8 Passage  (7) 

9 Hole  in  the  head  (5) 

ID  Remind  sharply?  (4) 

1 1 Manner  of  speaking  (B) 

13  Amateur  (6) 

14  Gallery  or  slatted  door  (6) 
17  Topped  (B) 

19  Rum  and  water  (4) 

21,22  They  cause  the  next 
month  to  flower  (5,7) 

241  em  yours  (6,7) 


Down 

1 Domestic  animal  (3) 

2 Rhetoric  (7) 

3 Type  of  window  or  thick 
ribbon  (4) 

4 Expense  (B) 

5 Prohibit  (8) 

6 Fabric  from  flax  (5) 


7 Seasonal  chocolate  (6,3) 

10  Florida  resort  (45) 


(7^  *emon“saanted 

population  (6) 
ISSerag&o  (5) 

20  Having  IHtfe  money  (4) 

23  Take  a pew  (3) 
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